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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


A.— SUMMARY REPORT. 

To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 

Sir, July, 1893. 

1. Having reported during the past year on the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in eleven Irish Unions, I have now the honour to submit some statistics and 
observations by way of summary or comparison of the whole. 

The Hnions assigned to me were Ardee, Ballymahon, Ballymena, Ballyshannon, 
Castleblayney, Clones, Cookstown, Downpatrick, Dromore West, Letterkenny, and 
Limavady. 

These districts include part of each of the Ulster counties, as well as part of four 
counties in Leinster and two in Connaught, and they therefore embrace every variety 
of soil and climate to be found in Ireland, from the rich pasture and tillage of Ardee 
and Downpatrick to the wild, mountain ranges which occur in the Unions of Dromore 
West, Bally shannon, Letterkenny, and Limavady, and to a smaller extent in Ballymena 
and Cookstown. Some of these Unions, however, which include extensive mountain 
tracts, contain also lowlands of great fertility, and owing to this diversity, it is difficult 
to attempt a general classification of the soils of the various districts. Limavady, for 
instance, has 21 per cent, of its area classed in the Agricultural Returns as “barren 
mountain” and 7 ‘3 as bog, while some of its divisions consist of fine rich tillage 
land, perhaps the best in any of the districts visited ; and in proportion to its cultivated 
area, this Union produces more green crops and grain than any other, one half being 
in grain and fully a fourth in green crops. Letterkenny shows a similar diversity of 
soil, but the fertile part is relatively smaller, the system of cultivation and the pro- 
portion of green crops and grain to the cultivated area being however much the same 
as in Limavady. Ballyshannon and Dromore West have also large areas of “ barren 
mountain” and bog, but their best lands are devoted mainly to pasture, for which 
they are well adapted. Ballymena and Cookstown have a smaller proportion of 
mountain and bog, and a larger extent of arable than the preceding districts. Both 
have the advantage of being centres of the linen industry, and both are among the 
largest flax-growing districts in Ireland. In Ballymena, the prevailing character of 
the soil in the lower parts of the country is gravelly loam, and clay loam, of a red 
colour due to the presence of iron, and of a fertile nature ; the chief crops grown are 
potatoes, oats, flax, and hay. 

The higher lying arable lands are of a heavier and colder nature, and are now more 
in pasture and meadow than formerly. There are many nice places belonging to the 
resident gentry and rich manufacturers, but there is not much timber. 

Cookstown Union consists of three rather distinct districts ; a flat tract along the 
shore of Lough Neagh, partly bog and partly alluvial, a tract of rolling land in the 
middle of the Union, and a hilly and mountainous country to the west. 

The rolling land of the middle of the Union is a very nice country of average 
natural fertility, well tilled and well stocked, and having several finely wooded 
residential places within its bounds. The chief crops grown in this Union are oats, 
potatoes, turnips and other green crops, flax, and grass-seed, green crops amounting to 
about one-fourth of the cultivated area. 

The remaining Unions do not exhibit such extreme variety of soil and climate. 
Ardee has no mountain and very little bog. The greater part of its area consists of 
good, dry, rolling land, equally suitable for tillage and pasture. Fine barley is grown 
and good cattle and sheep are fed, the best of the land being in pasture. The district 
has a large number of resident gentry, and is fairly wooded. 

Ballymahon is of a somewhat similar character, but has a large extent of bog, and 
a greater variety of soil than Ardee. The best limestone land in this Union is nearly 
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all devoted to pasture and meadow, the second-class and inferior soils only being 
tilled. 

Castleblayney is chiefly dry, hilly, arable land, varying from medium to good quality, 
but rather cold, and having no supply of limestone. It is therefore generally better 
adapted for tillage than pasture, and it is a district of very small holdings, growing a 
large quantity of oats, flax, and potatoes, with a moderate proportion of other green 
crops. 

Clones is also a hilly country, and for the most part arable, but it is better adapted 
for pasture than Castleblayney, having a good deal of limestone and limestone gravel, 
and accordingly tillage has very much declined, the best lands being now devoted to 
pasture and natural meadow. 

Downpatrick is a rich, well-wooded, arable country, generally somewhat hilly, the 
soil varying from medium to light or gravelly clay. It has no bog, and very little 
mountain. Situated on the coast, and having several good harbours, besides the 
additional advantage of lying near Belfast, the local markets are exceptionally good, 
and this probably accounts for the fact that this district has the maximum of tillage. 
According to the agricultural returns for 1891, 47 '5 per cent of the land of this district 
was under crops ; it is the only considerable wheat-producing district I visited, and a 
large quantity of oats and potatoes is also grown, with a moderate breadth of flax. 

All the Unions visited are well circumstanced as regards railway communication, 
except two. These are Ballymahon and Dromore West, neither of which has any 
railway within its bounds. The town of Ballymahon, the head of that Union, is about 
12 or 13 miles from several stations on the main line and Sligo branch of the Midland 
and Western Railway system, but the outside parts of the Unions lie within 5 or 6 
miles of stations. The Royal Canal, however, passes through thq Union affording 
facilities for the carriage of heavy goods to and from Dublin. Dromore West is even 
worse off, having neither railway nor canal, and although it lies along the coast, there 
is no safe port for trading vessels, nor even for fishing boats. 

Of eleven districts visited by me for the purpose of inquiry, five lie on the coast, 
viz., Ardee, Ballyshannon, Downpatrick, Dromore West, and Limavady, while Letter- 
kenny is situated at the head of a tidal estuary, which enables small vessels to 
discharge a mile from the town. Of the others, the only one with good harbour 
accommodation, either for trading or fishing, is Downpatrick, which has several 
small ports from which a coasting trade is done to England and Scotland, and 
which afford shelter to a large fleet of fishing vessels. The consequence is that this 
is an important centre of fishing, and that many of the inhabitants become permanent 
seafaring men, while in some of the exposed districts of the west coast, such as 
Ballyshannon and Dromore West, where there are no harbours, and piers only of a 
very imperfect kind, fishing cannot be attempted except in fine weather. This subject 
has been referred to in some of my district reports, and I venture to mention it again, 
on account of the great urgency with which it was brought under my notice by many 
residents and especially by the clergy of the western Unions, who regard the provision 
of safe boat harbours and the consequent development of the sea fisheries as a matter 
of the most vital importance to the people of the coast. 

I. — The Supply of Labour. 

2. In the manufacturing districts of Downpatrick and Cookstown, the supply of 
labour available for agricultural purposes is scarcely sufficient for the present require- 
ments. These are both seats of the linen manufacture, and in Downpatrick there are 
other industries which compete with the farmer for the services of the workmen, and 
the proportion of tillage is also higher in these two Unions than in any other. In all the 
other districts of inquiry, there appears to be a sufficient supply, except during 
the pressure of haytime in the pastoral parts of the country and of the grain harvest 
in the tillage parts, and in several places there is a distinct want of regular employ- 
ment in winter. This is most acute in the pastoral districts of Ballymahon, Bally- 
shannon, Clones, and Dromore West, and similar complaints were made in the 
comparatively tillage district of Castleblayney, where there are crowds of small 
landholders to compete for the employment with the labourers. 

3. The Unions of Downpatrick, Cookstown, and Ballymena may be regarded as 
typical of the entire North-eastern section of Ireland, in which the linen manufacture 
and other industries are carried on to such an extent as to improve materially the 
condition of the labourer. This district may be roughly defined as extending from 
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Belfast by Strangford Lougb to Downpatrick, thence to Castlewellan, Newry and 
Keady.co. Armagh, thence northward by Killylea, Dungannon, Cookstown, Moneymore, 
and Kilrea to Aghadowey, co. Derry, then east, taking in Ballymena, and south to 
Carrickfergus and Belfast. Within this area, and at a few isolated places outside of it, 
the linen manufacture is largely developed, and there is a tendency on the part of the 
best labourers to settle at the factories, because wages are higher, cottages much 
better, and opportunities for the advancement of their families much greater than on 
the farms, and the result is that the supply of labour is becoming scarce for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

4. In all the districts of inquiry, there has been of late years a decrease of population 
caused by emigration and by removals to large towns. During the decade 1881-91, 
the decrease of the general population varied from 10-4 per cent, in Letterkenny and 
10' 9 in Limavady to 17'5 in Castleblayney, but there was by no means a corresponding 
fall in the wage-earners, Limavady having lost only 8*4 per cent, of its wage-earners, 
while Letterkenny suffered the enormous loss of 27'6 per cent, of the same classes. 
Emigration has not been greatest in the districts where employment is casual and the 
rate of wages lowest, but appears to be affected by other more obscure causes. It is 
difficult to account for the fact that in the prosperous union of Downpatrick, where 
employment is regular and wages above the average, the fall in the wage-earning 
population, 1881-91, was 16'5 per cent., while in Clones, where the rate of wages is 
lower and winter employment precarious, there was a fall of only 9-4 per cent., and in 
Dromore West, where wages are lower still, the number was stationary, a serious fall 
in the number of cottagers being compensated by an increase of indoor servants. 

Possibly the fact that the peasantry of Downpatrick are more in contact with the 
outer world may have had the* effect of raising their standard of living, and the near 
neighbourhood of Belfast gives them an opportunity of improving their position without 
going far from home. 

5. There are few districts where any considerable volume of immigration takes place. 
During the course of my inquiries, I was informed that harvestmen came into the 
union of Ardee from Cavan and Monaghan, and at Letterkenny it was stated that 
numbers of men from the congested districts of West Donegal came for the harvest to 
this and the adjoining unions of Strabane and Londonderry. At Cookstown and 
Limavady, men were also said to travel from the mountainous parts of those Unions to 
the lowlands for harvest work, returning home in time to reap their own grain in the 
later districts. 

6. There is no subject upon which greater diversity of opinion is expressed than on 
the efficiency of the labourers, some employers speaking highly of them, while others 
in the same locality use the most disparaging remarks. Much of this depends on the 
disposition and method of working of the employer, as everyone knows that a good 
master generally has good men, but the weight of evidence is certainly to the effect 
that the agricultural labourers are not so efficient or so hard-working as formerly, the 
best men having emigrated or removed to towns. 

II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

7. In some of the districts visited, the majority of the labourers are employed regularly 
round the year, and comparatively few casually, while in other districts few except 
indoor men have constant employment. 

Where there is a preponderance of tillage, the employment is most regular, and 
where meadow is the principal crop, there is an excessive demand for labour in hay- 
time, and a corresponding slackness in winter. 

There is a scarcity of winter employment in Ballymahon, Ballyshannon, Clones, 
Dromore West, and Castleblayney, but in the last-named district it arises, as already 
stated, from a somewhat different cause. 

In Ardee, Ballymena, Downpatrick, Cookstown, Letterkenny, and Limavady, employ- 
ment is much more regular, but there is a class of men everywhere who are casual 
labourers from choice, working only during the busy seasons at high wages, and idling 
and living poorly during the winter months. These men are generally great grumblers, 
and are not regarded by their neighbours as the best members of society. 

In one village where they abound, and where they complained loudly of want of 
employment, I was surprised to see a harrier or two in nearly every house, and on 
the following Saturday about twenty couple of these dogs crossed the road before me 
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8' ’ ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR: 

in full cry, followed by a set of young men, who, according to the testimony of a 
respectable farmer, “ never do a stroke of work till' they cannot help it.” 

8. Labourers are engaged in the following different ways : — {a.) By the year, “ wet 
and dry,” with or without (but generally with) perquisites, consisting of a cottage 
and potato ground, often a garden, and less frequently turbary or an allowance of 
fuel. ( b .) Half-yearly, with board and lodging, (c.) Half-yearly, out-door, boarded, 
and sometimes with cottage, garden, and potato ground. . ( d .) Casual labourers are 
engaged by the day or week, and on small farms are generally boarded, but the practice 
is not so common on large holdings. 

9. The hours of work are various even in the same locality. The shortest hours of 
actual labour in summer were reported by a gentleman in the Letterkenny district as 
9f hours, while in the' samd locality 11 hours work is done on some farms ; and in the 
Unions of Ardee and Ballymahon the working day was reported by several employers 
to be 11 hours, and 10 to 10-^ hour's by others. 

The most usual working day all over the country is from 10 to 10^ hours in summer, 
and from daylight to dark in winter, with an hour off for dinner. 

Horsemen are employed about an hour longer in winter, and half an hour longer in 
summer, than other labourers. 

Men engaged in house feeding of cattle have their work spread over about 12 hours, 
but they often have some leisure time between- the feeding hours. This is, however, the 
most unpopular job with the Irish labourer, whose ambition as a lad is to get charge 
of a horse, and afterwards to become a ploughman, very few young men taking kindly 
to cattle. To this, I think, may be attributed the fact that few Irish labourers rise to 
the position of foremen or stewards, such places being'generally filled by Scotchmen 
or by the sons of small farmers, who have been accustomed to the care of stock. 

Women and girls, where employed, work the same hours as ordinary labourers, but 
there is a growing indisposition on the part of females to field labour, except on their 
own holdings. Large numbers of females are employed in the factories of the north- 
eastern districts, where their hours are regulated by the Factory Acts ; but in the north- 
west, where domestic industries prevail, the long hours worked and the sedentary nature 
of the employment are calculated to have an injurious effect on the health and vigour 
of the population. 

10. The proportion of men employed on Sunday may amount to one-fourth or one- third 
of the whole number of labourers, cattlemen in the winter season being occupied about 
half time, and horsemen for an hour or two. On large farms it is the custom for horse- 
men to take Sunday attendance in turn, and a similar arrangement is sometimes made 
for cattlemen. Where a cattleman is working single-handed, he can always get half 
the day when he wants it, doing the morning and evening feeds himself. Where indoor 
men are employed, it is a part of their bargain to take charge on alternate Sundays 
during church hours, the farmer or his son often taking his turn also, and in a similar 
way his wife or daughter takes her .tur/U with the . female , .servant. This usage is 
jealously guarded by the indoor servants, and they also frequently bargain for certain 
holidays, such as a quarterly fair, a church festival, pr some other celebration. Half 
holidays on Saturday are entirely unknown, except by special leave, but a good servant 
is generally treated with consideration in such matters. The indoor servant generally 
takes a few days, and sometimes a week, or two, at the term time, there being a number 
of supplementary hiring markets after the term. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. , 

- 11. Wages rule higher ill the northern and eastern than in the midland and western 

districts. Downpatrick heads the list as regards wages of regular men, followed by 
Limavady, Ballymena, and Cookstown. Then come Ardee, Letterkenny, Castleblayney. 
and Clones, and last Ballymahon, Ballyshannon, and Dromore West. The valuable 
perquisite of potato ground, is more liberally given in Limavady than elsewhere. ■ 
From the detailed reports it will be seen that the estimated annual earnings of the 
agricultural labourer, including perquisites and allowances, where such are given, 
range from 307. to 35 1. for first-rate men in the Downpatrick . district, and about the 
same in Limavady, down to 20Z. or less for ordinary labourers in Ballyshannon and 
Dromore West,, and about 23Z. for the small, number of ploughmen employed in (those 
districts. The current rates of weekly wages apd allowances are given below. , 
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to be found in charge of a gentleman’s flock, and earning from 15s. to 11. a week, shepherds. 
In other cases, the manager, whether steward or farmer, does the shepherd’s work, 
assisted by a handy labourer, and on out-farms the herd has charge of cattle and sheep 
alike. This class of men are paid sometimes by fixed wages, such as 10s. a week, 
cottage, and cow’s grass, sometimes by the grazing of milch cows and their calves, 
and occasionally a brood mare, with land for tillage, and an allowance for haymaking. 

The men employed in the latter way are said to be generally well off', their knowledge 
of stock giving them opportunities of adding to their income by dealing. Herds on 
small holdings are poorly paid. In Dromore district a man has a cottage and 4 acres 
of inferior tillage land for herding about 60 acres, working on another farm when 
required at 7s. 6d. a week ; and in another district I met with a case where an elderly 
man herds a very small holding, for which the remuneration is a cottage and garden, 
worth about Is. a week. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

12. In the districts of inquiry assigned to me, the supply of cottages, such as they Supply of 
are, is sufficient in number, and a good many are unoccupied, but a large proportion cottages, 
of them are deficient in space, in the number of apartments, and in sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

Good modern cottages have been built in most districts on the home farms of the 
resident gentry, and by some large proprietors in the villages on their estates, instances 
of which have been given in the separate reports, while in some other districts the 
landlords appear to have ignored the cottagers, relying for the labour they themselves 
require on the families of the small landholders, and discouraging the settlement of 
cottagers on the larger farms. This has led to an unequal distribution of cottages, 
and to the employment in such places of indoor men. 

In the manufacturing districts large numbers of good cottages have been built by 
the factory proprietors, and these are generally well designed, and much better in 
their sanitary arrangements than those in the agricultural districts. 

There is a larger proportion of good cottages in the Unions of Downpatrick, 
Ballymena, Ardee, Limavady, and Cookstown than in the other districts "visited. 
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The Bally mahon may come next, having had a large scheme recently carried out under the 
Agricul- Labourers Acts, but this district still has the largest number of utterly wretched 
Labourer. ca ^ ns ’ unfit for habitation, particulars Of which have been given in the report 

on the Union. As regards improved cottages, the remaining districts, I think, 

stand in the following order : Castleblayney, Clones, Letterkenny, Ballyshannon, and 
Dromore West, while as regards poor cottages it would be difficult to classify them, 
where so many everywhere are bad. 

Labourers’ 13. By the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1881, &c., power has been given to the board 
(Ireland) 0 f guardians, as local authority, to provide cottages and gardens, borrowing the money 
on the security of the rates, but over the entire north and west of Ireland little advan- 
tage has been taken of these Acts. Up to 31st March 1892 only 78 cottages had 
been sanctioned in the province of Ulster, and 87 in Connaught, while 4,464 had been 
granted in Leinster, and 7,242 in Munster. In the district of Ardee, 123 cottages had 
been completed under the Labourers Acts previous to the date of my visit, and 30 
were in process of erection. The average cost of these cottages, including preliminary 
and legal expenses, was about 115Z., and the sites are held chiefly by lease, at 15s. a 
year per site. With the exception of a few in the suburbs of the town, where the 
size of the gardens is defective, and where there is rather a superabundance of labour, 
these cottages are well distributed over the Union, and have half an acre of good land 
attached, and they are undoubtedly a great boon to those who have been so fortunate 
as to obtain them, the rents charged being Is. 3cZ. and Is. a week. A similar scheme 
has been carried out in the Ballymahon Union, 124 cottages having been built, and 
eight being in progress. These are of two classes, those containing three apartments 
being let at 1Z. 14s. 8 d. a year, and the second lot, with four apartments, at 1Z. 19s. 
In all cases they have half an acre of garden, and sanitary arrangements, and they 
present a pleasing contrast to the miserable dilapidated mud cabins, which are still 
common in this district, many of which are wholly “ unfit for human habitation.” 
Previous to the introduction of the Labourers Acts, Ballymahon was by far the worst 
of the districts visited, as to cottage accommodation, and even after the extensive 
improvements which have been made, the accommodation of the majority is still poor, 
and that of many simply vile. There are defective cottages in every district, but none 
to compare for wretchedness with those of a colony of squatters near the village of 
Abbeyshrule, in the Ballymahon Union. These people have built on the verge of the 
canal towing-path a row of huts of the most miserable description, some particulars 
of which have been given in the district report. Most of these huts contain only one 
apartment, some have no window, and several have about 100 square feet, or less, of 
floor space. 

In the Ballymena Union 12 cottages have been built at an average cost of 
125 Z. 16s. 6d., including sites and all expenses, the actual building costing about SOZ. 
These contain four apartments, and have each half an acre of garden, but the out- 
houses are defective. 

In the Dromore West Union seven cottages have been built, with half an acre of 
garden attached. 

It is difficult to account for the inaction of the local authorities in the northern and 
western provinces in this matter, but some of the objections urged against the Acts 
may be mentioned. 

(a.) It is said that the sanitary law is sufficient, if enforced, to meet the difficulty, 
but this it has quite failed to do in the past, for the obvious reason that the compulsory 
vacating of a dwelling without providing another is an injustice rather than a 
remedy and is seldom done. 

(b.) It is said by guardians that they are reluctant to burthen the rates with 
charges for cottages in the face of the prevailing agricultural depression, and with a 
constantly decreasing population ; and in connexion with this it is urged that the 
legal and other professional expenses, with the cost of sites and contractors’ profits, 
swell the price of cottages beyond their proper value, and that economy would be 
promoted by granting loans to farmers who require labour, subject to the approval 
and control of the local authority. 

(c.) In talking over this subject with a highly representative man, who knows the 
north well, he said, “ There is no use beating about the bush, the farmers do not want 
“ to create a new order of labourers, who would have the control of the situation,” 
and this idea may perhaps be more commonly held than acknowledged. 

Another influential man, who does not take this view, but who has strong sympathy 
with the labourers, and holds that they should have a permanent settlement on the 
land, thinks that a little gentle pressure might be put upon the guardians with that 
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object. He suggests that if the small grant to the Unions under the Probate Duties Act 
(1888) 'were appropriated by Parliament to the repayment of loans under the Labourers 
Acts, it •would be a practical way of bringing about the desired result. On this I do not 
presume to express an opinion, but merely give the suggestion for what it is worth. 

Y. — Gardens and Potato Grounds. 

14. Gardens are not so general in any of the districts as might be expected, and 
many are so small as to be of little value. They are, I think, more common in 
Downpatrick, Ardee, Cookstown, and part of Limavady than in the other districts, but 
many ancient gardens appear to have been abolished, and potato ground substituted. 

Potato grounds are given in different localities under different conditions, and in 
some places very liberally, half an acre being common in Limavady, while in other 
places a rood is given, and anything over a rood paid for. In Ardee it is the custom 
to manure and plant a rood for each labourer holding a house, and sometimes as much 
as half an acre if three of the family are working. In Downpatrick, where the rate of 
wages is highest, potato ground is more limited, and sometimes an allowance of two or 
three carts of potatoes is given instead of ground. 

15. The live stock kept by the Irish labourer is generally confined to pigs and 
poultry, and from these a large addition to earnings is sometimes made. Cows are 
rarely allowed except to herds. Where cows are kept, a charge of SI. is made for 
summer grazing, and 1/.. for the winter. Bees are seldom kept. 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

16. Benefit societies are not known among the agricultural labourers, but are 
common with railway and factory workers. 

VII. — Trade Unions. 

17. Trade Unions of agricultural labourers are not known in any of the districts 
visited by me, but there is one at Carrickmacross, county Monaghan, and a notice of 
another at Castlefin, county Donegal, has lately appeared in the local press, the avowed 
object of both being the improvement of the cottages, and not the regulation of 
wages. 

VIII. — General Relations. 

18. The general relations between employers and labourers are, with few exceptions, 
stated by the employers to be good. Some complaints are made as to breaches of 
agreement by indoor servants : that they mak« engagements and fail to take up the 
situations, and this appears to be sometimes done for a lark during the merry-making 
of the hiring market, in other cases to disappoint an employer against whom some 
acquaintance may have a grudge. Complaints by labourers refer more to their general 
condition than to the relations between them and their employers, which they state to 
be friendly. In some localities they complain as to the length of the hours, apparently 
with some justice. On the other hand, they generally say that they are treated with 
kindness and consideration in time of sickness. 


IX. — General Condition. 

19. There is great variety in the condition of the agricultural labourer in the 
districts visited. From all the evidence received from employers and labourers, I 
think the districts may be classed in the following order : — 


Class. 

TOo.. 

Condition of the 
Agricultural Labourer. 


{ 

Downpatrick - 

Limavady - - - - 

Ballymena 

Cookstown - - - 

j>Good. 


■ { 

Letterkenny - - 

Castleblayney - 
Clones - - - 

^■Fair. 


s. | 

Ballymahon 

Ballyshannon - - 

Dromore West - 

^ Poor. 



the agricultural depre ssion, but there is an attempt nearly everywhere to work with 
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Agricul- 

tural 

Labourer. 


Live stock. 


General 

relations 

good. 
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less help than formerly ; permanent improvements are almost at a standstill, more land 
is being put into pasture, and in many cases fences, roads, &c. are not sc tastefully 
kept. These causes have affected, and during the continuance of the present depression 
must seriously affect, the employment of the casual labourer, particularly in the pooim 
districts, and as there seems little prospect of improvement, his only resource will be 
migration to town, or emigration. . , 

Cottage accommodation, as already stated, is poor m many of the districts, and more or 
less defective in all, but permanent employment is the first requirement of the labourer. 

A northern manufacturer, in referring to the inability of farmers to give employment 
owing to their diminished profits and the increased tendency to put the land to grass, 
says, “The smaller farmers (peasants) will soon be the only cultivators, as they, with 
“ their own families, do the work themselves. I do not think labourers cottages, with 
“ allotments, any solution of the question, as what the labourer must first have is employ 
“ ment and wages in order to live, and' until farmers are able to give that, there is no 
“ use building houses with an acre or two for families to starve on. If farmers and 
“ labourers are to be kept on the land, there must be profit off the land to keep them 
“ which at present cannot be found by the farmer.’ . 

T hope this may prove too gloomy a forecast of the future of tillage farming m 
Ireland, but at the best the outlook is not cheerful. Many farmers are at present 
holding on under difficulties ; only those who have good land or exceptional advantages 
are prospering, and sub-letting for a crop is running down much of the land. 

In estimating the condition of the Irish labourer, an English standard cannot he 
adopted. The Irishman does not work so hard, nor do his wants approach those ot the 
Englishman. Even where best employed, he is much more abstemious both m food 
and drink, living on potatoes, flour-bread and tea, oatmeal-porridge and milk, with a 
small quantity of bacon, eggs, butter and salt fish, and butchers’ meat only as an 
occasional luxury. . . ... , . „ ., 

Under ordinary circumstances, the lot of the married labourer, until his family aie 
able to go to service, must be one of hardship, but after some of them are employed, his 
condition rapidly improves. 

In districts where there are domestic industries the wife and the girls from a very 
early ao-e are able to help, or the children are sent out to service, and their earnings 
brought to the parents. The eldest often emigrates, and helps the family until they 
are self-supporting, and a great deal of money comes to Ireland from abroad. 

20 The condition of the very small landholder does not differ materially from that 
of the cottager. Practically he is a labourer, but often so unfavourably located that 
there is little demand for his labour. The most marked examples are m the Unions 
of Dromore West and the Leitrim part of Ballyshannon, where districts occupied by- 
men of this class have been scheduled by the Congested Districts Board, being valued 
at 1 1 10s. or under per unit of population. Employment is very limited m such places, 
the young of both sexes migrating to better districts as indoor servants, and some ot 
the men going periodically to England or Scotland in search of employment. 

21. There is nothing more noticeable than the small amount of pauperism existing 
in most of the unions, but- reliance cannot be placed on poor law statistics as evidence 
of the relative condition of the labourers in the various districts, because the adminis- 
tration is comparatively liberal in some unions, and bard m others, particularly as 
regards outdoor relief. ' The following is a summary taken from the Deport of the 
Local Government Board for 1892 : — 





Percentage of 

Number on 

Percentage of 

Union. 

Population. 

Workhouse. 

population in 
Workhouse. 

at beginning 
of year. 

population on 
Outdoor Relief. 

Ardee - 

Ballymahon - 

Ballymena 

Ballyshannon 

Castleblayney 

Clones - 

Cookstown 

Downpatrick - 

Dromore West - 

Letterkenny - 

Limavady - " 

16,772 

178 

1-06 

402 

2-4 

14,640 

58,897 

23,290 

29,574 

17,836 

27,161 

43,236 

15,019 

13,950 

23,369 

112 

311 

117 

144 

83 

104 

165 

59 

77 

107 

•8 

•53 

•5 

•46 

•38 

•38 

•39 

•55 

•45 

806 

159 

145 

2 

91 

76 

176 

1-6 

1-4 

•68 

•5 

•33 

•17 

1-17 

= 
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In conclusion, although the condition of the agricultural labourer in the districts 
visited by me cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory, it is certainly better than 
at any former time. The rate of wages has generally advanced, while the low price of 
breadstuff's and clothing enables the labourer to live better and dress better, and lie has 
free education and free medical attendance. As matters now stand, the general opinion 
is that in the northern tillage districts the labourer is receiving as much as the farmer 
can afford. to pay, having regard to the prevailing depression. 

On the other hand the cottage accommodation is often defective, and sometimes very 
bad, and as the labourer has seldom any tie to bind him to the land he emigrates with 
less reluctance than the small landholder. If this emigration is to be kept in check, it 
will be essential to provide improved cottages and allotments, or possibly to give the 
better class of labourers some more direct interest in the land than they now have ; and 
the sooner the northern Irish farmers face this important question the better, I think, 
will be their prospect of a supply of efficient labourers in the future. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) R. McCREA. 


APPENDIX. 


Table I. — Showing the Number and Size of Holdings. Extracted from Table III., 
Agricultural Statistics, 1891. 





Holdings nc 

4 exceeding 



500 

| Total 
i number 
of 

holdings. 

Total 

acreage 

of 

Union. 

Average 
| acreage 
of 

i holdings. 

. 


| 15 j 30 

| 50 | 100 , 

200 | 

J00 

Aruce 

538 1 

296 1 

529 

472 

M1 1 os7 

155 

74 

10 




Ballymalion - 

287 1 

345 j 

694 

767 

405 | 244 

107 

48 

4 




Ballymena 

234 

576 

1,601 

1,642 | 

813 | 475 

100 I 

40 

9 

1 5.490 



Ballyshannon 

184 i 

329 

3,253 

1,281 

640 348 

105 

36 ; 

4 

4,170 



Castleblaynev 


752 

2,638 

1,518 1 

421 137 

17 

1 


1 5,895 1 



Clones - 

20!) 

342 

1,185 : 

992 , 

400 197 







Cookstown 

G81 

580 

1,799 

1,323 

462 197 j 

46 

9 





Downpatrick - 

1,042 ! 

654 

1,767 i 

1,547 | 

820 1 494 

102 

26 

1 5 

1 6,457 



Dromore West 

116 ; 

175 

979 

775 

268 155 

71 

23 





Letterkenny 

158 [ 

126 

367 

607 1 

403 343 

108 

46 


j 2,170 



Limavady 


190 

706 

839 ! 

584 431 

149 ! 

52 

19 

3,214 

152,710 j 

47-2 


Table II. — Showing the proportion per cent, under Crops (including Meadow and 
Clover), Grass, Fallow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren 
Mountain Land, and Water, Roads, and Fences in 1891. 



Crops, 
including 
Meadow 
and Clover 

G ™. Fallow. Egjfi 

Turf Bog. 


I Barren 
| Mountain. 

■ 

Water, 
Roads, 
Fences, &c. 

Ardee 

35-7 

56-3 -2 1-9 





Ballymalion - - - 

24-1 

57-3 -1 1-2 

110 




Ballymena 

32-5 

50-5 | -1 -7 





Ballyshannon 

19-4 

59'2 -1 -8 





Castleblayney 

39-2 

50-5 -2 -8 






32-7 

56-0 *2 -7 





Cookstown ~ - - 

42-2 






Downpatrick ... 

47-5 

40-9 -1 2-1 





Dromore West 







Letterkenny 

22-0 

48-8 -1 j -6 





Limavady - 

27-5 

38-2 -1 -8 

7-3 


23-0 

4-6 
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The 

AGRICUL- 

TURAL 

Labourer. 


Table III. — Extracted from Agricultural Statistics, showing the Extent under Crops 
in 1891, and the Valuation and Population, 1891. 



: 

Population, 

1881. 

Population, 

1891. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

20 years), 
1881. 

earners 
over 20 
in 1891. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Acres of 

per Wage- 
earner. 

A rrlno 

19,786 

16,772 

15'2 

2,559 

1,918 

25- 

' 18 

Ballyinahou 

17,166 

14 640 

14-7 

1,612 

1,296 

19-6 

18 


67,794 

58,897 






Ballyshannnon - 

26,504 

23.280 

12-1 

1,274 

997 

22- 

25 

Castleblayney 

85,852 








20,698 


14- 






30,930 

27,162 

12-2 

1,878 

1 638 

12-8 

24 


49,139 

43,236 

12- 

4,030 

3,364 

16-5 



17,349 

15,019 

13-4 

662 

665 

Stationary 

19 

Letterkenny 

15,571 

13,950 

10-4 

1,215 

879 

27-6 

25 

Limavady 

26,231 

23,369 

1..-9 

2,41,8 
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Cookstown 

meeting. 


No attend- 
trace of 


Stewarts- ^ 


No attend, 
ance of 
labourers. 


population i 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 

S IE) September 5, 1892. 

1. In pursuance of instructions received, I have 
the honour to forward a short report upon the supply 
of labour, and the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in the union of Cookstown, Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 

2. Having received general instructions from Mr. 
Little, whom I met in Dublin on 1st July, I attended 
on the 16th July at the County Tyrone Assizes, where 
I had an interview with three grand jurors, two of 
whom reside in the Cookstown Union, and the third 
upon its border. These gentlemen recommended that 
a meeting should be held at Cookstown after the rising 
of the board of guardians on the 23rd of July, and I 
accordingly arranged to open the inquiry at that time. 

Meanwhile, I posted circulars to members of the 
board of guardians, to the local clergy and magistrates, 
and to the cesspayers appointed to sit at presentment 
sessions, asking them to attend on the date mentioned. 
On the 20th July I proceeded to Cookstown, and at 
once put myself in communication with employers and 
labourers, as well as with the* acting clerk of the 
union. 

On the 21st I attended the fair of Moneymore, on 
the verge of the union, where I met a number of 
employers, and on the 22nd I drove to Tullahoge, 
Stewartstown, and other places, calling on several 
resident gentlemen and farmers, who suggested that a 
meeting should be held at Stewartstown on or about 
29th. 

3. In accordance with these arrangements I held a 
meeting at the court-house, Cookstown, on the 23rd 
July, which was attended by 15 persons ; one a deputy- 
lieutenant, two others magistrates, two clergymen of 
the Presbyterian church, two elected guardians, and 
eight farmers. Ho labourer attended this meeting, 
although I had seen many, and invited them to come. 
After a lengthened conversation, during which I ex- 
plained the objects of the inquiry, forms (No. 3) were 
distributed to those who had not already received them, 
and the meeting was adjourned to Friday (29th) at 
Stewartstown. 

I was obliged to leave the union on 25th and 26th, 
returning on 27th. During the two days preceding 
the Stewartstown meeting I saw a large number of 
labourers as they proceeded to their work in the morn- 
ing, and during the day I visited a number of gentle- 
men, among others, Sir Nathaniel Staples, Bart., 
whom I found to be a large employer of agricultural 
labour, and whose agent has sent in a return, which is 
appended. 

On the 29th I held a meeting at Stewartstown, which 
was attended by Mr. Hunt Chambrd, an estate agent 
and large farmer, by one other magistrate, one solicitor, 
and a few farmers living in the village. 

As at Cookstown, no labourers attended, although I 
had talked to numbers, and invited them to come or to 
send deputies. None of the local clergy attended the 
meeting, and I came to the conclusion to hold no more 
meetings in this union, as the time spent in organising 
and attending them would probably be better employed 
in moving about among the farmers and labourers and 
conversing with them, a course which I pursued 
during my subsequent stay in the union. 

4. The union of Cookstown contains, according to 
of the Ordnance Survey, 96,720 acres, the valuation of 
which is returned at 60,5351., and the population, 
making allowance for decrease, is now about 30,000. 
It is, in the main, an agricultural union, 81T per 
cent, of its area being returned as agricultural land, 
and 4T3 per cent, as under crops requiring most 
labour. The proportion of the total number of males 
over 20 years of age included in the agricultural class 
is 70'7 per cent., and the wage earners in agriculture 
U 78050. 


(labourers, shepherds, and indoor farm servants) as B — I. 
14-8 per cent. This very small proportion of wage £ookb- 
earners is due to the fact that many of the holdings — 
from their small size, do not employ outside labour, 
the family being sufficient for the work. 

5. The union varies considerably in its character, Characiaris- 
extending from a level of about 50 feet on the shore of 10 

Lough Neagh to a very high altitude in the Munter- 
lony mountain range, where it is bounded, by a portion 
of the Omagh Union, formerly included in the small 
union of Gortin. 

Roughly speaking, there are three classes of country 
in the union, divided by irregular lines from north to 
south:— 1st. A belt of flat low-lying land to the east; 

2nd. The rolling land in the middle; and 3rd. The 
mountainous country to the west. 

5 (a). The flat district next Lough Neagh is occupied Hat 
chiefly by small landholders, who, in the majority of | ake _ 
cases, till their farms with the assistance of their 
families, and who frequently supplement their small 
earnings by fishing oh tho lake for pollen, an industry 
analogous to herring fishing on the coast. At other 
seasons eels and trout are sought for, and while somo 
industrious men make a good living by fishing, I am 
inclined to tho opinion that the profits derived lrom the 
fishery are in many cases fully discounted by the 
neglect of tillage which it entails. 

There are few labourers in this part of the union. 

5 (6). The second district comprises the rolling land ^horentro 
in the middle of the union, which is of fair agricultural 0 f union, 
quality, well tilled and well stocked, and having within 
its bounds several fine residential places, a number of 
factories for the spinning and weaving of linen, and 
farms of much larger size than the western or eastern 
divisions, and therefore requiring much more labour. 

5 (c). The third or western division of the union is of Mountainous 
a mountainous character, and is peopled by a hardy, p 1 • 
industrious peasantry, who have reclaimed from heath 
large tracts of the hills, and who live a rough but fairly 
comfortable and contented life. Their holdings are of 
small valuation in proportion to their area ; peat fuel is 
abundant ; and some employment is obtained by saving 
peat for persons at a distance. 

There are but few labourers in this district ; tho small 
tenants spend their spare time in reclaiming by spade 
labour and fencing additional patohes of moor. Many 
of the young men and women emigrate to the colonies 
and the United States ; a few come to the lowlands for 
harvest work, returning homo in time for their own 
later harvest ; and some are employed as indoor farm 
servants in the lowlands. 

Formerly the population of this, and to some extent 
of other, parts of the union migrated to England and 
Scotland in search of employment. This is now rare, 
but some young men, instead of emigrating, find settle- 
ments in the manufacturing centres of England and 
Scotland. 


I. — Supply op Labour. 

6 In the central part of the union the supply of Thoaupply 
labour is rather limited. Out of seven returns which I °> lttbour - 
have appended to this report, five say the supply is 
insufficient, while two say it is sufficient in their neigh- Supply in«uf- 
bourhood, and many others with whom I conversed haytilno a ,„i 
informed me that they found it difficult for some years harvest es- 
past in hay and harvest time to get a sufficiency of poemm. 
labour. Both the gentlemen who state the supply to 
be sufficient are proprietors who have a largo amount 
of labour from their own tenants, so that their state- 
ments can scarcely be set against the united testimony 
of the large number, who consider the supply of labour 
insufficient for tho present requirements. 

7. Every one in the union agrees that the supply of Ucr^or 
labour has steadily decreased during the past 15 years. 

Mr. Crawford estimates tho decrease at 20 per cent., 
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8 40 per cent, in Ms neigh- 

TMs is attributed to emigration, which goes on 
steadily. 

8. There is no immigration at any seaisOn- of-the year. 

9. Those who have expressed an opinion as to the 
efficiency of the labourers of this union are agreed that 
they are not so efficient as in former times. 

j Mi 1 . Crawford, a very thoughtful farmer, says that old 
men only can be employed at several particular or handy 
jobs, which he enumerates. This may be accounted for 
by the emigration of the best of the young men, who 
have lived in the houses of 1 the farmers, where they are 
usually better trained than the casual labourer (who 
moves from farm to farm), and where they can readily 
save in a short time money for passage and outfit. 


part of 


by factories. 


Remarks oi 


II.— Conditions oi? Engagement. 

Employment 10. In the central division of the union, which may 
continuous be regarded as the home of the agricultural labourer, 
employment is regular and continuous, every man, 
woman, and young person able to do a fair day’s work 
being employed in summer, and all the men and boys 
and most of the women in winter. In the neighbour- 
hood of the manufacturing town of Cookstown, as well 
as near the villages of Coagh and Coal Island, the 
manufacturer competes with the farmer for the available 
labour, and families of agricultural labourers often 
move into the villages or their suburbs, and become 
mill hands. This has tended not only to lessen the 
supply of agricultural labour, but in some degree to 
impair its efficiency, as the best men and those with 
strong families go to the mills. 

As observed in a previous paragraph, the conditions 
in the eastern and western parts of the union are very 
different from those prevailing in the central district, 
holdings being of smaller size, and the work generally 
done by members of the family. 

The class of labourers is therefore scarce in the 
mountainous part of the union, but there are some few 
squatters, who hang on to the holdings where they were 
born or where they have married. 

They get a place to build a cabin, or an old One to 
repair ; a bit of land from some relative and a run on 
the mountain for a cow, for which they pay in money 
or labour ; but the class is dying out, sub-letting being 
discouraged, on all well managed properties, by the 
landlord ; and the tenant being forced into a similar 
policy by the provisions of the Land Acts* and Franchise 
Act.f 

In a previous paragraph on the characteristics of the 
union, some observations on the lake shore district have 
been made which explain the condition of the people on 
the narrow flat belt adjoining the lake. 

11. Young men are engaged for a term of six months, 
living in the, employer’s house, and on the smaller 
holdings are regarded almost as members of the family. 
The term times are May and November, and no notice is 
inquired to terminate this engagement. The agreements 
are verbal, and are made at half-yearly hiring markets, 
which are a sort of holiday in the entire country where 
this custom of engagement prevails. . A steady young 
man often stays for yoars in the same, employment, 
until ho marries or emigrates. 

Men with families are also sometimes engaged in a 
similar way, but more frequently as outdoor labourers, 
renting a cottage either from their employer or from a 
landlord in an adjoining village, and employed in some 
instances at regular weekly wages on the same farm, 
or if casual labourers merely by the week or day, as 
they wish. 

12. The hours of labour vary a little in different 
districts of the union. Carters, ploughmen, and 
cattlemen are expected to work from 6 a.m to 7 p.m. , 
both in winter and summer (see Mr. Crawford’s 
return). ' 

Ordinary labourer's on some farms work in summer 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with two hours for meals ; on 
other farms from 7 a, m. to 6 p.m. with one hour for 
dinner, and in winter from daylight till dark, with an 
hour for dinner and sometimes time, for a second 
breakfast or tea, which is brought to them. 

• Under the Land Act a tenant who has 
holding may he esoludcd from the benefit of tl! 
he is not. in occupation of the entire holding, 
than half an acre, the sub-tenant may acquire 
tenant agaiust him. , 

t A " rated occupier ” may be struck off the v 
and compelled to claim as a 11 householder.” 




Women work the same hours as ordinary labourers 
on the farms where they are employed, and young 
people during the hay and flax season, and in the grain 
harvest, when employed, work the same hours. 

13. The extreme limit of- time worked, is given by 
Mr. Crawford as 10J hours, for carters, ploughmen, 
and cattlemen. 


Agricul. 

Labourer. 



Other employers and labourers state that the hours 
of labour are in summer, 10 hours, including the time 
spent in going from the yard to the fields, but not the 
time spent in returning. . , ;hau 

In winter, the ordinary labourer works from daylight 
to dark ; men in charge of horses and cattle from 

6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with two hours for meals, or from 

7 a.m. to t> p.m. with one hour for dinner. 

I am inclined to regard Mr. Crawford’s statement as 
the more exact with regard to the limits of time 
worked by horse and cattlemen, while their actual 
hours of labour may be reduced in winter, when field 
work is stopped. , at an early hour, and the ploughmen 
are disengaged till stable time, and the cattleman until 
the hour for giving the evening feed. 

14. There is no work on Sunday, except the necessary Sunday 
attendance on horses and cattle, which in summer is worli - 
comparatively slight, being confined to the feeding and 
watering of horses and the milking of cattle. 

In winter cattlemen are fully employed on Sunday, 
but an arrangement is sometimes made by which 
assistance is given on Saturday by the preparation of 
food, or on Sunday by a member of employer’s or of 
labourer’s family staying at home so as to permit the 
cattleman to go to service on alternate Sundays. 

A similar custom exists with regard to the women 
servants in farmers’ houses. 

The number of labiurers employed on Sunday is Number cm- 
estimated by Mr. Crawford as two out of every five, ployed on 
and in his ease tMs is doubtless correct, but I have f ’ unday - 
reason tp believe that it is in excess of the propor- 
tionate number employed on Sunday over the union 
generally. 


Ill;— Wages' and Earnings. 

15. The wages of the agricultural labourer in this Waces d 
union vary as he approaches to or recedes from the earnings, 
manufacturing centre of Cookstown, and the smaller 
manufacturing villages of Coagh and Coal Island. 

Ordinary skilled labourers hired in a farmer’s house, 
well lodged and boarded, .get 162. a , year, equal 
according to Mr. Crawford to 252. Ploughmen, 182. 
and board/ equivalent, according to the same authority 
to 272. I would be inclined to estimate the board and 
lodging of a labourer in a farmhouse at 122. which 
would bring up the earnings of the ordinary skilled 
labourer to 282. a year, and those of the ploughman and 
good cattleman to 302., or about 10s. 6(2. and 11s. 6(2, 
a week respectively. This is rather in excess of the 
returns made by some farmers, and is higher than that 
given by, — 

16. James Mallms, a labourer, .who said, “ I get 9s. a Minimum 
“ week round the year, and others arc worse off. I pay wa S eSi 

“ Is. a wepk for a house in the village, and 1(2. per ridge 
“ of 14 square yards Tor potato ground.” This amounts 
to 28s. 10(2. per acre. 

James Mariwi, w}io holds 4 acres andahouse from a 
farmer, says, “ I pay 62. rent. I work where I please. 

“ A steady labourer gets 9s. a week all the year. Young 
“ men hired in farmers’ houses get 162, a year and are 
“ well lodged and fed. Wages of casual labourers vary 
“ according to the season and their ability, they get 
“ 2s. 6(2. a day in hay time and harvest, and their 
“ dinner.” 

Milligan , carter to a small miller, said, “ I get 5s. a 
“ week and am lodged and fed in my master’s house 
“ I count this equal tp 12s. a week, as I am well fed 
“ and w r ell lodged. ” 

This man informed me that, having recently married/ 
he intended leaving, as he could do better. He has 
remained in his present place owing to the exceptional 
comfort and the kindness of his employer. 

A hand -loom weaver, who works in his own house, Wages of 
said he got 10s. for weaving 60 yards of lawn hand- hand-loom 
kerchiefs, which he could easily do in a week, and do ' vcaver - 
some occasional jobs on his bit of land. TMs industry 
is rapidly dying out, and the weavers moving into the 
neighbourhood of the factories. 

17. A number of lemreere "hoeing turnips told me they Wages of 
got 10(2. a day at that job ; when flax pulling comes on 
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they get 15d. to 18cZ. , and in the grain harvest Is. 8 d. 
to 2s. 

These women live at a distance from any factory, as 
do all those whose statements I have given, and hence 
their regular wages, outside of harvest work, is some- 
what lower than that prevailing in the neighbourhood 
of factories, where there is more competition for labour. 

Sir Nathaniel Staples, Bart., who employs 38 persons 
( see Mr. Magill’s return) pays men 9s. a week and 
women 5s. There are eight excellent houses on the 
place ; the other labourers are small landholders or 
their sons, who live near to the demesne. The, men in 
the yard, stables, and garden, who live on the place, get 
milk and fuel equal to 2«. or 2s. 6 d. a week. A similar rate 
of wages is current on other large places, but few give 
so much employment, the tendency of late years having 
been to put demesne and home farms into pasture. 

18. By the invitation of Sir N. Staples I re-visited 
his place, to meet his agent, who was absent at my first 
visit. I also talked to some of the labourers between 
whom and their employer the best relations exist ; the 
houses are kept in first rate order, constant employment 
is given, and kind and considerate treatment in sickness 
and old age, the place altogether affording a good 
illustration of the benefits which a thoughtful resident 
proprietor can confer upon the petiole on his estate. 

19. It may, I think, be fairly concluded that the 
wages of agricultural labourers range in this union 
from 9s. to 11s. 6d. or 12s. a week according to efficiency 
and their situation with regard to factories, or from 23 Z. 
to 30Z. a year. 

20. There is very little piece-work done, only one 
farmer, Mr. Crawford, taking any notice of it. He says, 
drains are opened by piece-work, the price varying 
according to the nature of the subsoil. 

21. In haytime and harvest the casual labourer 
obtains a higher rate of wages according to the demand, 
ranging up to 15s. a week, according to Mr. Adair’s and 
Mr. Chambre’s returns. 

22. The only perquisite commonly given by the 
farmer is a piece of ground for planting potatoes as 
stated under the head of “ Gardens, allotments, &c.” 
Some large proprietors (see Mr. Magill’s return) give 
fuel and milk, but it is quite exceptional. Other 
allowances and payments in kind, so far as I could 
discover, are unknown. 

23. A number of men are employed during the winter 
and spring months in flax-scutching, which is carried 
on in small mills on the lighter streams through the 
union, and a somewhat larger number of women are 
employed in “ streaking” and rolling the flax straw to 
prepare it for the scutching process. 

Scutching is a highly skilled trade, at which men 
are employed by piece-work, and as these mills are 
not under the Factory Acts, they often work very 
long hours. Mr. Beeper, who is well acquainted with 
the details of the flax trade, being managing director 
of a spinning mill, estimates the average earnings 
of a scutcher at 16s. a week, but in the early part of 
the season, or when the price of the fibre is rising, 
they sometimes make much more. 

The period of their employment fluctuates from about 
four to about eight months, and they are casual 
labourers during the remainder of the year, when not 
bound to work to the mill owner on his farm. 

The few quarrymen in the union appear to work at 
the quarries all the year, and, except when thrown out 
of employment for a time, do not work on farms. 

Extensive quarries, formerly worked, are now being 
re-opened, ana will afford valuable employment. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

24. The supply of cottages is sufficient as regards 
numbers, but has decreased as the population became 
thinned by emigration or by removal from the strictly 
agricultural districts to the mills. 

25. The cottage in which the regular agricultural 
labourer lives is generally situated on the farm on 
which he works ; that of the casual labourer often in 
a village near to which he finds employment. 

26. The condition of the cottages varies, but is for 
the most part fairly good. 

27. They are generally built of stone and lime, and 
in the country the older cottages are thatched with 
straw. In the towns and villages thatched houses are 
being replaced by slated houses, and the modem 
cottages in the country districts are all slated. 


28. The accommodation varies from two to three 
apartments, and in the villages four somotimes. Mr. 
Leeper says, some cottages have only one a|1firtmont, 
but I did not notice any such case while in the union, 
and I think they must be very rare, probably confined 
to bog holdings, where the poor often squat. ’ 

29. The usual form of the cottages is a plain house, 
18 to 20 feet long by 14 or 16 wide, half of which is 
divided as a kitchen, the remaining half, in the ruder 
houses, constitutes the second apartment, but in other 
cases is divided into two small rooms, which would 
measure about 10 feet by 8 feet, or oftener 9 feet by 
7 feet, or even less. 

In some cases the bedroom end is lofted, and forms a 
fourth apartment, approached by a ladder. 

30; Ventilation, in the majority of cases, is very 
defective ; windows often are made fast, but this state 
of things is rather improved by the habit of the Irish 
peasantry of keeping the upper leaf of the door almost 
constantly open during the day. 

31. The drainage is generally nil, but in low-lying 
situations an open drain is sometimes found. In some 
backward localities a cesspool is sometimes seen 
dangerously near to the cottage door, but generally the 
sanitary laws appear to have been put in force. The 
refuse from the house is usually put upon, a heap and 
mixed with bog stuff or clay to provide a compost for 
the garden or potato patch. 

As to the cottages in his neighbourhood Mr. Crawford 
says, “ The supply of cottages, such as they are, is 
“ equal to the demand. As compared with the past 
“ there is scarcely any improvement, but they are 
“ favourably situated in most cases in respect to 
“ distance from work, and, with the exception of one 
“ village, are on the farms. 

“ In some cases they are in bad repair, but on the 
“ whole it is fair. They are usually built of stone, 
“ with thatched roof of straw; with limited accom- 
“ modation, the usual number of rooms being two; 
“ very small; bad ventilation; no drainage, and 
“ precarious water supply, with no out-offices.” 

In the towns and villages the cottages are of a better 
class, consisting generally of three or four rooms, and 
their sanitaiy condition is also better than in the 
country. 

32. There is an abundant supply of good water over 
the union generally. 

33. The labourers’ outhouses extend only to a pig- 
gery, and sometimes a shelter for fowls. In other 
cases the hens are permitted to roost in the cottages. 
In the country districts privies are few and far 
between, in the villages they are more general. 

34. In the towns and villages the cottages are held 
directly from the lord of the soil or from a middle 
landlord who holds a long lease. In the country they 
are generally held from the farmer, who builds them, 
as he does the other farmhouses and offices, it being 
quite exceptional in this union, and in Ulster generally, 
for the estate owner to erect buildings for the tenant 
or the labourer, except, of course, on the home 
farm, which he himself occupies. There are no cot- 
tages owned by labourers, but in some cases small 
farmers, who own their own cottages, work as casual 
labourers when not fully employed on their own 
holdings. 

35. Where the labourer lives in a cottage on the 
farm where he works, he is generally charged weekly 
rent, which enables the fanner to determine the 
tenancy by a week’s notice in the event of the labourer 
leaving his employment. 

In some of the villages cottages and gardens are held 
direct from the estate owner, and in the neighbourhood 
of the factories excellent cottages with modem appli- 
ances have been built for the operatives. These are let 
by the week. 

35. (a.) The usual rent for an agricultural labourer’s 
cottage and small garden is, in the country districts, 3s. 
a week, sometimes a “ bare house,” or cottage without a 
garden is obtained for 9 d. a week, and a house with a 
very good garden may bring Is. 6d. 

In the villages rents range from a minimum of Is. a 
week up to 2s. 6d. or 3s., according to accommodation 
and to the size of garden. 

(6.) The rates are all paid by landlord, where the 
valuation is under 4Z., even where the letting is annual, 
except there is a special agreement. 
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V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

36. 'the cottages generally have gardens of small size 
attached, in some places only a few perches, in others 
varying from half a rood to half an acre, beyond which 
they do not extend, holdings over half an acre being 
regar led as agricultural tenancies under the Lana 
Acts. The gardens are well cultivated, with some 
exceptions ; potatoes and cabbages are the chief crops 
grown, sometimes other vegetables are added, and m 
many cases flowers are seen, generally of large showy 

37. None. 

38. These are generally given free by the farmer to 
the labourer who resides on the farm, see statements of 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Leeper. The labourer 
residing in a village pays the farmer for his potato 
ground, see statement of James Mallins (write), and 
those of Mr. Chambrd and Mr. Adair, appended to 
report. 

39. It is very exceptional for a labourer in this 
union to keep a cow, and there are no cow pastures. 

40. The live stock of the labourer in some localities 
is confined to fowls, in others pigs are kept. Bees are 


VI. — Benefit Societies and Trades Unions. 


41. Benefit societies and trades 
tural labourers are entirely unknowi 


unions of agrieul- 
n in this union. 


VII. — General Belations between Employer and 
Employed. 


42. The general relations between employers and 
omployed appear to be of a friendly description ; 
engagements are in general faithfully observed by both 
parties, and consequently disputes between employers 
and labourers are of rare occurrence. 


VIII. — General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

43. The condition of the agricultural labourer in this 
union compares favourably with many other districts. 
All employers and labourers concur in the opinion 
that it has greatly improved during the past 15 years, 
inasmuch as the rate of wages has increased, that 
employment is more regular and continuous, and that 
the price of the necessaries, and many of the comforts 
and luxuries, has very materially decreased. Some 
employers say that the condition of the labourer is 
likely still further to improve, but it is doubtful 
whether the tillage farmer could bear any further 
strain on his diminished earnings, and it is probable 
that any rise of wages will be controlled by the 
tendency to turn tillage land into pasture. 

The condition of the labourer’s cottages is not 
altogether satisfactory, and deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all persons of influence. Tt seems to be 
the only disability of which the labourer in this union 
can complain, but the agricultural labourer is generally 
satisfied with any accommodation, however poor, 
provided he is well and constantly employed. It is to 
be noticed that there is a strong indisposition on the 
part of the ratepayers in this and other Ulster unions, 
to incur responsibility for money borrowed for cottage 
building, either personally or under the provisions of 
the Labourers (Ireland) Acts. 


44. Mr. Crawford says, “The condition of the 
“ agricultural labourer is, on the whole, very good, 
“ with the exception of his house. Provide him with 
“ a fail - house and about a rood of ground, which he 
“ can call his own, and no man to disturb him, and 
“ you place him in a position of independence and 
“ comfort fully equal to his employer, indeed in a 
‘ ‘ great many instances much better. He has constant 
“ and regular employment for himself and his family, 
“ education for his children, and not too long hours of 
“ labour, with good pay. In harvest and hay time 
“ women can earn 9s. per week, and I know some 
“ families whose average weekly earnings amount to 
“ 50s. per week.” 

Mr. Leeper, J.P., says, “ the general condition of the 
“ agricultural labourer has vastly improved during the 
“ past 15 years, the decadence of hand-loom weaving 
“ having driven large numbers into the towns, and to 
“ the factories in the district, where the women and 
“ girls in the families always find employment. The 
‘ ‘ labour in the country has become scarce and dearer, 
‘ ‘ and the employment continuous ; work is always to 
“ be had, and wages are likely to rise still further. 
“ The condition of the dwellings might be much 
“ improved; the practice of having the manure pit 
“ close to and in front of the door is almost universal ; 
“ if the authority of the sanitary inspectors were 
“ enforced, it would vastly improve matters in this 
“ respect.” He also says, “the present state of the 
“ law operates adversely to the labourer, as the farmer 
“ cannot let a larger quantity of ground than half an 
“ acre without the labourer acquiring the status of a 
“ judicial tenant. I would strongly advocate an 
“ alteration of the law which would obviate this.” 

It may be suggested that the adoption of either of 
these schemes would tend to impair the efficiency of 
the labourer ; in the former case, by rendering him 
independent of his employer, and in the latter by em- 
ploying too much of his time on his own holding ; but, 
however that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
building of comfortable cottages, with adequate pro- 
vision for the separation of the sexes, and with suitable 
sanitary arrangements, is a matter of the highest 
importance to the welfare of the labourer, and to the 
supply of labour in the near future. 

The aversion which the Ulster ratepayers have 
hitherto shown to the Labourers (Ireland) Acts would 
probably be overcome by an amending Act, lowering 
the rate of interest on loans for the building of cottages, 
and strengthening the control over the expenditure, 
which in some Irish unions has been most extravagant, 
and altogether out of proportion to the benefits 
received by the labourer. 

45. I have appended to this report an abstract from 
seven returns sent in by gentlemen who are employers 
of labour in the union, and well acquainted with its 
requirements. Erom these returns I have derived 
much assistance in forming my opinion as to the 
condition of the labourer, and, making allowance for 
the somewhat different circumstances of various parts 
of the union, I have found them to agree closely with 
the information communicated verbally by labourers 
and others with whom I met and conversed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) B. McCrea, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Aoriotit Grange House, Strabane, 

toeal g IRj October 1892. 

LABOUEBR. ,1 p yi Jmyg the honour to submit the following short 
report on the union of Ballyshannon, situated in the 
counties of Donegal, Fermanagh and Leitrim. 

(2.) Before proceeding to Ballyshannon I communi- 
cated with the clerk of the union, from whom I obtained 
a list of the guardians, and of a number of the highest 
ratepayers, and to these gentlemen, as well as to the 
local clergy and magistrates, I sent a circular convening 
a meeting for the 20th of August. I went to Bally- 
shannon on the 15th August, remaining till the 17th, 
interviewing everyone I could meet, including the 
proprietors of the two local papers, who inserted para- 
graphs in their issue of the 19th, urging all persons in 
the union to come forward and assist in the inquiry. 
At the meeting of 20th August there were present, the 
incumbent of the parish, two magistrates, one merchant, 
one solicitor, and eight farmers. After a long conver- 
sation forms No. 3 were distributed, and the gentlemen 
present promised to send in returns and to facilitate 
my inquiries in every way they could. Two of these 
gentlemen afterwards sent me returns and I obtained 
a few others from employers of labour, in other parts 
of the union, but many of the resident gentlemen with 
whom I met, and who promised assistance, entirely 
failed to fulfil their promises. There were no labourers 
present at this first meeting. 

(3.) Afterwards, by arrangement with Reverend 
Canon McKenna, the Roman Catholic clergyman of 
Ballyshannon, I held two evening meetings, at which a 
large number attended, but I was unable to determine 
what proportion were actual labourers, the majority 
doubtless being small landholders. 

(4.) The union of Ballyshannon is situated in the 
South-western part of Donegal, and the adjoining 
parts of Fermanagh and Leitrim. 

It has a frontage to the sea of 12 or 13 miles, and 
includes in its area part of Lower Lough Erne, by 
which and by the River Erne, the union is intersected. 
It also includes another large lake, Lough Melvin, 
which separates Fermanagh and Leitrim and discharges 
the drainage of a considerable district by the river 
Bundrowes. 

(5.) Along the entire foreshore, and generally oyer 
the union, the mountain limestone formation prevails, 
but to the eastward of Lough Melvin it disappears, 
and is replaced, or rather covered by the millstone grit, 
which occupies a high ridge in the Fermanagh or east- 
ern end of the union, replaced again by the limestone 
in the lower lying country round Churchhill, in the 
extreme eastern part of the union. 

In the northern part a spur of the Schistose 
formation, which prevails in the middle of Donegal, 
comes in, but the union lies mainly on the limestone. 

The character of the soil varies from excellent lime- 
stone land, capable of feeding good store cattle and 
sheep, to a very low quality of mountain soil. Much 
of the medium and inferior part shows traces of burning, 
a system which formerly was practised extensively in 
this and other parts of the West of Ireland, and which 
so exhausted the productive power of the soil that no 
restorative tillage can bring it up to its original 
fertility. 


in, A*. 




(6.) The Ballyshannon Union has an area of 132,310 
acres, the poor law valuation is 50,5692.; the population 
in 1881 was 26,504, which had decreased in 1891 to 
23,290, or a decrease of 12 per cent, in the decade. 

In 1861 the population of the union was 38,961, so 
that in the past thirty years the decrease has been 
40 per cent, all over the union. 

(7.) The town of Ballyshannon had in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 2,840 which had decreased in 1891 to 2,471. 


U 78050. 


Bundoran, a watering place of some note, had in 1881 
a population of 798, Ballintra 460, Belleck 290, 

Kinlough 276. These and the smaller villages of 
Castlecaldwell, Garrison, Tullaghan, and others, have 
now a larger proportion of the labourers than the 
country districts, where few remain, but there are a 
great many small landholders, on the border line 
between labourers and farmers, who take employment 
at home when they can get it, and who often migrate in 
search of work. 

(81) This is especially the case in the county Leitrim Congested 
part of the union, where there arc, five electoral districts, 
divisions, scheduled as congested districts, i.e., having 
a valuation of less than 12. 10s. 0 d. per head of the 
population. 

These five' divisions had in 1881 a population of 5,318 
and a poor law valuation of 6,4962. 

One small electoral division in county Donegal is also 
scheduled, having a population of 771 and a valuation 
of 8592. 19s. 0c2. 

(9.) The entire district comprised in the union, Pastoral 
despite its large population and generally poor character, l ^™ teT of 
has reverted to pasture, there being no instance of a 
tillage farm with a regular rotation, so far as I could 
observe or ; ascertain. 

The resident gentry and the largest farmers are 
graziers pure and simple, many of whom do not grow 
enough of oats to feed their horses, preferring to buy 
from tillage farmers in other neighbourhoods. 

They cut a section of their pasture land, varying 
from one fourth to one third, for hay, on which alone 
they depend for winter forage. 

The medium sized farmer, who keeps milch cows, 
tills a little to provide winter keep, but the growth of 
root-crops and cabbages is greatly neglected over the 
entire union. 

The normal cropping of a small holding, of from 
22. to 102. valuation, is from three roods to an acre of 
potatoes planted with the spade, and a similar quantity 
of oats succeeding it, the remainder all in grass, of 
which a large portion, varying according to the size 
and quality of the holding, is cut for hay. 

The following may be taken as a typical case. 

Terence Gallagher says “ I hold 16 acres of bad land at 
“ 42. judicial rent, fixed in 1882. The poor law 
“ valuation is 42. 5s. I have about a statute acre of 
“ potatoes and the same of oats, and a little hay. I 
“ work when I can get it. I get Is. 2d. a day, and am 
“ employed about half-time by one neighbour. Fifteen 
“ years ago I had full employment. The larger farmer 
« at 102. rent is quite as willing to take employment as 
“ I am.” 

I. — Supply of Labour. 

(10.) The supply of labour, in the Leitrim part of the Supply of 
union and round Ballyshannon, is much more than labour, 
sufficient for the present requirements ; in the Belleck 
and Ballintra qnarters it is about sufficient, while in 
the direction of Churchill it is insufficient, the farmers 
in that locality depending almost entirely for labour 
upon men hired in their houses. 

The labourer proper is very scarce over the whole 
union, except in Ballyshannon, and his place is supplied 
by the small landholder or his family, who are willing 
to take employment when they can get it. Many of 
the young men and young women of this class are 
employed as hired servants in the houses of the larger 
farmers, and many migrate to Scotland during a part 
of the year, or go to America, and from their earnings 
contribute to the support of the family at home. 

(11.) The supply of labourers has greatly decreased increMo or 
during recent years. Owing to the decrease of tillage <lecrea*e. 
and the increased area under pasture, only a few men 
are regularly employed, and many have been obliged to 
emigrate, or to remove to other parts of the kingdom. 

D 
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RntSvnV (12.) There is no immigration, but on the contrary, 

' able-bodied men of the small farming class and labourers 

Immigra- migrate to Scotland in search of employment. 

Efficiency. (13.) With the exception of one gentleman, all who 
sent me reports, or with whom I conversed, are of 
opinion that the labourers are not so efficient as 
formerly, and this is precisely what might be expected. 
In a declining population the ablest men, who are fit 
for hard work, are the first to go, while the feebler and 
more sluggish, who are unfit to bear the strain of heavy 
work, remain at home. 

Compared with other districts in the north of 
Ireland, the labourers of the Ballyshannon Union, so 
far as my observation goes, are not so efficient as the 
men farther north. 


II. — Condition of Engagements. 

(14.) In the greater number of cases employment is 
casual and intermittent, men being employed by the 
day, and fed during haytime and harvest, at other 
seasons generally feeding themselves. 

A few men who are steadily employed have houses 
on the farms where they work, but the class is very 
small. Herds, who have charge of farms are, of course, 
regularly employed, and are much better off, though 
generally paid in kind, than any other labourers. 

In the better parts of the union, men are hired by 
the half year in the larger farmers’ houses. These are 
the sons of the small landholders, chiefly in the Leitrim 
end of the union, who go out to service in large num- 
bers, or migrate to Scotland. 

They are much better off than the casual labourers, 
and are able to assist the family at home. 

Several persons informed me that they could not 
keep their little holdings without the assistance of 
their children abroad, and I am inclined to think this 
statement is in many cases correct. 

(15.) The hours worked, where regular employment 
is given, are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer and from 
7.30 to 5 in winter, but there is very little winter 
employment, except for the hired men. An hour is 
allowed for breakfast and an hour for dinner in sum- 
mer ; one employer says 1.45 for breakfast and dinner. 

From ten to ten and a quarter hours would therefore 
seem to be the usual working day in summer; and in 
winter from seven to nine hours, according to the length 
of the day, probably eight hours as an average. 

There is no employment on Sunday, except the herds 
going their rounds, and a few stablemen in gentlemen’s 
places, and hired men with farmers looking after 
horses. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

rarmwts 11 '' (1®-) 1“ the few cases where labourers are con- 
fa.) stantly employed, they get 7s., 7s. 6d.. or 8s. a week, in 

most cases without perquisites or allowances. James 
Me. Gonigle, a respectable looking young man, said “ I 
“ get 7s. 6 d. a week the year round. 1 get no extra pay 

m harvest. There is no piece-work. There are a 
“ great many only partially employed. I live with my 
“ father. He pays 21. a year for a good cottage, with 
“ kitchen and room, and H to H roods of garden, 
“ Irish measure.” 

li roods Irish is equal to 2 roods statute. 

Mr. St. George Johnston gives Is. 4 d. a day as the 
wagos of ordinary labourers, and Is. 6d. as shepherd’s 
wages, with house and garden in each case. 

Mr. Prank Fawcett gives 6s. a week and perquisites, 
which in his case are cottage, potato ground, and turf 
ground. 

Mr. Donohue gives 7s. 6d. to 9s. without any 
perquisites or allowances while Mr. Donaldson, who 
lives close to the Belleek pottery, gives from 8s. to 12s., 
but this is qualified by the statement that employment 
is in some cases regular, in others intermittent. I take 
it therefore that his regular hands get 8s. and casual 
men 12s. 

Casual labourers throughout the union say they <*et 
Is. a day and their food, and for mowing, which* is 
really the only hard work to be done, they got from 
Is. 6 d. and food up to 2s. 6d. and food, or by 
Mr. Donaldson’s return 3s. to 4s. without food. 

In this, as in all places where much rough meadow 
is cut, mowing is a special trade, confined to the best 
men, who are much sought after in fine weather, during 
the continuance of the hay harvest. The higher wages 
reported by Mr. Donaldson is occasioned by the fact 
that the Belleek pottery gives regular employment to 
most of tho people in Mr. Donaldson’s neighbourhood. 


(17.) Men hired by the half-year are paid from 101. Th - 
to 14J. a year, according to their efficiency, and are fed Aoiticur,- 
and lodged in their masters’ houses. This practice is - TDEA1, 


almost universal in the Churchhill division, where the Lab ^ ek - 
population is thin, and the farms of fair size, and well Hired men. 
attended to, the supply of young men being derived 
chiefly from the county Leitrim. 

Kev. Mr. Dickson, methodist clergyman of Churchhill, 
says, “ It is chiefly a district for pasture and hay. The 
only class employed is servants hired for six months 
and residing with employer, besides the herds. ” Mr. 

James Gordon, Portnaclyduff, says “This is not a 
“ locality for agricultural labour. The only persons 
required here are herds and domestic servants, and 
they are well paid but scarce.” Mr. Duffy says. 

We have no labouring class here, we depend for hired 
men on the small farmers of the county Leitrim end 
of the union, whose sons are glad to hire in this 
“ neighbourhood at 61. or 71. in the half year, and their 
board and lodging. There is scarcely a plough left 
in the whole country.” 

Mr. Dufly also stated that a former agent of the Ely 
estate, had discouraged the keeping up of labourers’ 
cottages, preferring to have only one house on each farm, 
with a view to the reduction of rates ; that this policy 
had led to a scarcity of labour in the Churchhill division 
and to the practice which now prevails of employing 
young men, lodged and boarded in the farmers’ houses. 


(18.) Employment by piece-work is unknown in the Piece-work, 
union, so far as I could ascertain. J|j) *• 11 • 

(19.) Only two gentleman to whom I have spoken, or Perquisites, 
who sent in returns, referred to perquisites to their M 
workmen. 

(t Mr. St. George Johnston gives “ house and garden, 
the best have grazing of cow, but these are excep- 
“ tional men.” 

Mr. P. Fawcett gives, “ house, land for potatoes, and 
turf bog,” but his wages are only 6s. a week, and these 
perquisites, or so-called perquisites, may be regarded 
rather in the light of allowances given as part of the 
bargain. 


(20.) Payments in kind are unknown, except in the in. 
case of herds, who are caretakers of large grazing farms, 
and who seem in this union to be paid chiefly in this 
way. 

These men get a free house, and from an acre 
upwards (Irish) of potato ground, equal to la. 2r. 20p. 
statute or upwards, the grazing of two or sometimes 
three cows and their calves, and pigs. In return for 
this they take care of the stock, look after fences, and 
make hay. They often deal a little in cattle and are 
generally well off men. 

(21.) There is little employment other than agricul- Other em- 
tural in this union. Perhaps the best paid is that of 
the Erne Fishery Company, who employ a staff of about ' 

SO men during the salmon netting season whose wages 
I was informed are 17s. 6 d. a week for the five months 
of salmon fishing. They fish for about four hours each 
tide for five days in the week, Saturday, which is 
close time, being employed in mending nets, and odd 
jobs. These men, or most of them, I understand, are 
employed in winter at the eel-weirs and in the preserva- 
tion of the river, and a large number of men are 
employed on the upper waters during the close season, 
but at small wages. 

Sea fishing appears to be at a very low ebb in this Sea fishing, 
union, although it has a foreshore of at least 12 miles 
arid two so-called harbours. 

Mr. Hamilton, secretary to the board of conservators, 
informed me that there are licensed within the union 
five drift nets, and 11 otter trawls, the latter being 
a modern expedient for trawling in shallow water with 
light tackle and a small boat. 

During my stay in Bundoran I did not see any boat 
fit to go to the outer banks, or to fish anywhere except 
in fair weather. The bay upon which this union abuts 
Was formerly famous for large takes of herrings, but, 
from some unexplained cause, the fish are said not to 
come so far inshore as formerly, and the herring fishery 
is now very limited, the people having no boats fit to 
follow them to sea. There is no reason, with proper 
seaworthy boats, why the men of this coast should not 
take part in the harvest of the sea, for although the 
harbours, in the union, Bundoran and Coolmore, may 
not be very safe, there is, on the north side of the bay, 
the perfectly sheltered haven of Xillybegs and a few 
miles to the south the pier of Mullaghmore, on the 
Palmerston estate, and if the people here had proper 
boats, and were trained to deep-sea fishing, they could 
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ran to those shelters when their own more exposed 
ports were inaccessible. 

This is doubtless a subject which comes more within 
the scope of the Congested Districts Board than of the 
present inquiry, but no one can visit this coast without 
observing the apathy and want of enterprise as regards 
fishing industries. 

The kelp industry also appears to be entirely neglec- 
ted on the coast, although, to my knowledge, in the 
summer of 1891, it afforded valuable employment to the 
people of West Galway and the Arran Islands. 

There is a small mine for spar on the Glenade estate, 
county Leitrim, which employs from 20 to 30 men, and 
a few more are employed at a mill where the spar is 
ground and subjected to chemical treatment to prepare 
it for paint. 

There is also a small manufacture of cement at 
Castlecaldwell, but I was not aware of its existence till 
I had arranged to leave the district, and consequently 
did not see it. 

It is pleasant to turn for a moment to an industry 
of great interest carried on at Belleek, the manufacture 
of high-class pottery, which gives regular employment 
to about 150 people. 

When this business was first started by a Dublin 
capitalist, it was found necessary to introduce skilled 
hands from the English pottery districts, particularly as 
managers and designers ; but of late years, and under 
a new company, almost all the employees are local 
people, who have been trained in the works, and Mr. 
Cleary, the very intelligent and courteous manager, 
who entered as a boy 30 years ago at two shillings a 
week, is a fine example of what industrial training can 
do in developing the Irish character. 

Outside of his special business, Mr. Cleary appears to 
be a thoughtful and sagacious man, and one deeply 
interested in the welfare of the people. He is of 
opinion that the young should be taught new indus- 
tries, and he suggests the growing of willows and the 
organizing of basket making ; also the growing of 
onions, which are now largely imported, and he thinks 
hardy fruit might be grown. 

The two former industries may be practicable, but 
the climate of this union, except in favoured spots, is, 
I think, unfitted for fruit growing. It is, however, well 
suited for vegetables of the cabbage tribe, which are 
now much neglected. 


Evening (22.) I may here give a short outline of two 
oMabourers meetings held at Ballyshannon and Bundoran, by 
ami others, arrangement with Rev. Canon McKenna at which that 
gentleman and several others who take an interest in 
the labourers attended, as well as a large number of 
small landowners, and at Ballyshannon a few regular 
labourers, the statement of one of whom I have 
already given at paragraph 16. 

John Gallagher said ‘‘I have a farm at 4 1. rent. I 
“ had regular employment till a few years ago. I am 
“ now employed about half time. I get 7s. 6 d. a week 
“ for my usual wages. When mowing I get 2s. a day 
“ and food. I work when I can get it, as I have boys 
“ who can manage my own bit of iland. A great deal 
“ of land has been put into pasture, which has caused 
“ a want of employment.” 

Martin Quinn said “ I am a labourer, and live in 
“ Ballyshannon. I have a small one-roomed house at 
“ 9<Z. a week. I go to England or Scotland for four 
“ months every winter to work. We get very little 
“ employment at home. We get only Id. a ton for 
“ can-yin g coals out of a ship ; two men carry out 30 
“ tons, the coals being bagged by the crew.” 

William Mullen, an elderly man, said “ I have a cot- 
“ tage and half a rood of garden, which I get for 
“ minding the cattle on a small farm. I have two 
“ girls who are employed during the bathing season in 
“ Bundoran attending lodgers. My son lives with me. 
“ He is employed about half time. He gets Is. a day 
‘ ‘ and his food. In the haytime he gets 2s. and his food 
“ for mowing. There used to be herring fishing. 
“ There is very little now.” 

John Donohoe said “ I pay 21. a year for a thatched 
“ house of two rooms at Kinloch. I take con-acre for 
“ potatoes at 21. an acre, and bring seaweed to it. I 
“ have a boy and girl in America and a girl in Bun- 
“ doran, who assist us. I am employed an odd day 
“ Is. a day and food.” 

Mr. Peter Kelly, town commissioner, Ballyshannon, 
said “ Forty years ago there was not a blade of grass 


“ within a mile of the town. Now it is all green, and a b.— II. 

“ rood of con-acre cannot be got at any price. Employ- Bally- 
“ ment is very precarious, a little building or the dis- 81 UJ,ti oti - 
“ charging of a ship being all the work. A smith told 
“ me he had not repaired a plough and scarcely a 
“ harrow for the last two years. We have no factories. 

There is scarcely any such thing as agriculture. 

“ Until every man tills a fan- share of his holding 
“ there can be no prosperity. I think farmers should 
“ be fined except they tilled a fair proportion of their 
“ land.” 

Doctor Condon, a director of the Belleek pottery 
company, gave an account of that industry, and 
advocated the subsidizing of new industries by Govern- 

At both meetings the reverend Canon McKenna, 
parish priest, made statements of which the following is 
a summary. “ About one-third of the small farmers in 
“ this district are better off than the remainder, but 
“ unable to employ labour. Of the remaining two- 
“ thirds, nearly all are as willing to earn a day’s wages 
“ as the actual labourer. Their houses are bad, and 
“ better separation of the sexes is required.” 

“ The population has fallen off nearly a half ; the 
“ strong boys and girls have gone to America; the 
“ land has gone to grass. Much of the land iB not fit 
‘ ‘ for tillage, and the farmer is so poor, he despairs, 

“ and does not grow crops. If a man cannot sow 
“ potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and oats, he cannot keep 
“ stock. Formerly we had the English market to 
“ ourselves for pork, poultry and eggs, now we have 
“ foreign competition and if the small farmer on bad 
“ land hnd it for nothing, he could scarely live on it. 

“ I think the Government should develop the resources 
“ of the country by such works as arterial drainage, 

“ and encourage industries such as factories and sea- 
“ fishing, by granting loans.” Canon McKenna also 
gave an account of negotiations for the transfer of a 
barrack at Ballyshannon from the Government to a 
manufacturing firm, for the purpose of starting a branch 
of the underclothing trade, which is a prosperous 
industry in and around Londonderry, but the project is 
for the present in abeyance. 

These matters, so far as the Leitrim portion of the 
union is concerned, will doubtless come before the 
Congested Districts Board, and I have dwelt on them 
here chiefly out of deference to the wish of Canon 
McKenna, who is desirous to have them brought 
forward as prominently as possible. 

Every conversation as to the agricultural labourer in 
this union drifts into a discussion as to the hopelessness 
of the small farmer’s case, and the necessity for 
developing new industries, but it is open to doubt 
whether new industries will succeed where the old 
industries of tillage and fishing are so much neglected. 

(23.) The total earnings of an ordinary good labourer, Summary 
constantly employed, “ wet and dry,” as it is styled in of <*rnin(i«, 
this part of Ireland, may be taken at 19Z. 10s. 0 d., the 
amount given by James McGonigle, a labourer and 
apparently a good man. (par. 16.) 

Mr. St. George Johnston says 202. 16s. 0d. and 
Mr. Fawcett’s 6s. a week, wet and dry, with free house, 
turf and potato ground, would be equivalent to 202. 

Mr. Donaldson gives 18 1. 4s. 0 d. to 30 1. but the 
latter evidently refers to factory work, while Mr. 

Donohoe, in a poorer part of the union, gives 152. as 
the earnings of the ordinary labourer and 202. as that of 
a shepherd. 

It is difficult to estimate, with any approach to Casual 
accuracy, the earnings of the casual labourer, as their ^tourers, 
statements are of a very general character. Most of 
those who appeared to be industrious men, and able to 
mow, said they were employed about half-time, at Is. 
and food for general work, and 2s. and food while mow- 
ing. Taking this as a basis, their earnings might stand 
thus : — 

£ s. d. 

22 weeks at 6s. per week - - 6 12 0 

4 „ „ 12s. „ - - 2 8 0 

26 weeks’ subsistence at 3s. 6c2. 

per week - - - - 4 11 11 


Total - £13 11 11 


If to this be added an allowance for the time employed 
at home in planting their own cropB, and saving turf, 
the earnings of this class might approach nearly to 
those <3f the regular labourer, but they are fluctuating 
and uncertain. 

D 2 
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B.— II. The young men hired in the better parts of the union 

shannon. £ efc 12 L and sometimes 14k a year ; say the average 

— — ‘ ’ is 12k With food and lodging, estimated at 3s. 6ck a 
Hirod men week, he earns 21Z. 2s. a year, or if his wages are 14k, 

I manor). 2 3k 2s. 

These men are certainly better off than the regular 
day labourer, but as a set-off they are more strictly 
bound, and may have, at busy seasons, somewhat longer 
hours. 

Hordi. The 'herd, who has the grpss of two or three cows and 

their calves, and pigs, and who can break up rough 
land almost ab libitum, as Rev. Mr. Dickson and others 
say is the custom, is still better off, but it is still more 
difficult to estimate his earnings. He has no hard 
work, except in the hay season, and in planting his 
own crops, and he can turn some money by buying and 
selling the cattle he is entitled to keep, being generally 
a bit of a dealer-. 

Shepherds. Mr. St. George Johnston, in his return, gives the 
. wages of a shepherd at Is. 6 d. a day, with hou*e and 
garden, and says, “ the best have grazing of cows, but 
these are exceptional men.” 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

Cottage (24.) As the class of labourers has decreased, the 
aecoinmoaa- houses they formerly occupied have fallen into decay, 
and in the country districts most of them have been 
entirely removed, a conspicuous example being on the 
line of road from Ballyshannon to Bundoran, which 
Mr. Kelly, T.C., said he remembered “ crowded with 
houses,” now there are very few, the land being in 
pasture. The non-landholding labourers who remain 
live chiefly in the towns and villages, except a few on 
residential places and large farms where they are 
employed, and the herds on large grazing farms. There 
seems to be a sufficient supply of cottages for the small 
number of labourers in the union, and none have been 
built under the Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts. 

The cottages are built of stone andlime, and thatched 
sometimes with straw, but more generally with rushes. 
There are some slated cottages, but they arc the 
exception. 

The ordinary thatched cottage in the country districts 
is roughly built of stone and lime, with two apartments, 
sometimes three; it is defective in lighting and 
ventilation, and altogether wanting in drainage ; the 
refuse of the house is conveyed to a heap, where it is 
mixed with bog stuff, road scrapings, or clay, and made 
into a compost which is applied to the potato crop. 

The houses of the small landholders are of a similar 
character, but larger, and many of them are neatly 
and tastefully kept, but their construction is not good. 

The condition of the labourers’ houses is various, in 
general fair, but there are conspicuous exceptions. In 
the towns of Ballyshannon and Bundoran, and the 
villages of Ballintra, Garrison and Churchill, the sanitary 
laws appear to be in force, and, in a modified degree, 
the same remark applies to Kinlough and Belleck. 

There are some very wretched cottages in the latter 
village, but on inquiry I found that their occupants 
were not wage-earners, being old and frail, ana one 
blind. 

Near Tullaghan there are also some poor cabins, 
and close to Garrison I visited one, where a widow 
with a family of four, two boys being employed, lives 
in a cabin measuring 15 by 15, and having only one 
apartment about 12 feet square. For this she pays 
sixpence a week. The “ house” she said was formerly 
double the size, but since her husband’s death, half was 
removed. 

Outhouses. (25.) There are no out-offices attached to labourers’ 
cottages here, except an occasional shelter for fowls. 
In the case of herds, there is a cowhouse and pigsty. 
Privy accommodation is almost unknown. 

Tenure of (26.) The tenure of cottages is various. A few are 

Cottages. held free of rent, while employed, being regarded as 
part payment of wages. Some pay by a day’s labour 
in the week for a cottage and garden, while in the 
towns and villages some are held by the year, some by 
the week. In all cases the rates are paid by the 
owner of the cottage. In the towns and villages Is. a 
week is an ordinary rent, in some cases 2s. a week is paid, 
as about Belleck, where employment in the pottery is 
regular. 

V. — Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

(27.) Gardens are not commonly attached to the 
cottages, and where they exist, are small, and # poorly 


kept; where labourers live on the farm where they Thu 
are employed they get from a rood or upwards of potato 
ground. Laboubir. 

Herds generally have gardens, and in addition get — 
as much ground to break as they can manure. 

There are no allotments as defined by the Act of 
1891. 

The only live stock kept by the majority of the 
labourers consists of fowls. Pigs are very rarely kept, 
and a cow scarcely ever, except, by the herds. I saw no 
case in which bees were kept. 


VL— -Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

(28.) There are no benefit societies or trades unions 
within the union. 


711. — General Relations. 

(29.) The general relations existing between employ- 
ers and employed are said by everyone to be good. 

VIII. — General Condition of the Labourer. 

(30.) The general condition of the labourer in this 
union, and of the small landholder, who may be classed 
as a labourer, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

From several statements already quoted, it appears 
clearly that there is a scarcity of employment in the 
Ballyshannon division, and in the adjoining part of 
county Leitrim. 

Mr. Tottenham, D.L., of Glenade, county Leitrim, 
says “ you will find little to note as to the agricultural 
“ labourer, in this district of small farmers . . . 

“ They are all labourers without any demand for their 
“ labour-.” 

Mr. St. George Johnston, who also lives in Leitrim, 
says ‘‘ the smaller farmers are very numerous in this 
“ union, and their grown up sons go to Scotland for 
“ constant employment, and return for a time each 
“year . . . The day labourers have many employ- 
“ ers, and they complain that the farmers cannot 
“ always pay up when work is done. On the whole, 
“ except for the refuge of migration, the labourers 
“ are not in a satisfactory condition, nor likely to 
“ improve, as agriculture is decreasing with the profits 
“ becoming less.” It is needless to add to these 
statements coming from two gentlemen of position and 
experience, but it may be remarked that they speak 
specially of their own locality, where the holdings are 
of small valuation, and that in the eastern and northern 
p arts of the union a somewhat better state of affairs 
exists. Under the circumstances above stated, it is 
creditable to the people of the union to find that the 
rates are comparatively small. 

’ In the year ended September, 1888, the amount 
expended for maintenance in the workhouse was 
1,015k, and the number relieved 933 : the amount 
expended for outdoor relief being 499k, and the 
number relieved 328. These two items together 
amount to 1,514Z.,* or about ~\d. in the Ik., “ salaries 
and other expenses ” swelling the rate to about Ufck, 
a very moderate expenditure, considering the circum- 
stances of the union. 

There is no means at my di sposal for estimating the 
extent of the assistance which the people of the southern 
end of this union receive from their relatives who have 
emigrated, or what influence it may have in keeping 
down the rates. The remittances from abroad are no 
doubt very large and form an important part of the 
income of some families who might otherwise be 
thrown upon the rates, but I think, at the same time, 
there is a strong feeling of independence among 
these small landholders, which prevents them from 
resorting to the union except under the most severe 
pressure. 

In conclusion, I trust that, in the near future, a 
solution may be found to the very grave problem of 
employing these people at home, and so checking the 
emigration which has for years been draining the 
union of the best of its population. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. McOrea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 


* During the years 1889, 1890, and 1891, the av 
maintenance has been 1,6011. requiring a rate of 
expenses have been large, chiefly for waterworks. 
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.To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Agricdl- Grange House, Strabane, 

> Sl S' . T , 31st October 1892. 

_ UO I have the honour to submit the following short 
Ardee report on the supply of labour, and the condition of the 
Union. labourer in the union of Ardee, Ireland. 

Obtaining (2.) I spent 13 consecutive days in the union, namely 
information, from September 22nd to October 5th, during which 
period I travelled over the entire district, and had 
many interviews with employers and labourers, as well 
as with the local clergy. 

I also inspected as many cottages as possible, and 
held two public meetings ; one, convened by circular, 
being attended by employers only, the other, convened 
by announcement of Rev. Mr. Rogers, P.P., and by a 
newspaper paragraph, was an evening meeting, attended 
by a very large number of labourers. 

The clerk of the union, Mr. Drumgoole, was most 
obliging in affording me information, and I am also 
indebted to several other gentlemen, who were good 
enough to send me returns on Form No. 3, a summary 
of which I have placed in an appendix. 

and area. (3-) The union of Ardee stretches across the county 
of Louth from the sea to the boundary of Meath, and 
includes three electoral divisions in the county Meath. 
The union has an area of 96,218 acres, and a valuation 
of 94,3181. 


Population. (4.) The population of the union in 1871 was 22,282, 
in 1881 it was 19,786, and in 1891 it had fallen to 
16,772, thus showing a decrease in the past 20 years 
of almost 25 per cent., and during the past 10 years of 
15 per cent. 

Ucs of° tol ' i3 ' (3.) The general surface oP the union is hilly, rising 
union. in the southern part to a height of upwards of 700 feet, 
and being comparatively level next the seaside. 

In the centre of the union, round the town of Ardee, 
the formation is primary limestone ; slaty rocks, appa- 
rently of the Cumbrian age, underlie the eastern' side 
of the union ; while in the high lying country at Collon 
and Grangegeeth the formation is siluriau. 

With the exception of the electoral divisions of 
Grangegeeth and Gollon, nearly all the union is fine 
agricultural land, excellent for tillage and pasture; 
barley is largely and successfully grown, and cattle and 
sheep of good quality are fed. 

piacos! ntlal ( 6 -) There are many handsome residential places 
scattered over the union , the principal being those of 
Lords Louth, Rathdonell, and Massereene ; Captain 
Singleton, C.B. ; Sir H. Bellingham, Bart.; General 
Wolsey ; Mr. Filgate, D.L. ; Mr. Lee-Norman, D.L. ; 
Mr. Garstin, D.L. ; Mr. Ruxton, D.L. ; Messrs. O’Conor, 
Donovan, Carraher, Henry, Rutherford, and Chestnut. 

Many of the larger farmers are also men of position 
and good taste, whose houses and grounds are excep- 
tionally good and well kept, and altogether the district 
has a rich and prosperous appearance. 

Town and (7.) Ardee is the only town of any importance in the 

Tillages. union, having a population, according to the census of 
1891, of 2,067, and the chief villages are Castlebelling- 
ham (701), Dunleer (420), and Collon (437). Of these 
Castlebellingham has the only manufacture in the 
union, a brewer}', which employs about 150 men, or 
almost all the male population. 

Markets. (8.) There is a weekly market for gram at Ardee, and 
a mill in the town, and Dundalk and Drogheda are also 
markets within easy reach of the northern and southern 
divisions of the union. 

These towns having good ports, and lying on the 
main railway line, and Ardee having no railway accom- 
modation, the trade is consequently drawn towards the 
ports to the disadvantage or Ardee. Probably, from 
the same cause, malting, which was formerly carried on 


extensively at Ardee, has been for some time abandoned, B.-IIX. 
tne barley, which is here the main crop, being sent to Ardeb. 
Castlebellingham or Dundalk breweries, or bought by 
agents tor transmission to Dublin. 

, ,T^ e P°P n } at ’* ou Ardee has steadily decreased, the 
tall haying been greater during the past decade than in 
the period between 1871 and 1881. In 1871 its popula- 
to™ 2,972; in 1881, 2,622 ; ,nd in 1891 It £ll.n 
10 years UpWards of 21 P Gr cent, during the past 

(9.) The electoral divisions of Drnmconrath and Pasture 
Kiilery, m the county of Meath, are largely devoted to '“ nd * in 
pasture, and there are some fine grazing farms in the M “ ath ' 
Ardee division, but generally the country has a fail- 
proportion of tillage. Where the farms are small or of 
of medium size, as in the divisions of Clonkeen, 
Mansneldstown, Tallanstown, Stabannan, Drumin, Dun- 
leer, and Drumcar, with some exceptions, they are 
closely tilled, while the larger and finer holdings aro 
more devoted to grass. 

(1°;) Tw ° ni °e rivers, the Glyde and the Doe, inter- Bive „ 
sect the union, affording ample water power, which is 
to some extent used, but milling in the country dis- 
tricts has declined. There is a pretty largo mill 
working at Ardee, another at Annagassen, near the 
coast, and some of smaller size throughout the union. 

(11.) There is no harbour, or fishing pier, on the Fishing 
toreshore of the union, but a few miles to the south popuUtton. 
there is a large pier, at Clogher Head, designed to 
accommodate the population of the fishing village of 
Clogher, who number 653, as well as the inhabitants 
of Clogher parish and the adjoining coast. 

This village and parish and the small village of 
Annagassen are the only places in or near the union 
which do not show a serious loss of population during 
the past 10 years, from 1881 to 1891, Clogher having 
lost only nine inhabitants and Clogher parish 14, while 
Annagassen, which exhibited the rare phenomenon in 
Ireland of a village (other than manufacturing) growing 
in population from 1861 to 1881, fell during the past 
10 years from 222 to 200. 

The Clogher and Annagassen fishermen are very fine, 
able men, many of whom migrate for four months’ 
from May till September, going to the West High- 
lands, and sometimes as far as the German Ocean, 
where they find remunerative employment in the 
Scotch boats until the herrings appear on their own 
coast in autumn, when they return. They appear to 
be hardy, industrious men, but they complain that 
their line fishing at home has been injured by the 
trawlers, and that they cannot make a good living 
without migrating. 

Some of the fishermen at Annagassen are poorly 
housed, but the board of guardians are at present 
erecting cottages, four of which are intended for 
fishermen, and more are required. 


(12.) Employment is good over the union generally, Employ- 
the town of Ardee being the only place where there is meet in the 
any complaint as to scarcity of work, and that only unlon - 
during winter. Employers, however, say that tho class 
in Ardee who complain are not willing to work con- 
tinuously, preferring to remain idlo except at busy 
seasons, when they can stand out for high wages. It 
is also alleged that they could obtain regular employ- 
ment by going to a greater distance into the country, 
and I think there is some truth in this, as during my 
inspection of cottages in the lanes of the town I saw 
several young men unemployed, although the harvest 
was not quite over at the time. 

Wages during harvest goes up to a high rate, in past 
years 5s. a day having been paid. This year, owing 
to the use of binding machines on some large farms, 
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wages did not rise above 4s. > and only touched that 
rate foi a day or two. 

The casual labourers of Ardee town engage during 
harvest for a single day only, and the rate oi wages is 
therefore very fluctuating ; during the barley harvest 
of this year it went up and down every day, 4s. being 
the highest and 2s. 6cZ. the lowest, settling dowmat the 
latter price after the greater part had been reaped, 
and gangs of men employed to attend thrashing 
machines wore working at 2s. 6d. a day when I left the 
union on the 5th October. 


(13.) The cottages in the union appear to have been 
originally built of clay, and a few of these primitive 
buildings may still be seen, but the greater number 
have long since been replaced by stone cottages, some 
of which are very well built and tasteful in design, 
notably Lord Louth’s, Lord Itathdonnell’s, Lord 
Bellew’s, Sir H. Bellingham’s, Mr. Henry’s, and 
Mr. Chestnut’s. The board of guardians a few years 
ago built 123 cottages under the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Acts, and 30 more are now in progress. 

With these cottag'es half an acre of garden is pro- 
vided, except in a few cases where they were built in 
the outskirts of the town, and where the plot is smaller. 
In one electoral division the sites were purchased at 
191. 10s. each ; in the others the sites are held on lease 
for 99 years at an average rent of 15s. each. The 
building of the cottages, including preliminary ex- 
penses, cost 115!. each, and they have attached a 
piggery, fowl-house, and the needful sanitary arrange- 
ments ; and although small for the money, they are 
comfortable, and have been substantially built. 

They contain a kitchen 18 X 12, with tiled floor, 
and two bedrooms 12 X 9 each, boarded and lofted 
throughout. 

The only mistake attending the scheme seems to 
have been the building of some of the cottages in the 
suburbs of the town of Ardee, where there is a super- 
abundance of labour, instead of out in the country, 
where they would have been more useful. 

The rent charged for the cottage and half acre of 
garden is Is. 3d. a week over the union generally, and 
Is. in the divisions of Collon and Grangegeeth, where 
the soil is inferior. The rents of the cottages have 
been regularly paid, only one case of default having 
occurred. 

For the purpose of carrying out these two schemes, 
the guardians have borrowed 19,562!. 10s., repayable in 
50 years at 3£ per cent., a very moderate charge on so 
rich a union as Ardee. 

(14.) During my stay in the union, as already 
r ;m \:ked, I held two public meetings. One of these, 
convened by circular, was attended by the chairman 
and other members of the board of guardians, all of 
whom are large employers, from whom I received 
valuable information, several of them subsequently 
sending in returns on Form No. 3. 

The second meeting for the labourers was held on 
the evening of the 3rd October, at 8 o’clock, and was 
attended by upwards of two hundred persons. Rev. 
Mr. Rogers, P.P., of Ardee, who assisted in convening 
the meeting, was present and presided, but did not 
tender any statement, and only a few of the labourers 
seemed disposed to come forward. 

Peter Kerr, a stonemason, who appeared as the repre- 
sentative of tho labourers of Tallanstown, complained 
on their behalf that they wCre insufficiently paid, that 
their hours of work were too long, and that favouritism 
was shown by the guardians in the allocation of 
cottages. 

These statements did not seem to meet with the 
approval of tho labourers present, who heard Mr. Kerr 
impatiently. He, however, called attention at the close 
of his statement to the fact which cannot be denied, 
that “ there are some very bad houses in the town of 
Ardee,” and he expressed the opinion in which I concur, 
that “ the sanitary laws are not sufficiently enforced.” 

Matthew Ward said, “ I live in one of the guardians' 
“ cottages, paying Is. 3d. a week for the cottage, and 
“ half a statute acre of garden ; I have 8s. a week round 
“ the year. My sons work to whom they like. They 
“ may be out of employment at times, but earn as 
“ much as a ‘ bound ’ man. I would take my chance 
“ not to be ‘ bound.’ ” 

This expresses exactly the position and ideas of the 
class of casual labourers, in the vicinity of the town, 
who prefer to stand out for high wages during the busy 
season, and cither remain idle during winter, or take 
their chance of odd jobs. 


Thomas Hughes said, “lama 1 bound ’ man, I get 7s. agricul- 
a week, and my son, 16 years of age, 5s. I get my ideal 
“ cottage and half a rood (Irish) of garden free, and a Labourer. 
“ rood (Irish) of potatoes manured and planted by my 
“ employer, for which I provide the seed. I got a ton 
“ of coal this year. Thero.is a kitchen and two rooms 
“ in my cottage. The hours are long, from six in the 
“ morning till seven at night. When going to market 
“ I get Is. a day for expenses. The engagements are 
“ from May to May, but new agreements are made in 
“ February, and the new master plants the potatoes. 

“ I come to the stable at six o’clock, go out at seven, 

“ my breakfast is brought to the field, we dine from 
“ twelve to one, and work till seven in the summer. 

“ In the short days, we breakfast before starting, dine 
“ from twelve to one, and work from daylight to 
“ dark.” 

Thomas Henessy said, “ I am a ploughman, I get 8s. 

“ a week, and my cottage and garden. If there is a 
“ wet day, I am not paid. I get potatoes planted and 
‘ ‘ manured, for which I pay at the rate of 10!. an Irish 
“ acre. There are 15 men on the farm. Cattle men 
“ are paid an extra day’s wages for Sunday work. 

“ The hours are from 6.30 to 12, and from 1 to 6.30 p.m., 

“ or 11 hours work in summer.” 

Having made these general observations, I may now 
proceed to give more definite replies to the questions 
suggested under the various heads of inquiry. 

I. — Supply of Labour. 

(15.) The supply of labour in most parts of the union 
appears to be equal to the demand, except during the 
heat of the harvest, while in some limited districts it is 
said to be scarcely sufficient. 

The moderate rate of wages paid to men employed 
by the year would lead to the impression that the 
supply is sufficient, while, on the other hand, the fact 
that wages experience a more than ordinary rise during 
harvest, indicates that the supply of labour is insuffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of that season, and the 
farther fact that there is some immigration during the 
harvest from an adjoining county tends to corroborate 
this view. 

, (16.) There has been a decrease of labour all over Increase or 
the union during the past 10 years, which Mr. Callan, decrease - 
a large farmer, estimates at 15 per cent., which closely 
corresponds with the fall in the population during the 
past decade. 

(17.) Of eight employers whose returns I have sum- Efficiency, 
marised in an appendix, five say that the labourer is 
not so efficient as formerly, one says the efficiency is 
good, and two say it is fairly good. 

(18.) As compared with other districts some em- As com- 
ployers say it is better than in other districts, while the W1 
steward of one very large property says it is not so districts, 
good as in other places known to him. 

II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

(19.) Over the union generally men are employed on 
the large farms by the year, the cottages being supplied 
free, and employment being regular and continuous ; 
the term time being May but the agreement made at 
February, so that three months’ notice is given at the 
change, and where a change takes place the new 
employer plants the labourer’s potatoes. 

(20.) In and around the town of Ardee, and in the Casual 
cottages built by the board, there are some casual labourers, 
labourers who engage sometimes by the week, and 
during harvest by the day only, the practice being for 
the labourers to meet the farmers or stewards every 
morning in the town and arrange the rate of wages for 
the day, which, as before stated, fluctuates according to 
the state of the weather and the forwardness of the 
grain. 

(21.) There is another class, the men hired by the Hired men. 
small or medium-sized farmers, who are boarded and 
lodged in the employer’s house. Some of these ihen 
belong to the union, but others, perhaps the majority, 
come from the county Monaghan, and are generally 
the sons of small farmers. Their engagements are for 
six months. 

(22.) The hours of labour vary in the Ardee Union Hours ot 
from 10 to 11 hours in summer, some beginning work Iabour - 
at 6 a.m., others not till 7 o’clock. In winter from 
daylight till dark defines the time men are employed 
in the fields, those in charge of horses and cattle com- 
mencing earlier. 

Mr. Shera, steward to Lord Louth, gives 11 hours in 
summer, but says that the small farmers work their 
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Agekul- men lon K er lioiu'8, to which' tie objeots • and he ex- 
tueai, presses the opinion that from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with 
Labourer, one hour for, dinner is the proper working day, and 
that there is as good a day’s work done, if not better, 
than where longer hours are kept. 

Mr. Shiel (steward to H. St. George Smith), Mr. 
Taatfe, and Mr. Doran, give 1] hours in summer, 
Mr. Rutherford 10J, Mr. Callan lOf, while Mr. Dull', 
P.L.G., and Mi'. Sadler, steward to Captain Singleton, 
state 10 hours to be their working day in summer. 

Meal times. (23.) The meal times vary on different farms. Where 
work is commenced at 6 a.m., half an hour is allowed 
for breakfast and an hour for dinner ; where 7 a.m. is 
the hour for beginning, breakfast is usually taken 
before' going out, and an hour for dinner only allowed. 

The hours of labour may be regarded as varying 
from 10 to 11 hours in summer and from seven to nine 
in winter. 

Sunday (24.) Only men in charge of cattle and horses are 
wwlt. employed on Sunday, the horsemen for a very short 
time, watering and feeding. Mr. Doran, a large 
farmer, who house-feeds in winter, says, “ Pood is 
“ prepared for cattle on Saturday, and two or three 
“ men are employed about two hours on Sunday 
“ giving same to the cattle.” 

Mr. Sadler employs five herds and six cattlemon on 
Sunday, but he does not state what proportion this 
bears to the whole number employed. 

Mr. Shera says one in 20 only are employed on 
Sunday. 


Piece-work. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

(25.) The current rate of wages for ordinary labourers 
employed by the year, or “ bound ” men as they are 
termed, is from 7s. to 8s. a week, with the allowances 
afterwards explained. Ploughmen and cattle men got 
9s. and sometimes 10s. with similar allowances, .and 
shepherds get still more liberal terms. 

(26.) Casual labourers in harvest get from 2s. 6d. to 
5s. a day. Last year the rate rose to 5s., but this year 
4s. was the highest rate paid, and that only for a day 
or two, the decline from last year’s price being attri- 
buted to the introduction of binders. The wages of 
these men is fixed only for one day, and a new 
negotiation proceeds every morning between the em- 
ployers or their stewards and the men. One large 
farmer showed me his book, beginning at 4s., going 
down to 3s. then to 2s. (id. and up again to 3s. 9a. 
during one week, down to 3s. the following week, and 
settling steadily at 2s. 6eZ. after half or more of the 
barley had been cut, and 2s. 6cZ. was the current wages 
for casual men attending thrashing machines, when I 
left the union. 

Men hired by the six months, and boarded and lodged 
in the master’s house, get 8Z. to 10Z. in the half year, 
and a first-rate man sometimes more. 

(27.) There is very little employment by piecework. 
Mr. Shera, steward to Lord Louth, gives reaping of 
corn with the sickle, which he says costs 35s. to 45s. 
per Irish acre, equal to 21s. 6cZ. to 27s. 6cZ. per statute 
acre : but this very high rate can only apply to grain so 
heavy and laid that it could not be reaped by any other 
method. 

Another gentleman gives mowing of meadows, for 
which he pays 7s. 6cZ. per acre, but the practice is very 
unusual. 

(28.) The regular, or “ bound ” labourer does not 
generally get any allowance or extra wages in haytime 
or harvest. The casual labourer is paid by the day, 
according to the demand, from 2s. to 3s. in haytime, 
and from 2s. 6(Z. to 4s. in harvest. 

(29.) The “ bound ” labourer, in almost every case, 
has his cottage and small garden free, and his employer 
manures and plants an Irish rood of potatoes for him, 
the labourer supplying the seed only, and where the 
labourer has manure he gets planted for him generally 
as much more potatoes as he can manure properly. 
■Where several members of a family work on a farm, 
the custom is to give an increased quantity of potato 
ground, up to half an Irish acre, where there are three 
of the household working. Cartage of coals is usually 
given, in some cases milk, and shepherds and cattle 
men generally have the grass of a cow and calf. On 
some large places grass for a cow is given at half price, 
and firewood is given on similar places, but not com- 
monly throughout the union. There are someexceptions 
to the rule as to free potato grounds. A few employers 
give only the labourer’s cottage and garden free, 
U 78050. 


charging at the rate of 81. or 10Z,* per Irish acre, 
equivalent to about 51. to 6Z. per statute acre, for Ardbk! 
manured potato ground. These appear, however, to be — 
isolated cases, the prevailing practice being, that the 
labourer has his potato ground manured and planted 
free, with the exception of the seed, which lie himself 
provides. 

(30.) The annual earnings of the ordinary labourer, Estimated 
including all allowances, are variously estimated by aumml 
employers at from 25Z. to 28Z., and those of first-rate corm " g *’ 
ploughmen and cattle men from 28Z. to 35Z., the latter 
being the estimate of Mr. Shera, steward to Lord 
Louth. Mr. Rutherford, a large grazier, gives 26Z. 
as his estimate for all classes of labourers. Mr. W. 

Doran gives 28Z. 18s. Mr. Taafe estimates a shepherd's 
earnings at 30Z., and cow’s grass, while Mr. Shera puts 
down a shepherd's wages at 40Z., but he seems to put 
a somewhat high value on his “allowances.” 

IV • — Cottage Accommodation. 


(31.) Ihc supply of cottages, as regards number, is 
fully equal to the demand, there being some unoccupied 
cottages in almost every part of the union. 

According to the census returns of 1891, there were 
323 unoccupied houses in the union, against 3,528 
occupied ; but many of theso vacant houses are much 
dilapidated, and others going rapidly to decay, the 
smallest number being fit for habitation. 

As regards the quality of the cottages, and par- 
ticularly garden or allotment accommodation, a great 
improvement has been effected by the board of guardians, 
who built, a few years ago, 123 cottages under the 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts, and have at present 30 moro 
in course of erection, particulars as to the cost of 
construction of which have been already given in 
pai-agraph 13. 

The villages of Castlebellingham, Dunleer, Collon, 
and Tallanstown, have many excellent cottages, and on 
several residential places in the union there are also 


The cottages provided by the farmers vary greatly in 
their construction and in the amount of accommodation 
provided. Some of them are old thatched buildings, 
with walls of mud or stone, sometimes of both ; others 
are of modern design, substantially built and slated, 
with from two to four apartments, but these are still 
the minority. 

The number of apartments is usually two, sometimes 
three, and in the best class of country cottages, and 
more generally in the villages, four apartments are 
found. Most of the country cottages are defective in 
drainage and ventilation, but the greatest defect is the 
almost universal want of sanitary accommodation. 


(32.) In the town of Ardee, Hale Street, Shambles 
Lane, and Dawson’s Avenue, contain some bad cottages, 
several in the “ Avenue ” having only one apartment, 
and many of those having two apartments being very 
unsanitary. The clerk of the union informed me that 
no prosecutions had been undertaken for years by tho 
sanitary authority, although many cases had been 
reported by the medical officer. 

In this connexion I may refer to a class of cabins 
near Ardee, which are inhabited by bog tenants, who, 
I was informed, have squatted here from time to time, 
and some of whom it is said, have never been brought 
under rent. Some of these people have built little 
stone houses, while others inhabit huts built of bog 
sods, and which at a little distance have no appearanco 
of human habitations. 

Their inhabitants, however, are said to be healthy, 
and they are reputed to be so well off that they rarely 
take employment from the neighbouring farmers. 

They make a living by tilling patches of the bog and 
by the sale of turf. 


Unsanitary 

cottage*. 


(33.) The water supply over the union is fair, pumps Water 
having been erected where required, and the quality nupply. 
of the water appears to be excellent. 

(34.) In the country, as has been stated, cottages aro Tenure, Ac. 
held from the farmer free, as part of the labourer’s 
bargain, while employed. 

The term time is May, with three months’ notice. 

In the villages it is different, the usual tenure being 
by the week, in others by the month, and but few by 
the year. 


* Sec return by Mr. Sadler, in Appendix and statement by Thomas 
Henessy, quoted in paragraph 14. 
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B.— III. In the village of Dunleer, a large number of cottages 

Ardee. are hold under Lord Bellow at moderate rents compared 
with the accommodation ; those with two apartments 
below and an attic paying 5s. 2d. a month, others of 
four apartments 5s. 1(M. and 6s. 6d. a month, each 
cottage having a garden of about half a rood. 

In the town of Ardee rents vary from 8d. a week for 
a wretched cabin of one apartment, 14 X 12, up to 
Is. 8 d. for comfortable cottages with three apartments. 

V.— Gardens and Allotments. 

(35.) Gardens of small size are general in the country, 
and in many cases are also attached to cottages in the 
villages. They vary in size from a few perches up to 
half a rood, and in some cases, but rarely, extend to 
half an acre. 

Half an acre is attached to each of the hoard’s cot- 
tages, except a few which have been built in the 
suburbs of Ardee, where there was not sufficient 
available land. The gardens are fairly tilled, the 
crops grown being potatoes and cabbages, and in some 
instances oats is taken for a change. 

(36.) There are no allotments, as defined by the Act 
of 1891. 

Potato (37.) Potato grounds are provided by the farmers, as 

grounds. explained in paragraph 29. 

Cow (38.) There are no cow runs or cow pastures provided 

pastures. for labourers, with the few exceptions mentioned under 
paragraph 29. 

Livestock. (39.) Pigs and fowls are the chief live stock, and in 
some cases goats. Bees are rare. 

YI. — Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

(40.) There are are no benefit societies or Trades 
Unions in operation at present among the agricultural 
labourers of the union. One of the guardians on whom 
I called informed me that there was a benefit society 
in the division of Killary some years ago, which num- 
bered 150 members ; that the objects were to provide 
assistance to members out of employment or while 
unwell, and for burial expenses, but that the society 
had gradually dwindled away. 

VII. — General Relations. 

(41.) Til e general relations between employer and 
employed are reported to be satisfactory, except by 
one employer, who says, " Good in some cases, in 
others bad.” Disputes are, of course, inevitable, but, 
fi om what I saw of the labourers, they appeared to be 
a good-humoured, industrious class of men, going 
about their work in a fairly willing way, and a large 
proportion of the farmers with whom I met would 
compare !;,v our ably with those of the best districts of 
Ireland. 


VIII.— General Condition of the Labourer. the 

(42.) The general condition of the labourer in the ■^TuiSS. 1 ** 
Ardee Union is fair compared with other purely Labourer, 
agricultural districts. Mr. Doran, in his return, sums 
it up thus : “ Where three or four are employed from 

the family, good ; where single labourer with a 
“ young family, bad.” 

This is very generally the condition of affairs with 
the agricultural labourer. 

While his children are young the labourer on such 
moderate wages as prevail in this union can have but 
few comforts. As the members of his family grow up 
and become self-supporting he is for a number of 
years well off ; but when they leave him, to marry or 
emigrate, he is again left in a poor and sometimes a 
dependant condition, ending in the union. 

Nothing, however, is more noteworthy in the Irish 
character than the strong and affectionate regard 
shown to the aged and infirm, a member of a family 
often remaining with them and supporting them 
through long periods of frailty. 

Mr. Rutherford says, “there is much room for im- 
“ provement in the general condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer,” but he does not specify in his 
return any grievance the labourer has except the 
statement as to the bad condition of his house, and 
certainly some of the houses are very poor. 

Air. Shera thinks the hours of labour are too long, 
and this is the main grievance the labourers them- 
selves put forward with, as might be expected, the low 
rate of wages. Air. Sadler thinks their condition is, 

“ on an average, all round, good, save a few who spend 
“ their earnings on drink.” I think it only fair to say, 
that although harvest wages were being earned and 
a large fair occurred in the town during my stay, I 
thought the people were noticeable for sobriety. 

If the sanitary laws were put in force and the hours 
of labour in some cases slightly reduced, I think the 
labourers of this union would be in a satisfactory 
position. 

The very low price of breadstuff's of late has been a 
great boon to the labourer, but it is accompanied by a 
danger in the decline of tillage, and the consequent 
loss of employment. 

The labourers of the town of Ardee have somewhat 
less regular employment than those of the other 
divisions ; the malting trade of the town having died 
out, and no other industry substituted, the working 
population is rather too large to find employment at a 
convenient distance. 

A railway is about to be made to connect Ardee with 
the main line, which it is hoped may revive the trade 
of the place and thus improve the position of the 
labourer. 

In conclusion, I am inclined to think the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in the union of Ardee is a 
hopeful one, and likely to improve. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) R. McCrea, 

• (Assistant Commissioner). 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 
Sir, 12th November 1892. _ 

1. I have the honour to submit the following 
facts and observations as to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in the Union of Downpatrick, 
Ireland, the result of a visit paid to that district, 
extending from the 13th to the 27th October. 

2. The Union of Downpatrick is situated in the 
eastern part of the County Down, being bounded on 
the south by Dundrum Bay and by the mountainous 
country of the Kilkeel Union, on the west by the 
Unions of Banbridge and Lisburn, on the north by 
Newtownards, and on the east by the sea. The Union 
is very compact, and accessible by rail from Belfast, 
with the exception of the Portaferry district, which is 
cut off by Strangford Lough, an arm of the sea running 
northward for nearly twenty miles. This inlet, how- 
ever, affords great facilities for the carriage of heavy 
goods into the ports of Portaferry, Killileagh, and 
Strangford, and for the shipment of farm produce from 
the same places. 

3. The subsoil, over the entire Union, rests on slatey 
rocks, tilted almost on end, and coming to the surface 
here and there in small patches, which are generally 
covered with furze. 

The country is hilly and dry, not rising into mountain 
at any part, aiid having very little timber or under- 
wood, except on large demesnes, and scarcely any bog. 

4. The Union is a very large and rich one, having an 
area of 147,440 acres, and a valuation of 177,7521. 19s. 

5. Besides the county town, Downpatrick, with a 
population of 3,132, the Union contains the thriving 
inland towns of Ballinahinch, population 1,542 ; Castle- 
wellan, 895 (or with its suburb, Clarkhill, 1,243); 
Shrigley, 853 ; Crossgar, 583 ; Drumaness, 384, besides 
Olough, Seaforde, and other small villages. It has 
also the ports of Portaferry, 1,624 ; Killileagh, 1,513 ; 
Strangford, 392; Ardglass, 544; Killough, 585; and 
Dundrum, 474. 

6. At Castlewellan, Shrigley, Killileagh, and Dru- 
maness, there are large factories for the manufacture 
of linen; and near Portaferry there is a mill for pre- 
paring desiccated potatoes, at which establishments 
there are employed between 1,500 and 2,000 hands. 

7. There are also a large number of fishermen and 
seafaring men at the various ports on the coast, so that 
the Union is one of very mixed industries. This variety 
in the employment of the people, and especially the 
existence of the linen manufacture, has a direct effect 
upon the wages of the agricultural labourer, as there is 
a constant tendency with families to move towards the 
mills, where the women and girls find steady employ- 
ment as well as the men. 

8. The arable land of the Union is returned at 88 - 6 
per cent, of the entire area; 51 per cent, as under 
crops requiring most labour ; 60 per cent, of the male 
population over twenty years of age are classed as 
agricultural, and the wage-earners in agriculture 
amount to 21.9 per cent. 

Speaking generally, the Union may be described as 
consisting of good, dry hilly arable, varying from 
medium to rather light clay, the greater part of which 
is well cultivated, and in a productive state. The prin- 
cipal crops arc potatoes, turnips, oats, flax and clover 
hay. 

Between Downpatrick and Strangford, and again 
between Downpatrick and Ballynahinch, veins of high 
lying land, much below the average quality of the 
Union, are found, and in these districts the holdings are 
small. 

There are also a great many small tenants on the' 
coast, many of whom are fishermen, and in the western 
part of the Union there are also many small land- 
holders, many of whose families are employed at Castle- 
wellan and Drumaness factories, and as hired men and 
maid servants in the houses of the large farmers. 


9. The population of the Downpatrick Union, in 1881, 
was 49,139, which had fallen in 1891 to 43,236, a decrease 
of 12 per cent, in the ten years. 

This is attributed to emigration, and removals to 
Belfast, and the consequence is that labour, which for 
some years has been about equal to requirements, is be- 
coming scarce, and wages have gone up, and have an 
upward tendency ; and the rates axe lower than in any 
Dnion in Ireland, with the solitary exception of tho 
adjoining Union of Lisburn. 

10. The size of farms varies very much in tho Union, 
the average being about 25 acres. There may be up to 
ten per cent, of the holdings from 50 acres up to 500, 
about 30 per cent, from 20 to 50 acres, and perhaps 60 
per cent, under 20 acres. 

From the latter class a good many of the young mon 
are derived who are hired in the large farmers’ houses. 

11. The custom of feeding the labourers in the em- 
ployer’s house is very general in this Union, and applies 
not only to the men hired by the six months and lodged 
in the Louse, but to those living in cottages on the 
farm, or in the neighbourhood. 

For instance, Mr. Martin, whose holdings are valued 
at 430L, employs thirteen men, eight of whom are mar- 
ried, and have free cottages and potato ground for a 
moderate payment ; the other five are young men hired 
by the half year, and all are fed in the house. Em- 
ployers say that the men are more efficient and more 
punctual to hours when fed by the employer ; others say 
that it is as good a market as they can get for part of 
their produce, and it has become the general rule of liv- 
ing of the agricultural labourer in this Union, except in 
the case of those employed by the resident proprietors, 
some of whom keep up large farming establishments. 

12. Among these may be noted Lord Annesloy at 
Castlewellan, Col. Fordo, d.l., Seaforde, and Major 
R. P. Maxwell, d.l., Finnebrogue, the latter of whom 
gave me some particulars as to his estate. 

13. The valuation of the demesne and home farm of 
Finnebrogue is 1,100 1. 

Thirty-four labourers are employed, besides gar- 
deners, grooms, and tradesmen, and in summer a boat’s 
crew of five fishermen, the outlay for wago3 being about 
1301. a month. Farm labourers are paid 10s. to 12s. a 
week, boys and girls 5s. to 7s., tradesmen up to 5s. a 
day, and fishermen 3 s. while employed. 

The men who live on the place have allotments of 
about two and a-half acres, with good cottages, contain- 
ing four apartments and a pantry, for which they pay 
41. 10s. a year. 

14. Mr. Quinn states, as to Lord Annesley’s cottages, 
that they contain from two up to five apartments, aud 
have good outhouses and gardens of twenty' to thirty 
perches, some being rent free, and Is. a week being 
charged for the best. 

Colonel Forde has excellent four-roomed cottages in 
the village of Seaforde for his labourers, but I did not 
obtain particulars as to this estate. 

In the village of Killough, Lord Bangor has a large 
number of cottages, occupied chiefly by fishermen and 
seafaring people, but some by labourers. 

These cottages are kept in repair at Lord Bangor's 
expense, Mr. Finlay, the under agent, living in the 
village, and managing them. The rents vary from 6 i. 
and 9 A. for the smallest to 2s. a week for four-roomed 
cottage, with suitable offices and small garden. 

In the neighbouring village of Ardglass there are 
also good cottages on the Beauclerk estate, occupied 
chiefly by fishermen and sailors. 

Mr. Murland has quite a village of excellent cottages 
at Annsbro’ near Castlewellan, for the accommodation of 
his workmen, built, however, not in rows, but in blocks 
of two, which is a great improvement on the ordinary 
crowded village, and with good yards and sanitary 
arrangements. 

Similar cottages have been built at the Shrigley 
factory, near Killileagh, and at Drumaness, near 
Ballynahinch, these villages having been created by 
the factories. 

13 4 
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In tiie little town of Dundrum there are some good 
cottages, the property of the Marquis of Downshire, 
who has a sea-side residence on the bay, where twenty 
men are employed at from 10s. to 14s. a week, with the 
privilege of going to the Steamship Company when 
required to load or discharge a boat. The.cottages.havo. 
from three to four apartments, with offices and small 
gardens, and are let at rents varying from 10<Z.-to Is. 6d. 
a week. 

Four very tasteful cottages on the Hon. Somerset 
Ward's place, near Strangfqrd, attracted my attention. 
They are built in a .block, about 64 'feet long by 
24 feet wide, and two storeys, high, each having four 
apartments and rear accommodation, and a small garden 
attached. Being well designed, capitally furnished, and 
most tastefully kept, these maybe regarded as model 
cottages well worthy of imitation. 

15. The .cottages on the farmers’ holdings are generally 
rather poor, being defective, both in space and in the 
number of apartments. There are, however, exceptions, 
as on the farm of Mr. Hughes, of Ballyviggis, a mill 
holding of 89 Z. valuation, where there are five fairly 
good two-storey cottages, with three small apartments 
in each, but like the majority of others in country 
districts, they are wanting in sanitary accommodation. 

Very few cottages appear to have been built under 
the provisions of the Land Act, but I noticed one of 
exceptional merit newly erected on the farm of Miss 
Connor, at Ballynoe, which measures 42 by 18, and has 
five apartments. 

There are two newly-built cottages near Dunsfort, 
which I conjectured might have been ordered by the 
same authority, but I did not see the owner, nor could 
I learn particulars. These are well-built, but very 
small, and poor in their plan, the two measuring only 
48 by 16 outside, and one storey high, and having each 
two small apartments. They are built upon the very 
edge of a public road, contrary to law, and have no 
back doors or rears of any sort, so that the ashes and 
other waste are deposited on the roadside: 

16. In the village of Crossgar I saw a cottage with 
only one apartment about 13 feet square, at a rent of 
6 d. a week, and about a mile from the village another 
consisting of one apartment 15 by 12, which, with four 
or five perches of garden, pays 11. a year rent, the roof 
being kept up by the tenant. There are, however, many 
fair cottages in Crossgar at rents of Is. 6d. a week, and 
some new ones, which would be comfortable if proper 
rear-accommodation were provided. 

As in other villages in the Union, many of the cottages 
here have small gardens attached. 

17. In the outskirts of the town of Ballynahinch 
there are some cottages scarcely fit for habitation, a 
number standing a little back from the Lisburn-road, 
being of the character described by Dr. Hamilton, tc 
whose report on their condition I beg to refer. 

18. In the older streets of Downpatrick, towards the 
top of Bridge-street, one side of the street has very bad 
labourers’ houses, many of which, paying Is. 6d. a week, 
have no sanitary accommodation, and in Saul-street, 
Scotch-street, Gallow’s-hill, and John-street, there are 
many of a similar character, 

19. The village of Raholp (on the old hill road from 
Downpatrick to Strangford), and its continuation across 
the brook in tho townland of Ballintogher, afford per- 
haps the worst specimens of cottages in the Union, 
soveral in Ballintogher having only one apartment, and 
that in a wretched state, scarcely fit for human habita- 
tion, and certainly very unsuitable for a family of well- 
employed labourers. 

I- — Supply op Laboub. 

20. The supply of labour, over the Union generally, 
is scarcely sufficient for the present requirements. 

Out of fourteen returns which I have placed in an 
Appendix, ten state that the supply is not sufficient, or 
scarcely sufficient, two say it is sufficient, and two that 
it is ample. 

The two who report the supply to be “ ample ” live 
at Castlewellan. in the western division of the Union, 
where the holdings are of small size, and little outside 
labour required on most of them; but where, on the 
contrary, the families of the small farmers go out to 
service with the large farmers in other districts, or seek 
employment in the factories. 

21. There has been a general decrease in the supply 
of labour over the Union during the past few years, but, 
in the western district, Mr. McCann, poor law guardian 
for Castlewellan, says that there has been an increased 
supply during the past year. This probably has been 
produced by the general depression in the price of 


agricultural produce, and particularly of the class of 
cattle reared by tho small farmer, which have been 
almost unsaleable. 

This would naturally cause an increased number to 
look for employment. 

22. The -immigration of workmen from other Unions 
is so small as to be of no importance in determining 
the supply of labour. 

Some come to the hiring markets near the verge of 
the Union, and engage as half-yearly men, but few, if 
an y? travel into the Union in search of harvest work. 

23. The efficiency of the labourer is reported on 
variously by different > employers, but the general 
opinion is that, while not so efficient as formerly, tho 
labourers here would compare favourably with other 
districts. 

II.— Conditions of Engagement. 

24. Employment, as a rule, is regular and continuous, 
engagements of hired men, and in some cases of those 
having cottages, being by the half-year. Where the 
supply of home labour is comparatively, scanty, or 
where the local supply is largely taken up by other 
employments, farmers often go to hiring markets in the 
distant towns, where the population is more dense, or 
where employment is not so brisk, for the purpose of 
hiring men, and it will thus be seen that this practice 
of hiring young men to live in the farmers’ houses 
tends to equalize the rate of wages in the various dis- 
tricts of the Union. 

25. The half-yearly terms are 1st May and 1st No- 
vember, the hiring markets being held in the towns 
during April and October. 

A small sum is given as “ erles,” or earnest money, to 
make the bargain binding, but an employer, Mr. Hay, 
states, that breaches of contract are frequent, which he 
attributes to the operation of the Act 38 & 39 Viet. 

26. In other cases, and more generally, the labourers 
live in cottages on the farms where they are employed, 
but here again they are engaged in most cases by the 
half-year, at a regular weekly wages, free house and 
garden, and food in employer’s house. 

One report only states employment to be casual and 
intermittent, this being in a district of small farms, 
where presumably tho men are employed part of the 
time on their own or their fathers’ holdings. 

There are, of course, general labourers in the towns 
and villages, who take short jobs wherever they can find 
them, but the general body of the labourers of the 
Union, so far as I could learn, have constant and regular 
employment, at good wages. 

27. The hours of work in summer are either from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one and-a-half to two hours for 
meals, or from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one hour for dinner ; 
in the latter case the horse-men go to the yard at 6 a.m. 
to feed, and come in for breakfast before gomw to the 
fields. 

The hours of labour are therefore from 10 to 101 in 
summer, and vary according to the length of the day 
in winter. J 

28. Only about, one-fourth of the men are employed 
on Sunday, for six hours in winter, and for a shorter 
time in summer, and it is customary to give cattle-mcn 
assistance on alternate Sundays. 

III.— Wages and EakxingS . 1 

29. The weekly wages most generally reported is 12s. 
On one large place the rate is from 10s. to 12s., ou 
another from 10s. to 14s., while one report gives from 
14s. to 18s. as the current rate during the preceding 
twelve months. This may be explained, however, by 
the fact that a railway was in course of construction in 
that neighbourhood, and that the supply of labour is 
derived chiefly from a village, where the cottages are 
held from an independent owner. 

The married labourer, living on thefarm where he is 
employed, gets 6s. a week, sometimes 7s., his cottage 
and garden, and board in his employer’s house. If not 
living on the farm, he gets 8s. a week and board, with- 
out any perquisites. 

80. Young men, hired by the six months get 71. or 
8Z., and board and lodging, or where they are plough- 
men, and can do all the work of a farm, 10Z. in the half- 
year, and I met some who have 10Z. 5s. and 10Z. los., 
which appears to be about the extreme rate, so far as 
I could ascertain. 

Taking the value of his food at 10Z., this would brin«- 
the earnings of the better class of hired man up to 
30Z. or 31Z., or estimating his board and lodgings at 12V 
to from 32Z. to 33Z. a year, which differs little from that 
of the weekly labourer constantly employed at 12s. 
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31. Town labourers with whom I talked while visiting 
their cottages, told me that 12s. was their usual wages, 
some few getting more. 

32. No piece-work is given, and men employed 
regularly, get as a rule, no extra harvest wages. 

In some exceptional cases 6 d. a day extra is paid in 
hay-time and harvest. 

Extra men brought in during harvest get 10s. to 12s. 
a week and food, and in one neighbourhood 11. a week 
is paid for mowing. 

33. In some places coals and milk are given, but these 
are the exceptions ; as a rule, the cottage and garden 
are the only extras. 

34. There is no occasional employment of farm 
labourers at other occupations, but there are some other 
trades and employments which do not last the whole 
year, those engaged in them being casual labourers on 
farms at such times as they are not required in their 
regular occupations. 

One of these is flax scutching and rolling, and the 
remarks made upon it in the Oookstown TJnion may be 
regarded as applicable here, and need not be repeated. 

Near Portaferry there is a factory for the prepara- 
tion of desiccated potatoes, which employs thirty men 
and about fifty women for eight months, namely, from 
September (when the potato crop is mature) till May, 
when the quality begins to fail ; and the operatives are 
thus free for four months to engage in farm labour 
during the busy season. 

35. Of employments other than agricultural, the 
most important by far, and the one which has had the 
greatest effeetjin improving the position of the labourer, 
is the linen manufacture, which is carried on extensively 
in four places within the Union. 

The existence of this trade has not only raised the 
price of labour, but has given choice of employment, 
and has enabled many labourers to put their families 
into positions where opportunities for promotion more 
frequently arise than in agricultural employment. 

36. As might be expected from the extent of its coast- 
line, the number of its small ports, and their proximity 
to the English markets, there is a large fishing and sea- 
faring population in the Downpatrick Union. Ardglass, 
Killough, Portaferry, Strangford, and Dundram, are 
the chief ports, but there are fishing boats all along the 
coast, and a great many just outside the bounds of the 
Union, at Portavogie, in the Union of Newtownards. 

In the fishing district of Strangford, the returns give 
seventy-eight vessels engaged in sea fishing, manned 
by one hundred and forty-four men and ten boys, and 
in the Newcastle district, which includes Ardglass and 
Killough, 154 vessels, employing 595 men and forty 
boys. The latter district extends some distance to the 
south of the limits of the Union, but on the other hand 
the Strangford district does not reach its northern 
limit, so that it is fair to estimate the fishermen of the 
Downpatrick Union at upwards of 500, but a good many 
of these are small landholders, who fish occasionally 
only. 

Many of the fishermen of Ardglass and Killough, I 
was informed, go to sea during the winter, and return 
for the spring fishing, and somo of them become per- 
manent seafaring men. 

37. The estimated annual earnings of a good man, in 
the prime of life, who can do all the handy work of a 
farm, may be taken, as stated in paragraph 30, at about 

Mr. Finlay in his report puts it down at 30 1. to 35 l. 
Young men learning their business, and elderly men 
who are past their best, get proportionately less, per- 
haps about 25 1. 

There are but few special shepherds ; only one return 
refers to them, giving a shepherd’s wages on a noble- 
man’s home farm at 52 l., with free house and fuel. 

The men in charge of horses are a little better paid 
than the ordinary labourers, but the difference is slight. 


of the question had the effect for a time of improving B.— IV. 
matters. It would certainly be a great boon to the 
labourers if the sanitary laws were put in force, and a -* — 

proper rear provided for eveiy rent-paying cottage, but 
some of the cabins in the Union are so bad that I fail to 
see how the local authority could avoid taking action, 
if a representation were made to them under the 
Labourers’ Acts, say, in the case of Raholp or Ballin- 
toghar, to which reference has been made in paragraph 

These two townlands, although forming practically 
one village, are, I think, in two electoral divisions, 
which would afford a most suitable field in which to 
inaugurate a small scheme of cottage building. 

In a Union so rich as Downpatrick, and where the 
labourers are so well employed, it is difficult to refrain 
from speaking strongly on this point, as it is a disgrace 
to so fine a part of the country to have so wretched a 
place within its bounds. 

V. — Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

39. Gardens are general in some of the villages, and 
in some parts of the country districts ; in others they 
are not so common. In almost all cases they are small, 
the most usual size being about half a rood, and some 
are even smaller. 

A few are said to have a rood, but I think they are 
very limited in number. The cultivation does not 
generally extend beyond potatoes and cabbages. 

40. There are no allotments on the English system, 
but there are many small landholders, whose families 
go out to service, and the labourers on some homo 
farms, such as Major Maxwell’s, have allotments, as 
described in paragraph 13. 

41. Potato grounds are not so liberally given in this Potato 
Union as in some other parts of the north of Ire- Kroiml1 '- 
land. 

This old usage appears to have decreased as the rate 
of wages increased, and there are now distinct practices 
with regard to it in different districts, and on different 
farms in the same district. 

Some returns say ground is given for any manure 
the labourer may have after planting his garden, others 
say half a rood is given ; one says a rood, while another 
says that potato ground is not customary in his district, 
but that two or three loads of potatoes are given, and 
another plants, manures and seeds, half a rood (Irish) 
for each married labourer, for which he charges II. 

42. There are no cow-pastures given or rented to c ow . 
labourers on farms in this Union, the only case pastures, 
reported being that of a shepherd on a large residential 
place. 

43. At Killileagh, there is a tract of 74 acres, about Commons ( f 
a mile from the town, granted in the seventeenth IGllileash. 
century by Lord Clanbrassil to the Corporation of 
Killileagh “ for the use and benefit of such poor in- 
habitants of the village as have not lands of their 

When the Corporation was dissolved, trustees were 
appointed, and this property, it is understood, has been 
managed in the interests of the class for whom it was 
intended, but there are not now within the prescribed 
boundary a sufficient number of qualified persons 
owning cows to stock it, and a few are taken from 
small landholders at a fee, the funds being applied to 
the payment of rent-charge, rates, and the expenses of 
herding. The common grazes thirty-six cows for ten 
months. Residence of five years in Killileagh is a 
necessary qualification. 

YI. — Benefit Societies and Trades Unions. 

44. The live stock generally kept by labourers in this Li ve stock. 
Union, consists of goats, pigs and fowls, bees being 

rarely seen. 


VII.— General Relations. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

38. The supply of cottages in the Union, as regards 
number, is quite sufficient, and a good many are unoc- 
cupied, both in Downpatrick and in some of the 
villages, but this is more rarely the case in the 
country. 

I have already referred at considerable length to the 
condition of the cottages in the Union. Some years ago 
the question came before the board of guardians, with 
a view to the formulating of a scheme under the 
Labourers Acts, but no action was taken, it being 
thought sufficient to direct greater attention to be paid 
to sanitary matters, and I was told that the agitation 
U 78050. 


45. There are no benefit societies or trades unions 
organized by the labourers. A few subscribe to tho 
Prudential Assurance Company. 

46. The general relations between employers and 
employed appear to be fairly good. Five of those who 
sent in returns say they are “ good two say they aro 
“ very good one uses the word “ friendly.” Three 
others report less favourably. One says, “ Not so good 
as formerly ; labourers very independent.” Another 
says, “ Labourers are independent ; relations not very 
friendly” while a third gives prominence in his return 
to the prevalence of breach of contract by hired ser- 
vants, in not entering op their places, which he 
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B— IV. attributes to a change of law, which abolished 
Patrick, Imprisonment as a punishment for such offences. 

VIII. — G-enebal Condition or the Agricultural 
Laboueeb. 

47. The general condition of agricultural labourers 
is better in the Downpatrick district than in any other 
neighbourhood I have visited, and I think may be 
regarded as typical of that existing in a number of 
Unions having Belfast for their centre. 

The variety of industries carried on has had the 
effect of raising the general standard of wages, so that, 


with the present depression in produce, it appears cer T __ 
tain that the agricultural labourer is getting fully his Agricui.- 
share, and probably more than the farmer will be able . tchai. 
to continue to pay. Labourer. 

The only grievance I could discover in the lot of the 
labourers in this Union is, that some of them are very 
poorly housed, and if this were remedied, I con sider 
they would be in a very comfortable position. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) K. McCrea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 


APPENDIX. 
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aoricol- APPENDIX — continued. 

TURAL 

LABOURER. 

Return from Fourteen Employers in Downpatrick Union — continued. 


- 

Simon Martin, Esq., j.p„ 
Bishopscourt. 

Dr. S. Hamilton, p.l.g., 
Ballynahinch. 

James Murland, Esq., Annsbro’. 

1. Supply of labour - - - (a) 

(*) 

(c> 

(<*) i. 

. Conditions of engagement - (a) 
(*) 

Not a sufficiency - 

Decrease 

None ...... 

Fair 

Not up to what they were - 

Continuous 

By the half-year .... 

Not sufficient in spring time and 
harvest. 

Decrease 

None - - - . . . 

Quite as efficient but not so. 
willing. 

As efficient as any other district - 

Irregular 

Mostly by half-year ; some weekly, 

Hardly sufficient 
Decrease. 

Considerable immigration in 
spring. 

Little change. 

Quite equal to other districts. 
Regular. 

Fortnightly as a rule. 

(e) 

0 a.m. to G p.m. in summer, with 
half-hour for breakfast and an 
hour for dinner. 

Winter from 6 a.m. till dark - 
Ten and a-half hours summer 

Carters, Ac., G a.m. to 7 p.m. all 
the year. 

Labourers 6 to 6 in summer ; from 
daylight to dark in winter. 

Not many women or children 
employed. 

One hour- dinner. 

Fifty-four hours per week. 

. Wages and earnings 

(4) i. 

Cottage accommodation • (a) i. 

Single men 1U. to ml. a year, and 
lodged and fed. 

Married men have cottage and 
garden, and same, or 20 1. and 
foed, say 30?. in all. 

Getting scarce .... 

Conveniently situated for work - 

6s. to 8s. a week and heal’d - 
No piece work. 

No perquisites or allowances. 
Wages of ordinary labourer 20f. 
and board. 

Of a skilled man 20 1. and board. 
Sufficient - - ... 

pggg 

9s. to 12s. weekly. 

In village round works. 



size. I* have jotten ‘seen three 


(4) i. 
(e) L 

Dispersed on farms. 

^th^i.se V 

in a deplorablo state.' 


. Gardens, allotments, &c. (a) i. 

' (4) 

(c) i. 
(d) 

M 

No gardens 

Each married man lias half a rood 
of potatoes (Irish), seeded and 
laboured by me, for If. 

About half a rood well cultivated. 
No such thing as allotments. 

Labourer gets ground for an y 
manure left after planting his 
garden. 

May get grass for a goat. 

Fowls and pigs are kept ; seldom 






. General condition o t the agricul- 
tural labourer. 


In this part they are very com- 
fortable, but mi^ht be better if 

Satisfactory. 


B.--IV 

PATRICK. 
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APPENDIX— continued. 


Returns from Fourteen Employers in Downpatrick Union — continued. 


Thb 

Agbicei,- 

Laboubee 
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Tint 

Ageiccl- 

Daboueeb. 


APPENDIX — continued. 

Returns from Fourteen Employers in Downpatrick Union — continued. 


B.— IV. 

PATBICg. 


Mr. Manning. 


Mr. John McCann, p.x,.< 


1. Supply of labour 


Scarce 

| Decrease - 
' nmigration 

I Generally inefficient 


Scarcity of labourei 
Decrease - 
Efficiency fair; no 
good as formerly. 
Same as in other dis- 


2. Conditions of engagement 


Kru-i’.hir 

i Half-yearl; 


u to twifight! [ 


hours for meals - 

• One-fourth employed c 
“•■nday, six hour's. 


in winter 7 a.m. t 
One hour dinner 


By half-year i 
Summer, 7 a.r 


Casual and intermittent. 
Daily, weekly, and 
quarterly. 


and a-half hours in 
I Ten hours. 

Few employed on Sun- 
day except quarterly 
servants. 


3. ‘Wages and earnings 


4. Cottage accommodation 


i week, with board to | 
. —.ra hands in harvest. 
Potatoes, coal, milk, and 
rough firing. 

Holidays allowed - . 

Ordinary men 161. and 
board, Ac. ; skilled, 181. 
and board, with cottage, ! 


Equal or better than ir 
the past. 

Convenient to work oi 


>d; built of stone 


airgood; bui 
id thatched. 


| Situated on farms 
State of repair and accom- ! 


Supply good. 

Both in village and on I 


if. a year, with garden - 


labourer; rent about 9d. | 
I Rates paid by farmer 


Ventilation, drains, and 
water supply good; 
outhouses good. Heir 


5. Gardens, allotments, Ac. 


From half a rood down ; 
generally badly culti- 
vated. 

I No allotments. Half a 
rood of potato ground 
given, or what they ca" 1 

I Goat, pig. and fowls kept. I 


About a rood 


About half a i — , . 
green crop cultivated, 
potatoes and ™— • 1 

I No allotments. 


6 and 7. Benefit societies and trades’ 


8. General relations 


Relations not very friendly 


F 3 
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Agricbl- 

Labourer.I 


Population. 


Character ot 
country. 


wholly agri- 
cultural. 


Towns and 


To Geoffrey Dragk, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 
Sir, 31st December 1892. 

1. I have the honour to submit the following 
brief report on the supply of labour and the condition 
of the labourer in the Union of Clones, Ireland. 

2. Before proceeding to the Union I communicated 
with the Board of Guardians, asking for their advice 
and co-operation, and shat Board kindly convened a 
special meeting, at which I attended and made a state- 
ment as to the objects of the inquiry. A conversation 
afterwards took place, turning chiefly on the subject of 
labourers’ cottages, which appeared to have already 
occupied attention at previous meetings. Some of the 
guardians seemed to be of opinion that a scheme for 
the repair *of existing cottages might be adopted, if 
sanctioned under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts. 

I distributed copies of form No. 3 to seventeen 
guardians who were present at this meeting, some of 
whom afterwards returned them. (See Appendix.) 

Subsequently I held an evening meeting for 
labourers at a school-house granted for the purpose by 
Canon O’Neill, parish priest of Clones, who attended 
aud presided. This meeting was attended by nearly 
200 labourers, several of whom volunteered statements, 
to which reference will be made. 

3. The Union of Clones occupies an inland situation 
in the western part of the County Monaghan and the 
adjoining part of Fermanagh. 

4. The area of the Union, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, is 73,502 acres, of which 27,799 acres are in 
County Monaghan and 45,703 in County Fermanagh, 
and the total poor law valuation is 57,6371. 

5. The population of the Union in 1881 was 20,698, 
and in 1891 17,836, showing a decrease in the decade 
of about 14 per cent. The population at present is 
almost exactly divided between the portions of the 
Union in the two counties, the Monaghan portion 
having a unit of population to 3’1 acres, and the Fer- 
managh part one to 5'1 acres. 

The decrease of population has gone on steadily for a 
long time, the Union half a century ago having sup- 
ported nearly double its present numbers. 

6. The character of the country varies considerably. 
The Monaghan side of the Union and the southern 
half of the Fermanagh part consist of a series of low 
hills, lying on limestone, with a thick bed of limestone 
gravel over it, and having some small lakes and a good 
deal of bog in the intervening valleys. 

In some places there are still limited areas of deep 
bog, in other valleys it is almost exhausted, while in 
some parts bog land reclaimed and cultivated many 
years ago is again being cut over for fuel, the peat 
being of far greater value than the arable land. 

Towards the southern fringe of the Monaghan side 
of the Union the hills rise higher, and the limestone is 
replaced by slaty rocks, with a covering of boulder- 
clay and gravel. The soil is not so good hero as on the 
limestone, and there are a greater number ofsmallfarms. 

The northern part of the Fermanagh side of the 
Union rests on sandstone, and is of a mountainous 
character, rising to upwards of 1000 feet in the elec- 
toral division of Cammore. The soil in this district is 
of low quality, and the individual holdings of small 
value, except in a few instances at the base of the hills. 
This part of the Union is occupied generally by a class 
of tenants who require no outside labour, and there arc 
practically no labourers in it. On the contrary, many 
farmers’ sons emigrate from this district ; some migrate 
to England, and some seek employment as hired ser- 
vants in the lowlands. 

7. The whole of the Clones Union is strictly agri- 
cultural in its character, there being neither mines nor 
factories within its bounds, and a very limited amount 
of employment for females in cottage industries, of 
which “ crochet” is the one that appears to have taken 
root in this district. 

8. The town of Clones had a population in 1891 of 
2,032, and the other towns in the Union are Newtown- 
butler (426), Newbliss (337), and Rosslea (281), ana 
there are some small villages, such as Smithboro’, 
Killeenan, Scotshonse, and Annalore. 

Clones is a much more important town than its popu- 
lation would indicate. It has the advantage of being 
U 78050, 


to some extent a centre of the railway system, being cbonks 
the point cf junction of lines from Dublin, Belfast, — ' 
Londonderry, and the West of Ireland. 

It has, consequently, the best fairs for horses and 
cattle in the. district, and it is a very large market for 
butter, eggs, and pork. 

Besides its excellent railway accommodation, it is 
connected by canal with Belfast, giving additional 
facility for the carriage of heavy goods. It is, 
indeed, a highly prosperous town, considering that its 
trade depends entirely on an agricultural population. 

9. A considerable change appears to have takon place Method of 
of late years in the system of farming in the Clones fu "" m,? ' 
Union and surrounding district, a much larger area than 
formerly being now devoted to pasture and meadow, 

and there being comparatively little rotation tillage, 
and a very small proportion of green crops. 

The chief dependence for the winterage of cattle is on 
hay, and consequently employment is brisker during the 
hay season than at any other timo. 

The finer limestone land yields pasture and hay of 
excellent quality, but much of the medium and inferior 
land has become rough and rushy pasture, and is 
evidently in need of a course of restorative tillage. 

The crops chiefly grown are potatoes, oats, cabbages, 
turnips and flax. 

Spade labour is largely employed, there being little 
ploughing, except on some large places. 

I. — Sutply of Labour. 

10. The supply of labour ha the Clones Union appears 
to be sufficient for present requirements, except dui'ing 
the hay season and potato planting, which are the 
busiest seasons of the year. 

Some employers complain that labour is leather scarce 
in their localities, while the labourers say that they 
experience a want of regular employment during three 
months of winter. Taking all the statements put before • 
me, I think that all the best steady then have regular 
aud nearly constant employment, and that the remainder, 
who may bo called casual labourers, are certainly short 
of work dui'ing the winter, but indemnified to a lai'ge 
extent by the higher wages which they get during the 
busy seasons. 

11. Under the several heads of bailiffs, agricultural dm-casc™ 
labourers (cottagers), shepherds, indoor farm servants, 

and general labourers, there were, by the census of 1881, 

1,391 in the Union, and 1,260 according to the census of 
1891. 

These numbers appear small, compared with the total 
population, but there are great numbers of small land 
holders in the district, who not only require no outside 
labour, but who send out members of their families 
either as indoor servants or day labourers at times on 
the larger holdings. 

It is noticeable that while, during the decade from 
1881 to 1891, the total population of the Union decreased 
14 per cent., the labourers, as abovo defined, showed a 
decrease of only 9'4 per cent, in the same period. 

12. There is no immigration at any season, but on the immiRra- 
contrary, some migrate during summer and harvest in tion - 
seai'ch of' better employment elsewhere, and there is a 
constant stream of emigration, both of labourers’ and 
fanners’ families, but particularly of the latter. 

13. There is, as usual, some difference of opinion as Efficiency, 
to the efficiency of the labourers, compared with former 

times. 

The decrease of numbers being due to emigration, it 
is likely the opinion of those who think the men not so 
efficient as formerly is correct, as the best men generally 
emigrate. 


II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

14. The conditions of engagement vary according to 
the class of holding. 

On residential estates and large farms, both of which 
are comparatively rare, men have regular and con- 
tinuous employment by the year, getting a cottage, and 
sometimes a garden in addition to wages, and on some 
large places fuel also. On the medium-sized farms, 
where the greater part of the labourers are employed, 
men are engaged either as indoor servants, hired by the 
half year, or, if married men living on the farm, then 
by the year, but fed in the farmer’s house, and generally 
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„®-“L Paying for their cottage about Is. a week, or one day’s 
Clones. wages 

There is, of course, also a class of casual or jobbing 
labourers, who are not fond of a long engagement, and 
aro often out of employment for a time in winter. 

Hours of 15. The usual hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 

work. or from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer, with two hours for 

meals, or in some cases one hour and a-half. One 
gentleman says his hours are from 5.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and some variety is reported as to winter hours, but the 
usual time is from light to dark, except for those in 
charge of stock, who work somewhat longer in the short 
days. 

At the labourers’ meeting one man complained that 
men did not get regular or sufficient meal-times, being 
expected to get up and go to work immediately after 
finishing their food. On further inquiry this was stated 
to apply to specially busy seasons, and as no other man 
present corroborated the statement, I conclude that such 
a practice is not common. There does not seem to be 
much difference in the hours worked by different classes 
of labourers, or by women and young people, when 
employed, which is chiefly in the bay season and at 
potato gathering. 

The hours of work may be rogarded-as from ton to 
ten and a-half in summer, and in winter varying accord- 
ing to the length of daylight. 

Sunday 16. There aro very few employed on Sunday, herds 
work. and horsemen only, and that for a short time. The 

method of cattle-feeding, being chiefly with hay, 
renders the work of a cattle man lighter than where 
roots are used. 

III. — Wages anb Eaknings. 

17. Wages vary in different parts of the district, and 
in the same district are modified by the conditions of 
engagement. 

Where men are fed by their employer 5s. to 6s. a 
week is the usual money payment, and in some cases it 
is reduceiFto is. during the winter quarter. On large 
farms and residential places 8s., 9s., and 10s. a week 
are paid. Mr. S. Clarke, a large farmer at Newtown- 
butler, says 9s. to 10s. has been the current rate for the 
past twelve months, without any privileges or per- 
quisites. On Mr. Murray-Ker’s home farm at Newbliss 
tlic men get 8s. and 9s. a week, with good cottages and 
small gardens free. 

Mrs. Thompson’s men, atOara, have 8s. a week, a free 
house, and a rood (Irish) of manured potato ground. 

On Lord Erne’s home farm, which is just on the verge 
of the Union, the labourers have from 7s. to 10s. a week, 
with free cottage and garden, and in most cases grass 
for a cow and calf. 

Herds have 11s. a week, and similar allowances; 

At LordDartrey’s, in the Oootehill Union, the regular 
wages is 9s. a week, except for two months in winter, 
when it is 8s. To this the following perquisites are 
added : a cottage and allotment of from half an acre to 
three roods, bog ground, and waste timber, also 2d. a 
day extra while wood cutting, and 4 d. extra if attending 
saw mill. 

There are 26 men and 8 boys employed on the farm, 
12 labourers in the garden, besides steward, gardener, 
keepers, and shepherd. 

At Mr. Madden’s the rate of wages is 7s. for eight 
months and 6s. for the remaining four, without any 
perquisites, but his men, I understand, are the sons of 
small tenants on the property, which is rather poor 
land. 

Young men hired as indoor servants get from 12/.. to 
14/. a year, and a very good man 16/. 

Piecework. 18. The only employment by piecework of which I 
heard was the mowing of meadows, at 7s. 6c/. per Irish 

Hnytimeand 19. In haytime the current rate of wages is said to 
harvest. bo Is. 6 d. and food, and for mowers sometimes 2s. 6c/. 

and food, and a somewhat similar rate prevails for a 
short time during the grain harvest. 

Peiq S tes 20 • Perquisites aro rarely given ; the commonest 
and form is a piece of bog ground, or half a rood of potato 

allowances, ground. On large residential places they are on a more 
liberal scale, including cottage, garden, and firewood, 
and in very exceptional cases a cow’s grass, of which 
instances have been given in paragraph 17. 

Payments 21. There are no payments in kind of the nature of 
in - those common in Scotland, but the following arrange- 
ment may be said to approach to a payment in kind : 

A large farmer often has one or more holdings de- 
tached from that on which he lives. On a small hold- 
ing of this class a caretaker lives, but works wherever 
his employer requires him, a member of hi family 


attending to the stock. For this he is paid by a free The 
cottage, half an acre of potato ground, and a cow kept Agbicel- 
for him. Lmoorei: 

22. Employment, other than agricultural, is. not r " 
plentiful. There is a very good quarry of limestone ment other 
for building near the town of Clones, and a freestone than asri- 
quarry in the northern part of the Union at Carnmore, oultnral - 
both of which are worked at present to supply material 

for a church and bank building, but they are only used 
for local purposes. 

Lime is burned at quite a number of places for local 
needs, the stone used consisting of boulders from the 
limestone gravel formation. This lime burning is 
carried on in conjunction with farming, and nowhere 
on a large scale, but it gives valuable employment to a 
number of labourers and small farmers during the slack 
season. 

23. The annual earnings of a labourer in this Union, Estimated 
as estimated by Mr. Clark, P.L.G., amount to 18/. to annual 
25/. Mr. Hall, also a poor law guardian, says from 20/. uarninKS- 
to 23/. for an ordinary labourer, and from* 23/. to 26/. 

for a ploughman. 

A man hired as indoor farm servant at 14/. to 16/., 
allowing 9/. for his food, would earn 23/. to 25/. 

The labourers on Lord Erne’s estate, between wages 
and allowances, earn 27/. to 33/. a year, and herds 35/. 
or 36/., but this rate is quite exceptional, the allowance 
of grazing for a cow and calf being unknown on any 
other place, so far as I could learn, except to herds. 

Men engaged at 6s. a week and their food, making- 
some allowance for broken time, may be regarded as 
earning about the same as a hired man, say about 15 /. 
in cash and 8Z. for food, or 23/. in all. . 

It may, I think, be concluded that the earnings of 
agricultural labourers range from 20/. to 26/. in this < 

Union, except in some very special cases. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

24. Such as they are, cottages are sufficient in number cottages 
for present requirements, but there can be only one 
opinion as to the insufficiency of accommodation, the 

low stato of repair, and the general unsanitary condi- 
tion of many of them. 

The normal cottage of the country is a one storey 
thatched building, with earthen floors and no back 
door, and containing a kitchen and one sleeping room, 
sometimes a kitchen and two rooms. 

Where the situation is dry, the roof perfect, and the 
interior clean and well furnished, this is sometimes a 
very cosy little dwelling ; but where the roof is ne- 
glected, as often happens, and where little attention is 
paid to cleanliness, and particularly where the bedding 
is bad, it is difficult to describe the discomfort of the 
place. 

Mr. Maguire, P.L.G-. for the Division of Currin, 
makes the following statement as to the labourers’ 
cottages in his district: — “The houses are, without 
exception, extremely miserable, consisting of but one 
room, in which the whole family have to sleep, and a 
kitchen, badly ventilated except, as is often the case, 
by holes through the roof, and generally in the most 
unhealthy situations.” 

Doctor Fitzgerald, of the Newtownbutler district, 
says : “ Their homes are hovels, their families large, 
squalid, and filthy ; no attempt at cleanliness ; there is 
no idea of thrift ; an entire want of enterprise. Some- 
thing seems needed to encourage progress.” 

These vei-y strong statements are no exaggeration of 
the state of things in the less favoured parts of the 
Union, and I visited cottages in the localities indicated 
which were simply disgraceful ; but there are excep- 
tions, to which I may briefly refer. At Newbliss, a 
village belonging to the Murray- Ker estate, a number 
of comfortable cottages, with small gardens attached, 
are provided for the workmen on the home farm, and 
at Ballynure, in the same neighbourhood, the jRev. Mr. 
Haire-Forster has also good modern cottages for his 
labourers and tradesmen. There are two substantial 
cottages on the farm of Mrs. Thompson, at Cara, and 
some of a similar class on one of Mr. Jackson’s farms. 

25. The best cottages in the Union are, however, two 

new blocks near the railway station at Clones, recently cionesf* 1 
built by Mr. Carson, which present a marked contrast 
to the many old and unsanitary tenements about the 
outskirts of the town. This very neat cottage property 
consists of two rows, with nine cottages in each row, 
one block being two full storeys high, the other a storey 
and a half, the upstair rooms being cove-ceiled aud 
lighted from the roof. Each cottage has three apart- 
ments besides the kitchem and a back door leads to the 
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yard, which, though small, has a w.c. and excellent 
drainage, and there is a small piece of garden ground 
attached to each. 

These are the only cottages, so far as I saw, in the 
Union, in the erection of which drainage and sanitary 
accommodation have been thoroughly attended to. 

They are occupied by railway servants and others a 
little better off than farm labourers, who pay for the 
larger houses 2s. 6d., and for the smaller 2s. a week. 

26. Outside of the Union, but close to the boundary, 
1 visited a lot of excellent cottages on the residential 
estate of Lord Erne. 

Some -of these are too large and too costly to serve as 
models for the ordinary cottage builder, but others, 
more recently erected, are of more moderate dimen- 
sion.-. containing kitchen, three bedrooms, and pantry, 
and all have good out-offices and sanitary arrangements. 

27. I also visited 18 cottages on the estate of Lord 
Dartrey, in the neighbouring Union of Cootehill, and 
found them, as I was led to expect, comfortable and 
well kept. 

They contain three, four, and in some, cases five apart- 
ments, with suitable out-offices and sanitary arrange- 
ments, and a garden allotment of at least half an acre is 
attached to each cottage. 

28. As regards distance from work, the cottages in 
the Clones Union and the neighbouring districts appear 
to be fairly situated. Some of them are in villages 
and hamlets, while others are dispersed over the farms ; 
but as the villages are generally small, men have not 
often to travel too far to their work. 

29. The state o? repair of most of them is poor, and 
many are in the wretched condition described in a 
preceding paragraph.* 

At the end of the otherwise neat town of Newtown- 
butler there is a very bad and unsanitai'y block of cot- 
tages called “Boxty Row.” At “ Pound Hill,” Clones, 
they are also very bad and ill kept, and at the village 
of Scotshouse and at Stonebridge they are no better. 

At Scotshouse and in the neighbourhood I noted 
the dimensions of some of the cottages. One contained 
two apartments, 12 ft. by 10 ft. and 12 ft. by 8 ft.; 
another, also two apartments, 12 ft. by 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
by 7 ft., and several others appear similar in size. 

During another drive I saw two hovels containing 
only one apartment each. One of them, 15 ft. by 9 ft., 
had only one occupant, the other had been a few days 
vacated by a man, his wife, and four of a family. Its 
dimensions were 15 ft. by 12 ft., and it had been re-let 
to a single woman. 

30. These old and poor cottages are generally 
thatched, either with straw or rushes, and are for the 
most part built of stone, in some cases partly of clay. 
The modern cottages are built of stone and lime, and 
slated. 

31. Ventilation and drainage have not been attended 
to except in rare cases. 

In low damp situations an open drain is sometimes 
found, but in ordinary situations there is no attempt at 
drainage, and where no back-door is provided, which is 
a very common state of affairs, the sanitary condition 
of the front of the cottage is often very bad. 

32. There is a good natural water supply over the 
Union generally, springs being abundant. 

33. Out-houses are either wanting, or . of a temporary 
description, in the greater number of cases ; a shelter 
for a pig or fowls being constructed at the end of the 
cottage by the labourer himself. 

34. In the country districts the cottages are the 
property of the farmer, in almost all cases ; in the 
villages they belong to the estate owner or to a middle- 
man ; I saw one case in the Union in which a labourer 
had acquired a site in the country, and had built a snug 
cottage, but he had no land except that on which the 
cottage stood. Some cottages are given as a perquisite 
or as part of wages, but in the greater number of cases 
they are rented, and a very common payment is a day’s 
work in the week ; i.e., a day's work of a man who 
boards in his employer’s house, or Is. a week. Some 
cottages of a very iow class are let at 8<Z. and lOd. a 
week, while in the towns and villages higher rents are 
obtained oven for very bad cottages, sometimes as much 
as 2s. a week being paid for one scarcely habitable. 

Gardens, where they are small, are usually let with 
the cottage, but when of good size, they often have a 
separate rent put on them. 

35. Rates, which are moderate in this Union, are in 
all cases paid by the owner of the cottage, county cess 
in some cases by the tenant. 

V. — Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

36. Many of the cottages in this, as in other districts 
of the North of Ireland, have no gardens attached to 


them; a considerable number have gardens of vory B.— v. 

small size, varying from a few perches to half a rood, Clonbs 
while a small proportion have gardens of good size, 
generally on reclaimed bog. These large gardens are 
sometimes held by a separate take from the cottage, 
and at very high rents. Thus, John Kelly, at the 
labourers’ meeting, said he paid 11. 10s. a year for about 
a rood Irish, equal to 1 rood 24 perches statute. Philip 
Fitzpatrick said he paid 11. a year for a similar area, 
and I saw similar cases when travelling over tho 
Union. 

The occupiers of three cottages of fair quality have 
about a statute acre of garden ground divided between 
them, and have the privilege of cutting turf on an ad- 
joining bog, for all of which they pay 4Z. each per 
annum, or about li. each for garden, or at the rate of 
3Z. an acre. 

Several noblomon and gentlemen give the labourers 
on their home farms garden allotments varying from a 
rood to half an aCre as perquisites, but the practice is 
confined to persons of that class, most of the farmers 
charging rent for the cottages and gardens on their 
farms. 

Potatoes and cabbages are the principal crops grown, 
and in some cases peas and beans. 

37. On many farms, potato grounds manured are Potato 
given at the rate of 8Z. per Irish acre, or if the labourer is Kr0 " mia- 
able to manure it himself, he gets from half a rood to a 

rood free, according to agreement. Residents in 
villages take potato ground from farmers on both 
systems, and according to one authority pay 21. 10s. a 
rood manured, and 11. 5s. manuring it themselves. 

38. There are, as a rule, no cow pastures, very few cow 
labourers owning a cow, the exceptions being herds on pastures, 
large farms, and tho labourers on the home farm of one 
nobleman. 

39. A good many of the more thrifty labourers feed Livestock, 
pigs ; some keep goats where they are permitted, and 
poultry are almost universally kept. Bees, on the con- 
trary, are rarely seen. 

VI. — General Relations. 

40. The general relations between employers and 
labourers are said to be amicable. There may bo a 
little friction in the busier seasons, but those who are 
considerate to their men are highly respected, and get 
the pick of the casual labourers when they want them. 

VII. — General Condition. 

41. The condition of the agricultural labourer in the 
Clones district cannot be said to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. As regards his means of subsistence, the 
regular, steady-going labourer, who is willing to take 
the current wages of the country, in constant employ- 
ment, may be said to be fairly well off, except while his 
family are under age, the very low price of flour 
enabling him to live better on his moderate wages than 
he could at any previous time. 

There is not, however, sufficient employment during 
winter for all the present population, and the casual 
labourer must, I think, be rather pinched at times. 

Several men of this class informed me that they got 
very little employment during two or three months of 
the winter, but it may be observed that these casual 
workers decline steady employment at what they con- 
sider low wages, preferring to work hard during the 
busy season at a higher rate, and they are therefore the 
first to lose work during the slack season. 

One large employer says labourers in his neighbour- 
hood are better off than the small farmers, of course 
referring to the labourers in constant employment. 

Another witness, who ought to be well informed, says 
the labourers in the same neighbourhood are 
wretchedly poor, referring, I take it, to the casual 
labourers; while a third says, “It is surprising how 
they are able to live for weeks, and sometimes for 
months, and no work.” 

It is, however, well known that the village shop- 
keeper, who is generally a farmer as well, often gives 
credit to this class of labourer, and thus secures the 
first offer of his services in the busy season, and his 
earnings when he is employed. If a man of this class 
is thrifty when well employed he often feeds pigs, 
which form a bank, where the savings of the summer 
and harvest go, and on this, and the produce of poultry, 
with a little help from the shopkeeper in case of need, 
or perhaps a little money from America, he will pull 
through the winter on very small earnings, and when 
the spring work opens the demand for his labour 
enables him to earn much higher wages than the 
regular yearly labourer. 
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B.-V. The great grievance of the labourer in this and many 
Closes, other Unions in the North of Ireland is his poor house 
accommodation. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the bad condition of the cottages in which many of the 
labourers live, and some of the small landholders are 
no better lodged, but at present there is little prospect 
of amendment. 

Serious depression at present exists among the farm- 
ing community, both in grazing and tillage districts. 
Store cattle and sheep have been practically unsale- 
able, except at ruinously low prices, and grain is very 
cheap, and a large proportion of it badly saved. 

Under these circumstances, many farmers can’t pay 
their rent and other demands out of the year’s earn- 
ings, and, where they have not capital to fall back on, 
will be hardly pressed during the coming year. 

Added to this there is, as I mentioned in a former 
report, a feeling existing very generally in the North of 
Ireland antagonistic to the Labourers’ Acts, which 
many farmers think would establish a new order of 
labourers capable of controlling the situation. 

Palmers who employ much labour would naturally 
prefer to keep the control of the cottages on their own 
land, and they would therefore more readily fall in 
with a scheme under which money for cottage build- 
ing would be advanced to them on similar terms to 
that advanced to the guardians under the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Acts. 

Providing the materials, and carting in spare time, 
and employing local labour, a farmer can build at a 
much cheaper rate than a contractor, and the pro- 
fessional expenses would be much lower under such a 
schome than under the Labourers’ Acts. 

For these reasons, it is, I think worth consideration, 
whether loans could be given to farmers at a low rate of 
interest, for building cottages, as this seems the readiest 


way to improve the housing of the agricultural labourer The 
in the north of Ireland. A °™* 

Before concluding, I may refer to the scarcity of Labourbk. 
employment for females in the Clones Union and the — 
adjoining districts, there being no factories of any sort, 
and a very slight development of cottage industries. 

The shirt and under-clothing manufacture, which, in 
some districts farther north employs a large proportion 
of the female population, has not been introduced here ; 
crochet-work is the only home industry of which I heard, 
and even this is said to be declining, and, I am told, 
gives only precarious employment to a limited number 
of girls, at wages much less than they formerly earned. 

There is but little employment for girls in the fields, 
except during the hay harvest and potato gathering, 
and domestic service is consequently the principal 
resource of a large number, and their wages do not run 
so high as in districts where there is a greater choice of 
employment. 

The poor-rate in the Clones Union is very moderate, 
having averaged during the year 1891, about 7 \d., and 
during the year 1892, about 7 d, in the pound over the 
entire Union. This indicates a very economical 
administration, as regards out-door relief, and the very 
strong disinclination of the poor to go to the Union, 
except in the last extremity. 

Comparing Clones with the Unions which I have 
previously visited, the general condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer compares favourably with that of 
Ballyshannon, but unfavourably with Ardee and Cooks- 
town, while it is far behind Downpatrick, and other 
Unions in that district of country, where a greater 
variety of industries exists. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) B. McCbea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 


APPENDIX 1. 


Beturns- from Seven Employers in the Clones Union and Neighbourhood. 

Mr. Keenan, Rosslea. 


1. Supply of . labour - 


it sufficient 
I Not much differen 


Sufficient. 

Decrease. 


- (a) Mostly re 
(6) Various 


3. Wages and earnings 


4. Cottage accommodation 


Regular .... 
Generally by the half year 


Mostly regular. 
By the week. 


(c) Caretakers and herds, the milk of 
and potato-ground. 

(а) i. Quite sufficient 

ii. Improved - - 

(б) i. Mostly convenient, 
ii. Both. 

(c) i. Generally good. Brick or stone, 
thatched or slated. Two to four 
| rooms, large enough. Good 

| drainage and wells. Piggeries, 

I fowl-houses, &c. Generally sub- 

! let by tenant farmer. Rent Is. 

I to Is. (id.. or one day’s work in 

week. Rates paid by the farmer. 


Potato grounds are from half 
a rood to one rood Irish, some- 
times free. If manured, are 
charged for at rate of 21. per 
rood (Irish). Herds get a cow’s 


No perquisites, except st 


Not so many as formerly 
Labourers live generally with the 


obp.m. in summer; light 
rk in winter. Pew cliil- 
imployed. Meal-hours, two 
. Ten hours’ work in 


if. per half year, with food - 


No pieci 
Noel 


n linytim 


Materials, stone and mortar, t 
commodation middling — t 
rooms, about 10 feet squa 
Drainage fair ; water sup] 
good ; not many out-houses. 

Tenure weekly. Held from the 
tenant farmers. Rent 50s. a year, 
with turf -bog and garden. Rales 
paid by the farmer. 

Gardens are generally about lial 
a rood. The crops grown an 
potatoes and cabbage. Live 
stock kept, goats. 


. „ ■ harvest 

■u regular men. Casual men, 
2s. 6 d. No perquisites, 
innual earnings 20?. to 23L ; 
ploughmen 231. to 26 1. 

In the village the houses are good. 


good. Most of the village rc 

from estate owner ; a few from 
independent owners. Held by 
weekly tenure, usual rent is. a 

No cottages owned by labourers. 
Rates paid by owner. 

Gardens about half a rood. Potato 

S nds are taken by the resi- 
s in the village at SI. per 
Irish acre, manured. A cow’s 
31. 10s. per six: 


Sock in 

and poultry, rarely a cow. 


pigs 


and trades' i None 


8. Goneral relations - 
0 . Q moral conditions 


- Good - - - - - 

Better than many of the s 
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APPENDIX 2. 


LaBOOKEK. 


Statements at Meeting op Laboobbrs. 


Pat McDonagh said, “I am a general labourer. I. 
pay Is. a week for a very bad thatched house of two 
apartments. I have no out-house, and no garden. 

“ I get Is. a day and my food, Is. 6d. a day and food 
when mowing, and down to 8d. and food in winter. 

“I am employed about nine months.” 

Thomas Mahon said, “ I have a cottage, garden, and 
bog ground for herding a small farm. I get Is. a day 
and my food for about nine months. I get Is. 6d. and 
my food while mowing.” 

John Kelly said, “ I pay a Is. a week for a thatched 
cottage with a kitchen and two rooms, and 1Z. 10s. a 
year for a rood (Irish) of garden. I get 2s. a day, and 
support myself in the busy season, and Is. 6d. in 
winter. Turf ground costs me 1Z. 15s. a year.” 

Patrick Mel) er matt said, “I get a cottage of two 
apartments, a rood of bog tillage, and a day’s cutting 
of turf for herding a small farm of ten acres. I work 
for the same farmer round the year at Is. a day and my 
food. If a wet day comes I am not paid. 


“The regular hours are from half-past six in the 
morning till half-past six in the evening, but I have to 
to complain that I don’t get regular meal times. 
There is a bell rung on a large place near us. Half-an- 
hour is given for breakfast, and an hour for dinner.” 
Philip Fitzpatrick said, “I pay Is. a week for a 
cottage of two small apartments, and three days’ cutting 
of turf. I pay 1Z. a year for a garden of a rood (Irish). 

“ I earn 10d. a day and my food for eight months, 
and 8cZ. for the other four months.” 

Pat Boyle said, “I get 10<Z. a day and my food 
round the year, and I pay a day’s work for my house. 
“I had 9s. a week, and a free house before I came 

Patrick Conolly said, “I give a day in the week for a 
very bad house of two apartments, there is no garden. 
I get Is. a day and my food, and I get a bit of potato 
ground, about half a rood (Irish).” 

Note. — There are no benefit societies or trades’ union 
in the district. 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, , 
Royal Commission bn Labour. 


The 

Agricul- 

Labodrbr. 


Letter- 

kenny 

Union. 


of 


Introduction. 

Grange House. Strabane, 
Sir, January, 1893. 

1. I have the honour to submit to the Royal 
Commissioners the following Report on the supply of 
labour, and the condition of the labourer in the Union 
of Letterkenny, Ireland. 

2. Before going to the union I communicated with 
the board of guardians, inviting their co-operation, and 
on the 16th December I attended at their weekly meet- 
ing, explained the objects of the inquiry, and distri- 
buted copies of Form Ho. 3 ' to tlic members of the 
board, from whom, and from the clerk of the union, I 
received much information. 

I afterwards travelled over the union, except the 
more mountainous parts, conversing as occasion offered 
with the clergy, gentry, farmers, : and labourers, and 
distributing 'forms to any employers who were willing 
to fill them. A selection from them returns and from 
those of the guardians has been, placed in an ap- 


Situatiou 3. The union of Letterkenny occupies a central posi- 
tion. tionin the county of Donegal, being bounded on the 
north by the unions of Milford and Londonderry, on 
the east by the Strabane Union, on. the south by Stra- 
norlar, and on the west by Dunfanaghy and Glenties. 

The union is intersected by the River Swilly, which 
flows east and afterwards north-east to Letterkenny, 
near which town it becomes tidal and navigable for 
small vessels of the collier class. 

A few miles further north this river widens out into 
Lough Swilly, one 1 of the finest anchorages in the 
kingdom, but it is navigable by small vessels only to 
any point in this union. 

Geological 4. The rock formation of the district shows con- 
formation. siderablc variety. 

The mountainous country in the extreme western 
part of the union, forms part of the granite region of 
Donegal, and is flanked to the eastward by a variety 
of rocks, chiefly' mica : schist, gneiss, and other meta- 
morphic strata, with occasional dykes and intrusive 
sheets of an igneous character, such as basalt and 
diorite. 

Li the eastern part of the union, dykes of limestone 
appear at Lisclamerty, Raymoghy, and Sallybrook, and 
run in a south-easterly direction into the union of 
Strabane, and to the south into the union of Stran- 
orlar, where they widen out into an extensive field of 
limestone, All these formations, except the granite, 
are covered by a, deep hed of drift gravel, and gravelly 
clay, which runs to a considerable height in tho hills, 
and forms a soil of various fertility. 

The limestone formation of this district is not only 
of interest geologically, but of considerable value from 
an economic point , of .view, as. it affords an abundant 
supply of lime for local purposes, and sends a large 
quantity to the city of Londonderry and its vicinity, 
where there is no local supply. 

Area, Tallin- 5. The area Of the Letterkenny union is 101,247 
!“?« P°pu- acres, and the total poor-law valuation 31,661Z. The 
on ’ c ‘ population of the union in 1881 was 15,571, in 1891, 
13,950. 

Quality of 6- The quality of the .soil is as various as the geo- 
soil. logical formation'. 

For the purpose of a somewhat fuller description of 
its character, it may be divided into the three medical 
districts, of which Church Hill, Letterkenny, and Manor 
Cunningham respectively form the centres. 

The western or Church Hill district, comprising six 
electoral divisions, has an area of 60,138 acres, and a 
valuation of only 6,0761., with a population, according 
to the census of 1891, of 4,651. i P ■ 

As these figures indicate, this is a very poor, moun- 
tainous district, a large proportion of which is abso- 
lutely wild mountain, of nominal value, and the re- 
mainder arable land of low quality, most of which has 
U 78050. 


been reclaimed from heath. Tho holdings are chiefly 
of small value, and very lew of them require any out- 
side labour, the occupier’s family being able to do the 
work, and some of them going elsewhere to seek em- 
pioyment. There are consequently very few labourers 
m this district. 

The second, or Letterkenny district, comprises five 
electoral divisions, of which Castlcwmy, Lottcrkoniiv 
and Ballymacool are the best,, and Cprrovaddy ami 
Gortnavcrn are the poorest. The area' of this district 
is 22,490 acres, and its valuation 13,802/. or deducting 
the valuation of the town, 10,192/. This division has a 
population of 6,089, or, deducting 2.320, the population 
of Letterkenny town, the rural population is 3,769 

There arc in this district of the union some nice 
well-wooded residential places, lying chiefly along the 
river and estuary, having good laud and good cultiva- 
tion, and there, are some good farms near the town; 
but further back the hills are high and bare, and there 
is a good deal of second and third class land! 

The third and best agricultural district in the union 
is that of Manorcunningham, containing three electoral 
divisions, with an area of 18,619 acres, and a valuation 
amounting to 10,822/. Some portions of this district lie 
rather high and are very hilly, but it is nearly all arable ; 
its northern part, running by Drumerdagh, Pluck 
and Manorcunningham to the boundary of the London! 
clerry Union, near the village of Newtown Cuningham, 
is a very nice vein of tillage land, and would compare 
favourably as to cultivation with most parts of Ireland. 

The eastern side of the union, in which the Manor- 
cunningham district lies, is in the barony of Raphoe, 
the western side in the barony of Kilmacrennan. 

7. According to the Jurors’ lists, there are in tho < 
Raphoe side of the union 15 holdings rated between i 
1001. and 400Z., and 66 rated between 40Z. and 100Z. 
while in the portion in the barony of Kilmacrennan,’ 
which is enormously larger, there are nine ratings 
between 100Z. and 503Z. and 32 between 40Z. and 100Z 

The average size of the farms is thus seen to bo much 
larger in the eastern than in the western part of the 
union, and there are, therefore, a much greater number 
of labourers to the eastern side. 


8. According to the census returns of 1881, there Number of 
were in the Letterkenny Union 1,877 farmers and fan,ls - 
graziers, and 665 sons, brothers, and other male rela- 
tives over 20 years of age, residing with thorn. In 

1891 these classes had decreased to 1,641 farmers, &c., 
and 609 relatives over the age of 20. 

9. In the same decade, according to the same returns Number of 
the united numbers of farm bailiffs, agricultural labourers, 
labourers (cottagers), shepherds, indoor farm servants 

and general labourers, fell from 1,225 to 883, showing 
the remarkable decrease of 27 per cent. 

Comparing the number of labourers with the number 
of agricultural holdings, it is manifest that labourers 
are employed only on a small proportion of the farms, 
and this result was also arrived at when travelling 
oyer the union, there being large districts of the 
higher lying arable country where there are very few 
resident labourers, except about scutch mills, and 
where the few fairly-sizcd landholders depend entirely 
on indoor hired men. J 

Notwithstanding this serious falling off in the number 
of resident labourers, the larger farmers in the eastern 
part of the district nearly all say there is a sufficient 
supply of labour in their localities, with the assistance 
of some migratory labour in harvest, while some who 
live in the northern and western side say they have 
difficulty in getting labour ; in fact, it is not there. 

10. The union is essentially a tillage country, so far MM hod of 
as, the land, is capable of tillage, nearly all the’ arable fann ‘ ng - 
part, .even ito high elevations, being cultivated, with the 
exception of some demesnes. 

On all the better holdings a more or less regular 
rotation is maintained, extending over six or seven 
years, and including two or three years pasture. 
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The chief crops grown are oats, flax, turnips, pota- 
toes, and clover hay, and to a limited extent cabbages, 
mangolds, and wheat. The eastern part of the union 
formerly produced a good deal of wheat, but its growth 
is being gradually abandoned, the price having become 
very low. 

The area under flax has also fallen considerably, 
owing to the same cause, 'and for the additional reason 
that the outlay on this crop far exceeds that on any 
other. From the time flax is ready for harvesting 
until it is taken to market the outlay per statute acre 
may be estimated, for a good crop, at 4 l., about 20 days 
labour, worth at least 21. being expended per acre, 
before it leaves the farm, in pulling, carting to and 
from the ponds, spreading, lifting, sunning, and stack- 
ing, and about a similar amount being paid to the 
scutch millowner, for, say, 5 cwt. of clean fibre, at 
8s. per cwt. 

The larger farmers, who are to some extent de- 
pendent on highly paid extra labour in harvest, have 
almost given up growing flax of late years, but the crop 
is pre-eminently adapted to the case of the small 
farmer with a strong family, and men of this class, and 
scutch millowners, often take land in con-acre for 
growing flax. 

On most of the large farms winter beef is fed, on 
smaller places more attention is paid to butter-making 
and the rearing of young cattle. 

Few sheep are kept except on the mountainous tracts, 
which are stocked with the horned breed. 

The chief resource of tho small farmer near the 
mountains is in pig feeding, for which he depends 
largely on the potato crop, assisted by some purchased 
food. 

11. Of employments, other than agricultural, flax 
scutching is the most general over the tillage part of 
the union, but for the reasons stated in the last para- 
graph it is not so brisk as formerly. 

From. 25 to 30 years ago, when flax growing was a 
very lucrative industry, the number of scutch mills was 
greatly extended, but owing to the smaller acreage now 
grown scutching does not now continue more than half 
the year, and the hands are available for farmwork 
during the summer. 

Lime burning gives some employment in the 
neighbourhood of Manorcunningham, the out-put 
amounting to 3,000 or 4,000 tons per annum. 

Beds of steatite have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Church HOI, and an export trade started in 
this mineral, which is the soap-stone of commerce, but 
as yet it is in its infancy. 

12. A much more important industry is the shirt 
manufacture, which has its headquarters at London- 
derry, with branches and agencies everywhere in the 
surrounding country. One of these branches was 
started in Letterkenny town about eight years ago, and 
is now employing about 300 girls, 60 of whom arc 
engaged at machine work in the factory, and the 
remainder at their own homes, finishing the goods by 
hand. 

Another Londonderry firm, until recently, had an 
agency here for corset making, but owing, I under- 
stand, to the dulness of trade they are not giving 
employment in that line at present. 

Stocking knitting by hand is carried on at Seacor, 
near the head of Glenswilly, where it was introduced 
many years ago by Mr. McFadden, J.P., and although 
the individual earnings are small this business is very 
useful in tho poorer parts of the country, where there 
is not much other employment for females. 

The headquarters of the knitting manufacture in 
county Donegal is at Glenties, where it is very largely 
developed, having agencies or dep&ts for the distribu- 
tion and collection of goods in the surrounding towns 
and villages. 


I. — The Supply op Labouh. 

13. The supply of labour, over the greater pai't of tho 
union appears to correspond pretty well with the de- 
mand, while in some limited districts there seems to be 
rather a scarcity of men. 

Mr. Porterfield says the supply is “ abundant, ” Mr. 
Thompson states that there is “ plenty,” and Mr. Mont- 
gomery says that the supply is “more than sufficient.” 

Messrs. Grove. Gallagher. White, Kincaid, Stevenson, 
Bunciman, Gailey, and McKinlay, concur in stating 
that there is a sufficient supply in their localities, while 
Mr. McFadden says the supply is “limited.” Mr. 


Robinson says it is “not enough,” and Mr. Golhoun 
that it is “ not sufficient.” 

These three gentlemen all live on the western side of 
the Swilly, where the demand for labour is not so great 
as on the eastern side, and where the supply of cottages 
is smaller., 

In Mr. McFadden’s case I think he would be almost the 
sole employer of labour in his immediate neighbourhood, 
and dependent for its supply on small landholders and 
their families, as there is, strictly speaking, no class of 
agricultural labourers in the vicinity. 

Mr. Robinson, I understood, depended largely on the 
families of small tenants on General Stewart’s estate, 
there being only three labourers’ cottages on this large 
home farm and demesne. 

Mr. Oolhoun lives in a district where the holdings 
are of medium or small size, and where cottages are 
scarce and poor, and indoor labourers commonly em- 
ployed. It is noticeable in Mr. Colhoun’s report that 
he emphasizes the fact that “ in harvest labourers can- 
not be got at any price, ” while Mr. McKinlay states 
that “ in harvest the extra demand is supplied from 
“ West Donegal, wages being as high as 2s. 6d. a day 
“ with board and lodging, for the time spent in reaping.” 

14. The decrease in the number of labourers dui'ing 
the decade, from 1881 to 1891, was rather startling. 

In the former year, as already stated, the whole num- 
ber of male labourers, over 20 years of age was re- 
turned at 1,225, while the same classes in 1891 num- 
bered only 883. This decrease is the result of emigra- 
tion and removals to England and Scotland, and it is 
plain that if this drain is continued there must soon be 
a decided scarcity of labour. 


Agrictc- 

Labourer. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


15. Besides the constant supply of domestic servants, immigra- 
both male and female, coming from West Donegal into tion - 
this union and other adjoining districts, there is a good 
deal of migration in summer and harvest, and as the 
western men pass through en route to Scotland or 
England, some of them take employment here. 

They receive good wages daring harvest, and gene- 
rally return home in time to secure their own crops, 
which are later. 


16. As usual, there are differences of opinion as to the Efficiency, 
efficiency of the labourers, some employers expressing 
themselves in the following term : — “Quite efficient;” 

“ Efficiency improved, very superior;” “ Generally 
efficiently better than formerly, and better than most 
other districts.” 

Others say, “ Equal to former times ;” “ Fairly good ;” 

“ N ot very efficient ;” “ One third efficient, two thirds 
deficient;” while two returns give even more unfavour- 
able accounts, one expressing the opinion that it “re- 
“ quires two men to do the work of one man 20 years 
“ ago,” and the other says, “ Efficiency not tho one 
half.” 

On comparing these statements with my inspection 
notes I find that in all cases where the reports speak 
well of the efficiency of the labourers, the men have 
cottages on the farms where they work, and it is 
reasonable that, under these circumstances, they should 
be more efficient than men who have to come a con- 
siderable distance ; besides, those who. give cottages 
and other perquisites probably get a selection of the 


II.— Conditions or Engagement. 

17. Engagements are made for various periods. A 
good many men are engaged by the year, at regular 
wages, with cottage, garden, and potato ground added, 
and these men often remain a long time on the same 

Others engage by the half-year, boarding in the 
employer’s house, but lodging in their own cottage, for 
which some of them pay rent, while others held it as 
part of their bargain. Both these classes are paid 
weekly. 

A third class consists of casual labourers, working 
for a day, a week, or longer for any one who wants 
them. When with a large farmer these men generally 
board at home, when with a small farmer they are fed 
by him. 

There is also the class of indoor farm men and boys, 
engaged by the half-year, and boarded and lodged in 
the employer’s house. 

Numbers of boys and girls come from the western 
part of Donegal to the half-yearly hiring markets in 
Letterkenny, commencing while very young, and being 
generally accompanied, while under age, by the father 
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The or mother, who makes the agreement and returns at 
Agricue- the following term time to re-engage the young people, 
Labourer. an<i to receive part of their earnings. 

— ' Many of these young people go into the counties of 

Londonderry and Tyrone as indoor servants on the 
smaller farms, where there is a constant demand for 
their services, and they often settle in those counties, 
filling the places vacated by the emigration of the 
native population. 

With such a supply to fall back on, as these “con- 
gested districts ” afford, there seems no danger of any 
permanent want of labour in the Letterkenuy Union 
or the adjacent country. 

Horn's of lg. There is a good" deal of diversity in the hours 
wor ‘ worked in this district. 

The shortest working day is reported by Mr. Grove, 
of Castlegrove, a resident proprietor in the union, 
whose men work from seven in the morning till six in 
the evening, with an hour and quarter for dinner, 
making the working day in summer nine hours and 
three quarters. 

Messrs. White, Robinson, Colhoun, Thompson, Ste- 
venson, and Runciman state their working day to be 
10 hours, Mr. MeKinlay says 10 £ hours, Messrs. Kincaid 
and Montgomery 10J hours, Messrs. Gallagher, Porter- 
field, Gailey, and McPadden get 11 hours’ work. 

Sunday 19. The proportion of men employed on Sunday varies 

‘ work. from one in five to one in three, horsemen being only 

required for a short time, and cattle men for about 
three hours, food being generally prepared on Saturday. 

On large places men often take the stable work for 
one another on Sunday, and a similar arrangement is 
sometimes made for cattle men to enable them to go 
to church on alternate Sundays. 

20. Women and children are little employed except 
children?"' 1 at summer work, when their hours are the same as 
those of general labourers. 

Turnip lifting is given to women in winter at 6s. to 
7s. an acre. 


XII. — Wages and Eaknings. 

21. The current rate of wages for men regularly 
employed round the year is 8s. to 9s. a week, with some 
perquisites ; in somo few cases only 7s., and in a few 
others, chiefly cowmen, 10s. 

The rate most commonly prevailing on large farms 
is 9s. a week, with a free cottage, a rood of potato land 
(Cunningham measure), and sometimes a bit of garden 
ground. 

A good many farmers feed their men, giving 6s. and 
and sometimes 7s. with cottage and potato ground. 
The usual custom is that the. labourer manures this 
potato ground, which he can do well, if he keeps a pig, 
with the assistance of road droppings gathered by the 
children, and sometimes of drift sea-weed, if he lives 
near the estuary. 

Some farmers, however, prefer to manure and plant 
a rood of potatoes for their men, so as to ensure its 
condition being uniform with the remainder of the 
field, but the practice is not very common. 

One farmer told me he gives his ploughman 8s. 6cZ. a 
week, a free cottage, one gallon of sweet milk, and two 
gallons of buttermilk weekly, and manures and culti- 
vates for him one rood of potatoes. 

Where no perquisites are given, or where rent is 
charged for the cottage, a somewhat higher rate of 
wages is given, and where a labourer does not live on 
the farm where he works, ho gets 10s. or 10s. 6 d. a week, 
and sometimes a little more. 

Casual labourers during harvest are paid from 12s. 
to 15s. a week, with board and lodging. 

or k. 22. Employment by piece-work is not very common, 
and, so far as I learned, is given chiefly at draining, 
ditching, quarrying, turnip-lifting, “ hinting,” and in 
some cases at cutting meadow and oats with the scythe, 
and at sub-soiling waste land. 

On one large place I saw a man trimming hedges at 
3 d. per Cunningham perch, and painting of wire fences 
and gates is let out on the same place. 

Draining varies in price according to the character 
of the soil, from 6d. to Is. 2d. per perch, ditching from 
Is. 6 d. to Is. 8 d., quarrying about Is. 2d. per ton of 
stones, and “hinting ” 5s. 6cZ. an acre. Hay is cut for 
5s. an acre, and oats cut and bound for 10s. to 12s. 

“ Hinting ” is a sort of partial trenching with the 
spade, on which great reliance is placed for presex-ving 


the productive power of clay soils. It consists in dig- b.— VI. 

ging every eighth or tenth furrow during the plough- Lemer- 
iug of grass land, and scattering the bottom soil over _1_ 
the ploughed land. 

Turnip-lifting costs 6s., sometimes moi'e. 

23. Mr. Porterfield states the annual earnings of an Estimated 
ordinary laboui'er to be 23Z. 8s., those of men “ skilled “\Yuiiiira 
in special depai'tments,” 33 Z. 16s., and of men in chai'ge 
of horses, cattle, &c., 32 1. 8s. 

Mr. White states the earnings of a labourer at 30Z., 
and those of a shepherd at 40Z. 

Mr. Kincaid says 28Z. for a good man, and 30Z. to 
32 Z. for a man in chai'ge of horses and cattle. 

Mr. Stevenson says 28Z. and sets out the items thus : 
wages, 23Z. 8s. ; cottage, 2Z. 12s. ; potato land, 2Z. ; total, 

281. 

Mr. Montgomery gives 25Z. 

The bargain set forth in paragi'aph 21 would sum up 
thus : wages, at 8s. 6 d. a week, 22Z. 2s. ; cottage, 1Z. 6s. ; 
milk, 2Z. 12s. ; potatoes, 4Z. ; total, 30Z. ; or if the cottage 
were rated at Is. a week, the total would be 31Z. 6s. 

Young men hired as indoor sei'vants get from 6 Z. to 
8Z., and in the case of an expei’ienced man 9Z. per half 
year ; say the yearly wages is 18Z., board and lodging 
9Z. or 10Z., total 211 . ; or if his wanes were 16Z., then his 
total earnings would be 25Z. 

Ei'om all these data, I am inclined to estimate the 
earnings of an ordinary labourer in the Letterkenny 
Union at from 23Z. to 26Z., and those of a superior man 
at 28Z. to 30 Z. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

24. Ini'espectof number, the cottage accommodation 
is sufficient for the labourers now remaining in the 
union. As compared with the past their number is much 
reduced, many of the old cottages having fallen when 
they became unoccupied. As regards distance from 
work, the cottages appear to be in general well enough 
distributed, some being in villages and hamlets, but a 
considerable number also dispersed over the lai'ger 

As to construction and state of repair, many of them 
are very bad. The old cottages were poorly built of 
stone and lime, and they generally contain two rather 

S oor apartments, with an open thatched roof, and clay 
oor, but frequently they contain only one rough apart- 
ment. Their sanitary condition is generally low, and 
some of them, judged by any proper standard, are not 
fit for human habitation. 

AtOldtown, Coolboy, Ednacarnan, Dromore, Drumog- 
hill, Ray, and many other places throughout the union, 
and even in the town of Letterkenny, specimens of these 
old, dilapidated, and very unsanitary dwellings may be 
seen quite unfit for repairing. In Oldtown the most 
wretched kind of one-roomed cottage lets for one 
shilling a week, and any with two apartments, however 
small and poor, for Is. 6cZ. 

25. Very few modern cottages appear to have been New cot- 
built in the Letterkenny Union, and some of them nll ' c 
show but little improvement on the pattern of the un ion and 
ancient cottage of two apartments, the chief change ncwhbour- 
being the slated roof. 

There are a' few exceptions, and some of conspicuous 
merit, the best being a block of four excellent sub- 
stantial cottages, the property of Mr. W. H. Boyd, 

D.L., of Ballymacool, at the end of the town of Letter- 
kenny, standing on about an acre of land. 

These ax-e two storeys high, and measure about 
23x16, with a projection at the back 15x8, slated 
down from the eaves, and forming a pantry and 
scullery. 

In the body of the house, there are a small hall, 
kitchen and bedroom below, and two bedrooms above 
stairs. Outside there is a piggery, fowl-house, and 
sanitary arrangements, and these premises with about 
thirty perches of garden, are let to Mr. Boyd’s 
labourers at 2s. a week each, a very moderate rent 
considering the excellence of the accommodation. 

When at Ramelton, a town in the Milfox-d Union, 
about two miles outside the boundary of the Letter- 
kenny Union, I saw a block of ten cottages recently 
built by Mr. George B. White, J.P., on a somewhat 
similar plan. These measure 22x15, are two storeys 
high; and have a lie-to at the back, six feet wide, 
forming a scullery and store for coal, and sanitary 
arrangements in the yard, but the rent has been fixed 
at 6Z. a year, or about 2s. 4 d. a week, and only about 
half of them have been let. 

H 2 
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There are two tolerably good slated cottages at Ard- 
rummon, one good one on the fartn of Farsctmore, two 
ftt Rayihoghy, and a few at the village of Pluck, but 
there is no particular merit about any of them. 

In the reports which are appended some employers 
speak in terms of qualified approval of the condition 
of the cottages, while others candidly admit that they 
are generally bad, and one report says, “ The bouses 
“ in most cases would require to be rebuilt,” which is 
precisely my own opinion as to the greater number of 
them. 

Y. — Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

26. Gardens are not very generally attached to the 
cottages in this district. 

They vary in size from a few perches to about half a 
rood, and a few extend to a rood. One gentleman in 
an adjoining union, says they extend to "half an acre 
there, but I. saw no labourer’s garden of that class in 
the Letterkenny Union. Potatoes and cabbages are the 
usual crops, with sometimes onions. 

There are no allotments. 

27. Potato-grounds are generally given to men who 
live on the farm, the usual quantity being one rood, 
Cunningham measure, equal to a rood and 12 perches 
statute, but some farmers are more liberal, and give as 
much as the labourer can manure properly. 

Along the shore of the estuary, where drift seaweed 
is plentiful, labourers gather it to supplement their 
manure, and Mr. McKinlay says they sometimes get as 
much as an acre of potato land for this, but the custom 
is necessarily confined to a very limited district along 
the shore. 

Some farmers, generally the best cultivators, adopt 
an entirely different 1 system. To obviate the un- 
pleasantness of having a part of the potato break in 
worse condition than the remainder, they give no 
potato-ground, but manure and grow for the labourer 
one rooa of potatoes and hand them over to him, and 
this arrangement, convenient for both parties, is, I 
believe, extending. 

28. There are very few cows kept by labourers in the 
union. At Ardrummon Mr. Mansfield gives each of 
his men a cow’s grass on a rough tract of land at the 
outside of the demesne, but I met with no similar case 
in the union. 

A peculiar bargain, a little outside of the union, is 
the following : — 

A large farmer gives each head of a family a cow’s 
grass, cottage, potato ground, with 4s. 6 d. a week in 
cash, and his food in the house. The land on this farm 
being good, the earnings on this system would probably 
amount to about an average of the district. 

29. With few exceptions, the livo stock is confined to 
pigs and poultry. Goats are kept, where they are per- 
mitted, and in rare cases a cow, but bees are seldom 


YI. — Benefit Societies and Trades Unions. 

30. There are no benefit societies nor trades unions 
among the labourers in the Letterkenny district. A 
few are said to have deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. 

VII. — General relations between Employees and 

Employed. 

31. All the employers who have expressed an opinion 
say that the relations between their class and the 
labourers are good, only one qualifying his statement 
by saying “ fairly good.” During my intercourse with 
the labourers, I heard no expression of dissatisfaction, 
except as to the cottages ; nearly all the men taking it 
for granted that my visit was solely concerned with 
that branch of the subject. 

VIII. — General Condition op the Agricultural 

Labourer. 

32. In connexion with the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer, I may mention that there is compara- 
tively little pauperism in the Letterkenny Union. 

During the half year ending 29th September 1891, 
the total collective number of days of relief in the work- 
house was 13,000. and in the half year ending 29th 
March 1892, 14,904, showing for the year an average of 
77 paupers in the house, or about '55 per cent, of the 
population, and at the latter date there were only three 
persons in receipt of out-door relief. 


The average rate .oyer the, union for five years has The 
been slightly under Is,, in, the: pound annually, about 
od- being required in ’the year above mentioned for Labourer 
maintenance, and the remainder for establishment — 
charges, medical charities, registration expenses, sani- 
tary purposes, Contagious. Diseases (Animals) Act, and 
numerous smaller charges which come. out of the rates. 

Some of the reports sent in by employers take rather 
a rosy view of the condition of the labourers, while 
others look more to the dark side of the picture. 

Mr. Gallagher says : — “ The general condition of the 
“ agricultural labourer, when compared with past years,-. 

“ and the present position of farmers, is very satisfac- 
‘ ‘ tory, due in a great measure to the improved condition 
“ of the dwellings, the increase of wages, and the fa- 
“ cilities for educating their children which are now 
“ afforded them, and the reduction in the price of food 
“ and raiment.’’ 

Mr. Porterfield says:— “The general condition of the 
“ agricultural labourer, around Letterkenny, co. Done- 
“ gal, is poor. Though they earn fair wages, the mode 
“ of living is too expensive, as the greater part of what 
“ is consumed is bought from petty shops at too high 
a price. Oatmeal, potatoes, and garden vegetables 
“ are discarded as food, while tea has become the 
“ staple food, with flour and Indian meal bread. This, 

“ with heavy indulgence in tobacco, is destroying the 
“ stamina of our labourers, while the best emigrate, 

“ leaving the worthless behind.” 

Mr. White says: — “Very much improved, especially 
“ as alJ food products are so cheap, but the class re- 
ferred to spend too much money in public-houses, 

“ consequently, now and again, when work slackens, 

“ they feel the pinch.” 

Mr. McFadden says: — “His limited wages and par- 
“ tial emplpyment deprive him from living anyway 
“ comfortably, and the condition of their houses is most 
“ assuredly injurious to their health.” 

Mr. Thompson says : — “ The labourer is in a good 
“ thriving condition, and well employed, but his house 
“ generally is poor, and in bad repair.” 

Mr. Stevenson says : — “ When compared with 20 years 
“ ago, the condition of the labourer has immensely 
“ improved. With industry and economy the farm 
“ labourer at present is better off than the tenant 
“ farmer, not having any demands to meet, the low 
“ price of produce does not affect him, except bene- 
“ ficially.” 

“ Those who have a large family working can live 
“ very comfortably. With an improvement in the 
“ houses, which is gradually taking place by old houses 
“ falling and being replaced by more modem ones, the 
“ labourer is favourably situated.” 

I have already, at the end of paragraph 25, quoted 
Mr. Montgomery's opinion as to the cottages, and he 
farther remarks that “ employment is required for 
“ women and girls in the winter season.” 

Mr. McKinlay says “ Wages are much higher now 
“ than they were 15 years ago, . . . and the neces- 
“ saries of life cheaper. 

“ It is evident the position of the labourer is im- 
“ proved, and in cases where a man has a family able 
to work, they are able to live much better than some 
“ of the small farmers.” 

These opinions from employers, although varying 
somewhat according to the district represented, and to 
the views of the reporter, may on the whole be regarded 
as indicating a fair amount of prosperity among the 
labourers. Few are unemployed who are able and 
willing to work, and the wages earned, and other 
privileges enjoyed, enable the more thrifty to live better 
than at any time in the past. 

The cottage accommodation, however, entirely fails 
to satisfy modern requirements, and I have visited no 
union where reform in this respect is more necessary 
than in Letterkenny. 

As previously stated, few cottages have been recently 
built, and many of the old ones are of poor construction, 
and in bad repair. 

Ho cottages have been built under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts, and so far as I could ascertain, there is 
no intention on the part of the ratepayers to adopt the 
provisions of those Acts. 

In an adjoining union much has been done to im- 
prove the character of the cottages on one estate, that 
of the Earl of Erne, at Ballindract. 

Many years ago, a branch of the London Irish 
Peasantry Association was organised in connexion with 
the Erne Estate Farming Society, by which prizes are 
given at the annual show, for the best kept cottages 
and gardens, as well as for vegetables, flowers, pigs. 
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The bees, and poultry, for all of which there is the keenest 
A ?= - competition among the labourers, 
l iiiotJEEK. These exhibitions have done much to promote taste 

— and thrift among the labourers, as well as to encourage 
cottage building by the farmers, and this estate has 
come to be regarded as a model, so far as cottages and 
gardens are concerned, throughout the district in 
which it is situated. The establishment and steady 
working of similar organizations would doubtless tend 
to produce similar results in other districts, but some 
more rapid method of educating public opinion seems 
to be required in the distinct of Letterkenny and many 
other parts of the north of Ireland. 


It is not easy to suggest a remedy for the exiting B.— vi. 
state of things, where the ratepayers are unwilling to 
adopt the provisions of the Labourers’ Acts. ° keh»y. 

A more rigid administration of the sanitary law. 
perhaps by employing that very efficient body, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, to prosecute, would be a 
step in the right direction, and, in addition to this, the 
granting of loans for cottage building at a low rate of 
interest, would, I have reason to believe, have a very 
beneficial effect. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. McCbea, 

(Assistant Commissioner.) 
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Mr. John McKinlay. 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretasqry, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 

Sik, February 1893. 

(1.) I have the honour .to submit the following 
report on the Union of Limavady, Ireland. 

(2.) The area of the Union is 152,710 acres, and the 
poor law valuation £68,755. 

By the census of 1881, the population was 26,231, and 
by the returns of 1891, 23,369, showing a decrease 
during the decade of 10' 9 per cent. 

(3.) The Union of Limavady is situated in the 
northern part of the county of Londonderry, being 
bounded by the sea on the north for about five miles, by 
Lough Foyle, on the north-west, for about 15 miles, 
on the west by the Londonderry Union, and on the 
south by the Sperrin Mountains, the northern spurs and 
slopes of which form the electoral divisions of Glen- 
shane and Owenrcagh, and the higher part of the 
division of Feeny. The Union is separated on the east 
from the Unions of Coleraine and Magherafelt by a 
range of peaks from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, 
with elevated, transverse valleys, forming the water- 
shed between the river Bann in the adjoining unions 
and the river Roe in Limavady. 

From Foreglen, in the western part of the Union, a 
broad range called the Loughermore mountain extends 
in a north-east direction for six or seven miles, its 
highest point being 1,208 feet above sea-level. 

This high tract includes part of six electoral divisions, 
two of which — Faughanvale and Ballykelly, slope to- 
wards Lough Foyle, two more — Drum and Straw — dip 
towards the river Roe on the east, while Foreglen lies 
on the southern and Highlands on the northern slope of 
this ridge. The river Roe rises in the mountains to the 
south, flowing northward through the Union till it is 
abruptly turned aside by Benevenagh mountain, from 
which it flows westward to Lough Foyle. 

(4.) The prevailing rock formation in the middle, 
southern, and western parts of the Union, is mica 
schist, with small scattered patches of micaceous lime- 
stone, and at Bunady, in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
given, a very fine development of the limestone. 

To the north and east of these metamorphic rocks, 
there is a belt of carboniferous sandstone, which, at 
Altmover, near Dungiven, yields building stone of 
great excellence. Farther east, another sandstone for- 
mation occurs, and this flanks a high basaltic ridge, 
which bounds the Union on the east. 

All these formations are covered to a considerable 
height with boulder clay and gravel, which become 
thinner as the elevation increases, until they merge in 
mountain bog and bare rock. 

There are extensive alluvial deposits. About Dun- 
given and Gelvin there are alluvial tracts on the banks 
of the Roe, and again around Limavady, on the Roe and 
Oastle rivers ; while farther down the river Roe this 
formation widens out into a broad plain, extending 
along tne shore of Lough Foyle, and including extensive 
slob-lands, a large breadth of which have been intaken 
from the sea. 

To the north of the river Roe, the flat country of 
Magilligan is largely formed of blown sand. 

(5.) As might be inferred from the differences of 
level, and from the rock formation, there is the greatest 
possible variety of soils in this district, ranging from 
barren mountain to the finest corn-producing land in 
the kingdom. 

Commencing at the north, the electoral divisions of 
Benone and Bellarena have a tract of mountain next 
their eastern boundary, between which and the sea the 
soil is chiefly sandy, or a mixture of sand and moor, of 
medium and low quality. 

This tract was formerly marshy, the mountain streams 
being retained by the sandhills next the coast, but a 
canal about three miles in length now catches the 
mountain drainage, and conducts it by a cut through 


B.— VII. 
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the sandhills into Lough Foyle, so that this flat district 
is now dry, and although a light soil, fairly productive, 
being famous for its potatoes. On this sandy plain the 
base of the Ordnanco Survey of Ireland was measured. 

To the south side of the Roe. and extending along 
Lough Foyle, lies Myroe, one of the most fertile tracts 
of alluvial soil in Ireland, and farther to the west, along 
Lough Foyle, the division of Ballykelly, the lower part 
of which is also fine alluvial land, and the same vein 
runs along the lough side through Faughanvale, to the 
boundary of the Londonderry Union, but the divisions of 
Ballykelly and Faughanvale both run to a high level on 
the Loughermore range, which lowers their average 
valuation. 

South of Faughanvale, still keeping the boundary 
of the Union, lies Foreglen, which has a considerable 
proportion of mountain, but some large and highly 
improved farms, and the same remarks apply to Feeny, 
which lies to the east of Foregleu, and extends into the 
higher mountain ridge to the south. 

Continuing eastward, across the southern part of the 
Union, the two large mountainous divisions of Owen- 
reagh and Glenshane occur in the order named, both of 
which have a comparatively large area unfit for culti- 
vation, and held by graziers, who stock it chiefly with 
horned sheep. 

The peaks in the southern part of these two divisions 
range from 1,500 feet to upwards of 2,000 feet in height. 

Returning northward, the division of Dungiven, in- 
cluding the town of the same name, comes next. It 
has some poor high-lying land towards the east, but 
excellent land along the river, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. 

Still proceeding north, the divisions of Gelvin, Lis- 
lane, Ready, and Aghanloo occur in succession along 
the eastern side of the Union. These four divisions all 
rim into the dividing mountain range, but all contain a 
large proportion of good arable towards the west, the 
division of Aghanloo particularly having a large breadth 
of rich loamy soil running from the river to the base of 
the mountain. 

South of Aghanloo, and between the river Roe and 
the divisions of Ready and Lislane, lies the beautiful 
division of Fruithill, the property of Mr. C. T. McCaus- 
land, D.L., the principal resident proprietor. 

The small but very fertile division of Limavady ad- 
joins it, lying round and including the town, and with 
the neighbouring divisions of Myroe, Fruithill, and the 
lower parts of Aghanloo, Ballykelly, and Highlands, 
forms a district of tillage land which it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass. 

The division of Highlands lies to the east of Bally- 
kelly and south of Limavady, and, as its name indicates, 
runs to a pretty high elevation, but it includes some 
very good tillage land op its northern slope. To the 
south of Highlands lie the divisions of Straw and Drum, 
both of which have a considerable proportion of high 
lying moorland, with fair tillage land on their eastern 
slopes next the river Roe. 

Of the 19 electoral divisions which form the union, 

16 have more or less mountain, and some of them con- 
siderable areas of mountam bog. 

The remaining three, which have neither mountain 
nor waste land of any sort, are Limavady, Myroe, and 
Fruithill 

(6.) Freehold farms are more numerous in the Lima- (6.1 Pr«o- 
vady Union than anywhere I have visited, and perhaps hold farm*, 
more numerous than in any other locality in Ireland. 

About 25 years ago, the greater part of the Marquis 
of Waterford’s estate in this Union was sold to the 
tenants, but very high prices were then paid, two-thirds 

of the purchase money being advanced by Government, 

and the purchasing tenants in some cases being obliged 
to borrow the balance at a high rate. 

Owing to these causes, many of the holdings have 
since changed hands, and there does not appear to be 
I 3 
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the same general air of prosperity here as on the farms 
1 purchased more recently under the Ashbourne Act and 


Land Acts from the Fishmongers’ and Grocers’ Com- 


(7.) In the seventeenth century, the London Com- 
panies received largo grants of forfeited lands, in the 
county now called Londonderry, the estates of the Fish- 


mongers and Skinners being at Ballykelly and Dnngiven 
respectively, and in the union of Limavady, and the 
estate of the Grocers partly in the Union. 

The companies have exercised all the rights of owners 
in fee, although it is still contended that their grants 
were in the nature of trusts for public purposes, and 
an action is at present pending seeking to have it so 
declared. 

This vexed question need not be discussed here; but 
the sales made by the companies to occupying- tenants, 
and particularly those made to labourers and tradesmen, 
have a special interest. 


( 8 .) I am indebted to Mr. Conolly Gage, the former 
agent of the Fishmongers’ Company, for the following 
. particulars as to sales of cottages and allotments : — 
“There were 28 cottages sold to labourers and 
mechanics in Ballykelly, most of the owners having 
been employed by the company. "Where the land 
attached to the cottages, as in some 10 cases, exceeded 
an acre, the money was got from the Land Commis- 
sioners, and the instalments are paid to them. . In the 
remainder, the land attached being under or about 
half an acre, Government would not give the money. 
The company made a scheme for these holdings 
themselves, instalments extending oyer 30 years., 1 
“This leaves the annual payment about the same as 
the annual rent paid previously. 

“I am sorry to say several of these holdings are 
already in the hands of local shopkeepers, or mortgaged 
to them for their full value.” 


(9.) The Fishmongers’ Company have, I believe, sold 
all their farms to the occupying tenants ; the Grocers’ 
Company have sold partly to the tenants and partly to 
speculators, while the Skinners’ Company have sold to 
tenants only, but have still a portion unsold. 

The "prices at which : the tenants bought on these 
estates appear to have been very moderate, and thev 
obtained Government loans repayable in 49 years, on 
such terms as to bring the annual instalments now 
payable to rather less than three-fifths of the former 


The estate of the Fishmongers’ Company, which is all 
in the Limavady Union, marks itself out to the most 
casual observer by the excellence of its buildings, 
whether churches, schools, farm buildings, or cottages, 
and the land is also highly improved and well 
farmed 

A small portion only of the Grocers’ estate is in the 
Limavady Union, and is well cultivated. The remainder, 
including the village of Eglinton, being in the London- 
derry Union, I had not an opportunity of visiting it. 

(10.) There are a number of men in the Union who 
oall themselves fishermen, and appear to be so classed 
. in the census returns, although fishing is not their 
employment, their chief source of livelihood being the 
collection of seaweed. 

The deep water of Lough Foyle lies to the western 
side, and on the eastern or Limavady side there are 
extensive mud flats, bare at low water, but covered by 
every tide. The west wind blows in large qualities of 


floating weed, and the object of these so-called fishermen 
is to. take it before it comes ashore. To do so they go 
out in boats and take it from the water, bring it ashore, 
and pile it in heaps for sale to the inland farmers. 

At other -times these men shoot wild fowl on the flats, 


these “ fishermen ” returned in 1881 was 62, and in 
1891, 51. 

The shirt and underclothing industry is carried on in 
the Union by agencies from Londonderry, and according 
to the census returns for 1891, four men and 761 females 
over 20 years of age were so employed in the Limavady 
Union, and there are many under that age. 

In the town of Limavady, however, the weaving of 
linen is the principal employment for females, the 
“Limavady Water Power Weaving Company” giving 
constant employment to about 200 women and girls and 


There were formerly a number of bleach, works and 
flour mills on the river Roe, but both these industries 
have been abandoned. Oatmeal milling is still largely 
carried on, and thei;e are flax scutching mills scattered 
over the Union. 

There are brick and tile works in the Union, but not 
so extensive as formerly. 

At Altmover, near Dungiven, there are quarries of 
sandstone, said closely to resemble Portland stone, but 
being far from water communication there is no export 
trade in this stone, it being worked chiefly for the supply 
of Londonderry and local towns. 

(11.) The arable part of the Limavady Union is (ll.)Methoc 
essentially a tillage district. of farming. 

Except on demesnes, there is little old pasture, but 
there has been, here as elsewhere, a tendency during 
the past few years to lay down suitable lands, owing to 
the high price of stock, up till last year, and the com- 
paratively low price of corn. The greater part of the 
rich land is, however, still cultivated in rotation, with 
one year’s hay and one year’s pasture on the best soils, 
and a longer term of pasture on medium lands. 

On the small and medium sized holdings butter is 
made, and young cattle are reared till a year or a year 
and a half old, and pigs are reared and fed, and potatoes 
and oats soldi On the larger and richer farms store 
cattle are grazed, and fattened by house feeding in 
winter, and a great deal of oats, potatoes, and hay are 
sold. There are a few nice flocks of sheep kept by 
gentlemen farmers near Limavady, but the lower part 
of the district is too rich and damp for sheep. On the 
mountain tracts in the southern part of the Union, 
however, sheep of the horned breed are largely kept. 

Flax is generally grown by the smaller farmers, but 
not to so great an extent as formerly, and its -cultivation 
has almost disappeared from the larger holdings. 

. (12.) Large holdings are more numerous in the ( 12 .) Size 0 
Limavady district than in most parts of the north of holdings. 
Ireland. 


Ratings above 1,000Z. - 
From 500Z. to 1,0001. 


300Z. „ 500Z. - 

200Z. „ 300Z. 
100Z. „ 200Z. - 
50Z. „ 100Z. 


These figures are only approximate. Being taken 
from the jurors’ list, rejecting the non-residents, they 
necessarily exclude females, many of whom hold large 
farms, and they are given merely as an indication of 
the_ class of holdings existing in the finer parts of the 
Union, where, of course, a large proportion of the 
labourers find employment. 

As in other districts of the north of Ireland, the great 
majority ( of the landowners are working farmers, who 
require little or no .labour outside, their own families, 
the number* of farmers exceeding the whole number of 
labourers. 


and their children gather shellfish. The only claim they 
have to be called fishermen is that some of them take 


I. — The Supply op Labour. 


employment from the Foyle and Bann Salmon Fishery 
Company for abont three months in summer. 

These men themselves say, “ We. live by the Sea,” 
which is true in a double sense. 

They like a cottage as near the shore as possible, 
whether a good one or.not, and the consequence is that 
some of them are paying rent for very poor cabins. 

They hire these cottages from farmers at small rents, 
but bound to work up the rent in harvest, at moderate 
fixed wages ; according to Mr. MacDonnell, 2s. a day for 
a man and Is. 6 d. for a woman. 

The sanitary authority have had representations 
before them as to the need of cottages for these men, 
and have decided to build two as an experiment, but 
they find it difficult to acquire sites. The number of 


(13.) The supply of labour in the Limavady Union ( 13 .) The 
appears to be pretty fairly balanced with the present supply of 

demand. ' equal to 

Of 12+ reports from employers in the district, 10 the demand, 
state that the supply is sufficient, while Mr. Brolly 
reports that labour is “ periodically scarce,” and 
Mr. MacDonnell says that “ Owing to emigration 
“ servants are so scarce that their services are much 
“ better paid for.” Mr. Brolly's statement would 
apply to almost any village district, where farmers 
could periodically employ extra hands, and Mr. 
MacDonnell’s remarks appear to point more to an 
increased rate of wages than to an absolute scarcity of 
labour. 
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(14.) The facts, however, that the number of male 
agricultural labourers (cottagers) fell from 1,397* in 1881 
to 1,154 in 1891, and that during the same decade the 
indoor male farm servants rose from 436 to 547, would 
indicate that there is no superabundant supply of 
labour. The important industrial class consisting of 
sons, brothers, and other male relatives of farmers also 
fell from 1,067 to 820 between 1881 and 1891, which is 
attributed to emigration and removal to towns. 

(15.) Immigration at particular seasons, snch as har- 
vest, is almost unknown, but there is always some immi- 
gration of indoor farm servants from the County Donegal, 
who are employed by the half year, and often settle 
permanently. 

(16.) With regard to the efficiency of the labourers, as 
compared with former times, there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. A committee f whom the board of 
guardians kindly appointed to confer with me are of 
opinion that the efficiency is “ not so good ” as formerly. 
Sir E. W. Heygate, Bart., says the men are “more 
intelligent,” Mr. Stevenson says they are “ quite as 
good,” Mr. Douglas “ not so good,” Rev. Mr. Marks 
“ quite as efficient,” Mr. Craig thinks they are “ not so 
reliable or trustworthy as formerly,” Mr. Brolly says 
“ efficiency decreased,” while Rev. Mr. Butler considers 
it is “ much the same ” ; the balance of opinion leaning 
to the view that the men are not so efficient as 
formerly. 

So far as I could observe during my short stay in the 
district, I think the labourers here compare favourably 
with those of any district I have visited. 

They appeared to me generally to be energetic men. 


II. — Conditions op Engagement. 

(17.) The majority of the agricultural labourers in this 
district have regular and continuous employment, living 
on the larger farms in free cottages, with yearly or half- 
yearly engagements, subject to a month’s notice. 

They often remain for years on the same farm, some- 
times, as Mr. Stevenson says, “as long as 40 years,” 
and are succeeded by their sons.j 

As in other districts, there are some casual labourers, 
who rent cottages and work on short engagements, but 
the greater number of the men, and the best of them, 
are in regular employment. 

The casual labourer is often boarded in the employer’s 
house, but the regular labourer is less frequently en- 
gaged in this way than in some other districts. 

(18.) There is also a rather large class of indoor farm 
labourers, engaged by the half-year, generally in the 
employment of medium-sized farmers, who have no 
cottages. These men belong to the poorer parts of the 
district and to the County Donegal. As already stated, 
there was an increase in this class, above the age of 20, 
of 111 persons, between 1881 and 1891. 

(19.) The usual hours of work are from 7 o’clock 
in the morning till 6 in the evening, with an hour for 
dinner, horsemen having somewhat longer hours. Mr. 
Drennan§ says, “ Half an hour extra morning and 
evening.” Women, when employed, work the same 
hours as ordinary labourers. 

(20). It is usual over this district to breakfast before 
commencing work, or at least before going to the fields, 
but horsemen come to the stable to feed, and harness, 
and return for breakfast. 

An hour at midday is allowed for dinner, and 
generally more to horsemen. Rev. Mr. Marks|| says, 
“ Prom an hour to an hour and half for meals,” and 
Mr. MacDonnellTf says, “A ploughman takes an 
« hour and a half in spring for dinner, and the rest of 
“ the year an hour.” 

(21.) The hours of labour are, therefore, 10 hours 
for ordinary labourers and women, or as long as the 
length of the day permits, with about an hour more for 
ploughmen and other horsemen. 

(22.) About one-fourth of the men are employed on 
Sunday, horsemen for an hour or more, and cattle-men 
for about three or four hours, during thewmter season. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. B.— i'll. 

(23.) The current . rate of wages for a regular man — 
living on the farm, is from 8s. to 9s. a week for an ordinary (gJCnnwrt 
labourer, 9s. to 10s. for a ploughman, and 12s. for a weekly 
shepherd or cattle-man, with a free cottage and the wages, 
perquisites afterwards described. 

(24.) There is very little piece-work given, draining 
and turnip-cutting being the only jobs I heard of as common, 
being done in this way. 

(25.) A rise of 25 per cent, is given during the (j»-> Hay- 
harvest to the regular hands.* In some parts of the harvest, 
district, where “ fishermen ” are settled, they are 
bound to work in harvest for the farmers from whom 
they hold them cottages. 

(26.) The usual perquisites are, a free cottage and (**•) J’ or ' 
small garden, potato ground, varying from a rood to l,ul “‘ - 
half an acre, worked by the employer's horses, and the 
carting of seaweed and fuel. 

In some cases milk is given, j- and in very rare cases 
a cow’s grass, but the latter appears to be always accom- 
panied by a lower rate of wages. 

(27.) The ordinary labourer, if he lives near the sea, Sea- 
sometimes gets a little sea-weed, either by his own K atliering. 
labour after hours or by that of his children, when 
permitted by the farmer to gather it off the shore, but, 
as before mentioned, there is a class of men in this 
district, with whom sea-weed gathering is a regular 
business, and farm work but an occasional job. 

These men can make a labourer’s wages by working 
about half time, or, according to Mr. MacDonnell, J when 
the tide suits. Some few of them keep horses, and 
many have donkeys, and they put the weed into heaps 
above tide mark, and sell it to farmers. 

It is common for the regular farm labourer to buy a 
few loads of weed, which his employer carts for him, 
and this enables him to grow the half-acre of potatoes 
and to feed pigs, which thus form a large addition to 
his earnings. 

(28.) The estimated annual earnings, according to the (28.) Annual 
committee of the board of guardians, are 30Z.,§ for an oarlll "B s - 
ordinary labourer and 337. for a ploughman. 

Mr. Stevenson’s estimate is 27Z.|| for an ordinary 
• labourer, and 40Z. for a man in charge of his yard. Mr. 

Drennan, a very large farmer, estimates the earnings, 
including all perquisites, at 14s. and 16s. a week, equal 
to 367. and 41 Z. per annum. 

Mr. Osborne gives 257. and 307. as his estimate, Mr. 

Douglas 337. and 317., Rev. Mr. Marks 337., “ besides 
what they make out of pigs and fowls ” ; Mr. Craig 
says 287. and 357. Mr. Brolly “ about 207.,” and the 
Rev. Mr. Butler 267. and 317., or 10s. to 12s. a week. 

Some of these gentlemen appear to put an ex- 
ceptionally high value on their perquisites and allow- 
ances, or perhaps they include the profits derived from 
pigs and poultry, where half an acre of potatoes is 
grown, while Mr. Brolly allows nothing for perquisites, 
although Mr. Gillespie and another farmer in the same 
locality, whose return I have not included, both state 
that a free cottage, half an acre of potato ground, and 
cartage of fuel are given in that neighbourhood, worth, 
perhaps 77. or 87. 

From all these data, and making a reasonable 
allowance for perquisites, I am disposed to estimate the 
earnings of a good ordinary labourer at from 277. to 307., 
and those of a ploughman from 307. to 337., or, with the 
exceptional privileges given by Mr. Drennan, at 35Z. 

Indoor men earn from 187. down, or, including board 
and lodging, about 287. 


IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

(29.) The supply of cottages in this Union, in respect (29.) Cot- 
of number, is quite sufficient, and owing to the steady jJ^ ient 
decrease^ - of population, there are some unoccupied, and number, 
becoming dilapidated. 

They are generally situated on the larger farms, but 
a good many are concentrated in the towns of 
Limavady and Dungiven, in the villages of Feeny and 
Ballykelly, and in some populous townlands near the 
Lough shore. 
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LriiTiDT (“•) Wltb regard to repair and construction the cot- 
— ’ tagea exhibit every variety, from the old thatched mud 

ind con- a ' r cabin > without any internal walls, to good slated brick 
itraotion. cottages, having three and sometimes four apartments, 
(j.) M u a and sanitary arrangements. 

cottages. (5.) In the clay land parts of the district, the original 

cottages appear to have been built of mud, and, although 
many of these have been replaced by more modern 
buildings, some still remain, patched up often with 
brickwork, and sometimes having stone abutments 
built against them at the quoins to prevent the walls 
from falling outwards. 

In the upland parts of the country, where stone is 

S lentiful and the soil not so retentive, the mud cabin 
iBappears, and the normal cottage consists of a stone 
and lime building about 20 feet long by 12 to 15 
feet wide, divided into two apartments, or a kitchen 
and room, as it is called. Occasionally, one of these 
old cottages is found with only one apartment, about 
15 feet square, or even less. 

(e.) Modem (c.) In driving over the Union, I. found that a con- 
cottnKesin siderable number of cottages, of a better class, have 
pwt’of' tb™ beon bl,ilt of ' lat) e years. Reference has already been 
Union. made to 28 cottages sold by the Fishmongers’ Company, 
with the allotments on which they stand, to labourers 
and mechanics. These are substantially built, with 
three to four apartments and out offices. 

The company also built a good many cottages on the 
farms of their tenants, and these passed with the farms 
on which they are situated. 

There are two very good modern cottages near 
Aghanloo church, but, owing to some change of owner- 
ship, these are not occupied at present. 

Sir F. W. Heygate, Bart., has a number of very 
neat comfortable cottages on his home farm at Bellarena, 
to each of which is attached a rood of garden. 

Passing from Bellarena into Myroe, Mr. Kane, at 
Ballyhenry, has, built four substantial cottages to re- 
place some poor cabins. Each of these has, on the 
ground floor, a porch 6 X 4J, kitchen 12 x 12, and bed- 
room 12 X 8, and on loft one large apartment 20 X 12. 

In the same townland there are two excellent four- 
roomed cottages built by the late Baron Martin. 

Farther on, at Carrowmena, Rev. Mr. Marks has 
built one very excellent two-storey cottage, the apart- 
ments being four, and measuring 18 x 11, 18 x 7, 
18 X 11, and 12 X 7, but in the same locality there are 
still several poor old cabins, which urgently require 
improvement. 

At Ballymacran, Mr. MacDonnell has converted a 
large barn into two very capacious labourers’ dwellings, 
but there is still a nest of poor cottages in this town- 
land, which is very populous. 

At Lomond, Mr. Cherry has nine cottages, all of 
which are in good repair, and some of which are very 
tasteful, one is particularly well kept, and I was told its 
garden had won the prize of the Irish Peasantry Society. 
Two cottages at Crindle, belonging to Mr. Rankin, are 
of peculiar excellence. Each has a kitchen 18 x 11 ; 
sitting-room 18 X 11; bedroom, 12 X 9’; and porch, 

9 X 6 on the ground-floor, and a good bedroom and 
storeroom upstairs, and there is half an acre of land 
attached to each, the rent charged being 2s. a week. 

In the same townland Mr. Patton has a nice new 
cottage, and Mr. Linton one in the adjoining townland, 
but in this populous neighbourhood there are still some 
poor patched-up old mud cabins. 

Mr. Gibson, at Broighter, has good roomy cottages, 
with three apartments. 

At Rush Hall, Mr. B. H. Lane has excellent cottages, 
one pair, newer than the others, have each four good 
apartments, 15 X 12, 15 X 9, and a porch on ground 
floor, and 15 X 12 and 15x9 upstairs. 

Mr. Drennan has 10 cottagos at Carsehall, with 
three apartments in each, and in excellent repair, but 
they are small enough for some of the families. 

Mr. Given has four cottages built by the Fishmongers’ 
Company, at a cost, Mr. Given thinks, of about 70Z. 
each. These are buit in pairs, the central part two 
storeys, and the wings one storey. The one-storey part 
forms a kitchen, 13 X 12, the two-storey part has two 
apartments, 12x9 and 12 X 7 below, and one above, 
16 X 12, which might be divided with advantage, 
•^option* (<Z.) All the improved cottages heretofore referred to 
ally bad _ are in the western or low-lying divisions of the Union, 
r*ic weslern w here the farms are generally of good size, but there 
mrt of still remain some very bad cottages in this district. At 
union. Burnaley a row of three under the same roof have only 
one apartment in each. The walls are mud repaired 
with brickwork, and the roofs thatched. The first, 
William Anderson’s, measures about 13 X 12 feet, pays 


a rent of Is. a week, and is occupied by the man and Tjib 
wife, and a girl of 13. Agricui.- 

James McFarland, his wife, and three children have Labourer 
one about the same size ; and Michael Ueehan, with his — 
wife and six children, occupy the third, which measures 
about 15 X 13. 


At Corndale, m the same neighbourhood, there are 
three cottages with only one apartment in each, but 
these are rather better, and not so crowded. One has 
a single woman, another two women and a child, and 
the third, a man and wife and three young children. 

The former of these groups is the worst example of 
cottages in the western part of the district. 


(e.) Towards the central part of the Union modern u.) Cottage, 
cottages are not very numerous, and they are decidedly in tho 
rare m the eastern and southern parts. J P' ul 

Mr. Macrory has four nice cottages of modern con- 
struction at Ardmore, and five of an older class. Mr. 
McC'ausland, D.L., has also a few of a very substantial 
character at Ardmore, and on his residential place the 
cottages, though of the old type, are comfortable and 
well kept. 

Mr. Ritter, at Roe Park, has a number of snug cottages 
recently improved by the addition of concrete floors and 
wooden sheeting below the roofs, and at Pellipar Captain 
Ogilby has very nice, though rather small, cottages on 
his demesne. In the southern part of the Union, there 
are comparatively few cottages, the farms generally 
being small ; but I was told that the cottages at Mr 
Stevenson’s place, although of the old pattern, are very 
comfortable. J 


Mr. Christie, at Ballymaclenaghan, has one extremely 
good cottage, with four apartments and a porch, the 
apartments all about 14 X 11, and the garden about a 
rood. At Greysteel Mr. Brolly has recently built two 
cottages costing about 120Z., the accommodation consist- 
ing of kitchen, bedroom, and porch below, and one 
large apartment above stairs, which would be better if 
divided. 


(/.) In the eastern part of the Union there are some (/.) Poor 
very poor cottages, defective in space and unsanitarv c ° tta s es in 
in condition. partSf Cr " 

At Bolea, in Aghanloo, there are some very bad, the ftnion. 
worst one, in which a widow and seven of a family live, 
is a one-roomed cabin, measuring about 16 X 12. 

At Ballycrum a woman and five of a family live in 
one somewhat similar. 

At Terrydoo (Walker) an able labourer, Wilson 
Douglas, his wife, and five of a family, from 17 to 
five years old, live in part of a bad cottage. They 
have a kitchen about 17 X 11, and a bed closet 6x6, 
at a rent of 7 d. a week. 

This man informed me that he had recently vacated 
a one-roomed cottage in the same townland, fearing it 
would fall, during his occupancy of which he had sent 
in a representation under the Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts 
to the local authority, applying for a cottage, which 
had been refused. Douglas requested me to look at his 
foimer cottage, which I did, it being pointed out by 
Mrs. McGinnis. This cottage, which is now vacant, has 
one apartment about 15 X 13, with one small window. 

Marshall McGinnis, a labourer, with his wife and four 
children, from 14 to three years of age. live close 
by in a cottage of one room, about 15 X 14, for which, 
with a garden of 10 or 12 perches, he pays 9d. 
a week. 

These are among the worst cases of overcrowding 
which came under my notice ; but there are others only 
a degree better. 

(. g •) In the town of Limavady, which has a population (g.) Cotton 
of 2,796, the labourers’ cottages are in general fair, and >» Limavady 
their sanitary condition, with a few exceptions, is good. town- 
Several blocks are new or comparatively new, such as 
Mr. Connell’s in Methodist Row, and Mr. Lyud’s in 
Distillery Road, both of which appear to have been 
designed after Mr. Given’s cottages in Protestant Street. 

All of these have a frontage of about 16 feet, and 
vary in width from about 18 to 22 feet, being 
a storey and a half high, or about 12 or 13 feet to 
the square. 

They have a narrow hall, a kitchen, and one bedroom 
below, and one bedroom or sometimes two above stairs, 
according to the width of the cottage. The upper apart- 
ments are about four feet high at the sidewall, cove 
ceiled, and lighted from the roof. All the more recently 
built cottages have proper sanitary accommodation. 

William Street lias older cottages of a somewhat 
similar class, and Isle of Man Street is not in so good 
repair, and is defective in sanitary arrangements and 
drainage. 
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There are a few aid cottages in several streets, with- 
out a back door or yard, but on the whole the cottages 
in Limavady, though rather small, are superior to those 
generally found in the lanes and outlets of Irish towns. 

(7i.) In Dungiven, with a population of 752, there are 
some comfortable cottages, but many are poor. This 
is one of the small towns which is not losing population 
and hence its appearance is not marred by vacant or 
dilapidated houses, like many Irish towns, and rents 
appear to rule high for the accommodation afforded. 

A carter, for a house with three poor apartments and 
an outhouse for his horse, pays 3s. 6(7. a week, and in 
tne yard attached, a wretched unsanitary apartment, 
pays Is. 2(7. a week. 

Daniel Kelly, a labourer, pays Is. 6(7. a week for a 
kitchen 18x11, with a loft overhead of the same size, 
three feet high at side. Thomas Heany pays Is. 6(7. 
» week «* r two apartments 12 X 12 and 12 x 8. Thomas 
Muldoon 2s. a week for two apartments 13 X 12 and 
13X6, with a small loft and eight or 10 perches of 
garden, and Peter Kane 10s. a month for a kitchen and 
two small bedrooms, and 12 or 15 perches of garden. 

The cottages in the village of Peony (population 163) 
are good, and the sanitary condition of the little place 
creditable. 


(i.) Ventila- 
1 ion and 
drainage. 


(A.) Water 
supply good. 


(i.) There is not generally much attention paid to 
ventilation or drainage in the older cottages in the 
rural parts of the Union. In the better class of new 
cottage, however, improved windows have been intro- 
duced, and in some cases drains have been provided, 
and concrete floors have been adopted, which are very 
useful in low-lying situations. 

(k.) The water supply over the Union generally is 
good. The town of Limavady has a fine supply brought 
from springs three miles distant, and pumps have been 
erected for the supply of Dungiven, Ballykelly, and 
Peony. 


ship and 161 W There are not many cottages in the rural part of 

ienure. the Union held directly from the estate owner. 

Magilligau, however, appears to be an exception, where, 
Kev. Mr. Butler says, about one in seven are so 
held. 

The greater number are held by the labourers from 
tenant farmers, or occupying freeholders, on condition 
of workmg for them, but a good many are also held 
at a rent. 

The only cottages owned by labourers* that T heard 
of, are those already referred to as sold by the Fish- 
mongers’ Company at Ballykelly. 

orceUum! I 11 ^ le towns of Limavady and Dungiven, the 

cottages are owned by leaseholders, who have built or 
purchased them as an investment, and they are generally 
let on weekly tenures at from Is. 6(7. to is. a week, and 
more if the accommodation is good, or if there is a bit 
of garden. 

In the country districts the usual rent for a two- 
roomed cottage is Is. a week, but sometimes they 
run as high as 37. a year and upwards, according to 
the size of the garden attached, to 37. 10s. and 


V. — Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

!lfd Gar ' ( 30> ) Gardens are attached to perhaps one-half of the 
attached to cottages. In some neighbourhoods they are not common 
mtt °f‘ he or are very small ; in other districts they are common, 
z varying in size from a rood down, and in a very few 

instances reaching half an acre. 

In general they are cultivated in a rough way, being 
cropped with potatoes and cabbages, but some are 
tastefully managed, and cropped with a variety of 
vegetables. 

lorcMtfur? ( Wi ) ■^ n annual competition of cottage gardens for 
Hardens? 8 prizes awarded by a committee of ladies under the 
auspices of the Irish Peasantry Society has been in 
existence for some years, and has encouraged improved 
cultivation, but it seems as yet to have touched only a 
limited number of the labourers. 

This praiseworthy movement is directed by an in- 
fluential committee, and will doubtless extend in 
usefulness as the people learn to recognise its im- 
portance. 

H rounds’ “ t0 ■ ^ Fotato ground is given more liberally here than 

in most other districts. One rood - ) - (Cunningham) 
equal to one rood and 12 perches is stated by the com- 



U 78050. 


mittee of guardians to be the usual quantity, and this B.-vif. 
is, perhaps, as much as the labourer can provide manure Limavady. 
for, except where he has special facilities, such as 
access to sea-weed. On the large farms near the sea it 
is common to give half an acre, and Mr. Drennan* gives 
from half an acre to three roods, according to the size 
of the family. 

This is a great benefit to the labourer, giving him 
not only an ample supply of potatoes for his family, but 
also enabling him to feed pigs without much expense for 
purchased food. 

, One labourer’s wife told me she had bought last year 
10 loads of sea-weed for 12s. 6(7., which her master 
carted, and that it enabled her to plant half an acre of 
potatoes, and feed six pigs. 

This, however, is the case of a very energetic, capable 
woman, and it is very unusual for the labourer to feed 
more than two pigs. 

Potato grounds, like the cottages, are held on con- 
dition of working for the farmer. There are no allot- 
ments. 


(c.) Cow pastures are not usually given, except to the 
herds ofhigh-lying holdings, who are often paid in this 
way. Where a cow’s grass is given to the regular 
farm labourer the wages are correspondingly lower. 

thus, Mr. Stevenson gives 7s. and 8s. a week, with 
a^cow s grass, and the grass of the calf till six months 

Mr Osborne gives five of his men a cow’s grass at 
27., while Mr. Douglas’ men take pasture for cows from 
neighbouring farmers. 


((7.) The usual live stock kept by the labourers is con- 
fined to pigs and poultry, and in some cases goats. 

Lows are rare on the lowlands, but commoner on the 
upland farms, where the pasture is of a rough doscrip- 

Bees are rarely seen. 


(c.) Cow 
|>i ust urea. 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 

(31.) There are no benefit societies among the agri- < 3 i : ) Benefit 
cultural labourers. «ooietiea. 

Many of the railway labourers are members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants; from which, 
tor a weekly contribution of 6(7., they receive an allow- 
ance during sickness of 12s. 


VII. — Trades Unions. 

(32.) Trades unions are quite unknown among the (32.) Trades 
agricultural labourers here, or, so far as I have been l" ,ions " u ' 
able to learn, anywhere in the north of Ireland. 


VIII. — General Relations. 

general relations between the employers (83.)G«neral 
and the labourers are said by all the employers and by 
the great majority of the labourers to lie of the most , 

friendly description. A few of the labourers and 1 ‘ fisher- R'»l 
men expressed very freely their dissatisfaction at the IJ,nploj ’ cl1 - 
action of the local board, or rather tlieir want of action, 
in the matter of cottage building. Rev. Mr. Butler 
seems to point to this when he says : “ Very little dis- 
„ satisfaction expressed, but a quiet feeling on the part 
of labourers to get more by some means.” 

Some employers assured me that the grumblers among 
the • fishermen ” are troublesome men whom nobody 
wants, as they give their harvest work with a grudge, 
the controversy turning on the point that the shore 
men would like to have cottages uncontrolled by the 
farmer, while the farmer will not let except on the terms 
that the tenant gives him work in harvest and at other 
busy seasons to the amount of the rent. I think, how- 
eyer, that some of these men, and a few others in the 
Union who are distinctly agricultural labourers, have 
a substantial grievance, as they are now living in cabins 
which cannot be regarded as “fit for human habitation.” 

IX — General Condition. 

(34.) As to the general condition of the agricultural 
labourer m the Limavady Union, it compares favour- condition of 
ably with that of most other districts, and is vastly Jhe osricul- 
better than some of those I have visited. The energetic labourer 
character and intelligence of the larger farmers here, compare* 
and the advantages as to purchase which many of them 
have enjoyed, have enabled them more successfully dUtrict*. 
than others to grapple with the prevailing agricultural 


* Appendix A„ column A 
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B —VII. depression, while the fact that the quality of the soil of 
. Limavady. the lowlands is eminently suited for tillage has been all 
in favour of the labourer retaining permanent employ- 
fa.) Small mens. 

paupSu° (a.) Judged from the point of view of pauperism, the 
condition of the Union must be regarded as very 
favourable. Out ol a population which amounted at 
the enumeration of 1891 to 23,369, and which may now 
number about 23,000, there are only 116 persons at 
present in the workhouse, or about one-half per cent, of 
the whole population, and there is no person in receipt 
of outdoor relief. 

To the English reader, the latter statement may 
require explanation. There are, doubtless, many old 
and feeble people in the district, who would in England 
lie in receipt of outdoor relief, but the peasantry here 
have a rootod objection to go into the workhouse, if 
they can possibly avoid it and it is a marked feature of 
the administration of the poor law in many Unions in 
the north of Ireland, that outdoor relief is only. given 
in cases of the most urgent necessity. 


- It may be right, also, to explain that the descriptions Tim 
given under the head of “ General Condition ” by some 
of the gentlemen who have favoured me with returns, j,abocrer. 
should be regarded as the cases of men exceptionally — 
favoured by kind employers, and not as the normal con- 
dition of the average labourer of the district. It is, 
however, pleasant to know that such favourable accounts 
are applicable even to part of the agricultural labourers. 

(35.) I cannot conclude without acknowledging my w 
indebtedness to the board of guardians, to the very jedgment o( 
courteous clerk of the Union, and to many other gentle- sen-ices, 
men, clerical and lay, who willingly gave me every 
assistance and information. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. McCkea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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le great change from arable 
to grass of late years, con- 
sequent on the low price of 
grain and high prices of 
stock, until the last 12 
months, has largely dimin- 
ished the demand for 
labourers, and in conse- 
quence the number of their 
houses. Many have emi- 
grated to America, and 
‘many to England and Scot- 
land, employed in the latter 
case in manufacturing and 
mining industries, 
ae cottages that are required 
are in much better condi- 
tion than was formerly the 

oo much money is spent 
ttpon tea and tobacco ; the 
clothing, apparently smarter, 
is not so suited to this cold, 
damp climate, as the home- 
spun of former years. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Faemebs, Laboueebs, &c., in Limavady Union, over 20 years of age, extracted from Census Returns. 


Occupations. 


Fanner, grazier, male - • - - 2 

Do. female - - - - - 

Farmer’s, grazier’s son, grandson, brother, nephew - 1 

Farm bailiff - 

Agricultural labourer (cottager) - - - 1 

Do. do. female .... 

Shepherd - 

Farm servant, indoor, male - 

Do. do. female - 

Others engaged in, or connected with, agriculture - 
General labourer .... 

Do. female ------ 

Gardener, not domestic - - - - 

Fishermen ------- 


These two classes are probably mixed with the general labourers in the returns for 1891. 


APPENDIX C. 


Population, Aeea, and Valuation of the Limavady Union, in Electoeal Divisions. 


Electoral Division. 


Aghanloo - 

Ballykclly 

Bellarena - 

lienone - 

Drum 

Dungiven 

Faughanvale 

Feeny 

Foreglen 

Fruithill - 

Gelvin 

Glenshaue 

Highlands - 

Limavady - 
Lislane - 

Owenreagh 


1,028 

1,396 

1,079 


8,811 0 31 
6,641 


7,707 

6,455 

9,059 

16,751 

5,939 


152,710 3 13 


8,136 

3,241 

6,053 
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THE 

Agricol- 

Labourer. 


from Board 
ofGuordians 
mid Clerk of 


valuation. 


Situation. 


Geological 

formation. 


Character i 

the soil. 


To Geoffrey Drage. Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 

Sir, 30th March 1893. 

1. I have the honour to submit the following 
report as to the supply of labour, and the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in the Union of Ballymena, Ireland. 

2. Having arrived at Ballymena on the 10th of February, 
in accordance with an arrangement previously made, I 
attended a meeting of the Board of Guardians on the 
following day. 

After briefly explaining the objects of the inquiry, a 
copy of Form III. was distributed to each of the gentlemen 
present, and I have to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Board, and the assistance I obtained from its members 
and from the Clerk- of the Union, as well as from all 
classes of residents, during a stay of three weeks in the 
district. 

3. Ballymena is a very large, rich, and populous Union. 
It has an' area of 161,161 acres, or over 250 square miles, 
and a gross poor law valuation of 130,934/. 15s. 

In 1871 the population of the Union was returned at 
71,466 ; in 1881 it had fallen to 67,794, and in 1891 to 
58,897, showing a decrease of 5 per cent, in the former 
and of 13 per cent, in the latter decade. 

4. The Union extends across the centre of the County 
Antrim from the River Baun on the western boundary of 
the county to the watershed in a mountain range on the 
east, next the Larne Union. 

The Union of Ballymoney lies to toe north and Antrim 
to the south. 

The district is traversed from north to south by the 
River Maine, which has three principal tributaries, running 
westward from the mountain country, namely, the Clogh- 
water on the north, the Braid in the centre, and the 
Glenwnerry, which forms the southern boundary of the 
Union. 

On all of these rivers there is fine water-power, which 
has been largely utilised, chiefly in connexion with the 
various branches of the linen manufacture. 

5. The rock formation of the Ballymena country is 
volcanic, basalt occupying the greater part of the area, 
and porphyry and some other allied rocks occurring to a 
smaller extent. 

In the basaltic series, hematite iron ore is found, which 
is worked at several points here and in the adjoining 
Union of Larne, and shipped to England for the improve- 
ment of poorer ores. 

Over the greater part of the district the volcanic rocks 
are covered with boulder clay and drift gravel, and between 
the ridges of gravel, which occur in the lower part of the 
country, as well as on the higher lying mountain clays, 
there is a good deal of peat. There is also a considerable 
development of alluvial formation in the valleys of the 
Braid and Maine in the central part of the Union, and on 
the bank of the Barm, near Toome, to the west. 

So far as I observed, there is no limestone in the Union, 
but an abundant supply is obtained from the Larne and 
Ballymoney districts, where the chalk is well developed. 

6. The soil, in the lower ranges of country, consists of 
gravelly loam and clay loam of varying texture, the pre- 
vailing colour of both being red, due to the presence of 
iron. In the higher parts, the soil is of a heavier and 
colder description, and in many places stony and wet, and 
in such districts tillage is not so much practised as for- 
merly, the land being better adapted for pasture and rough 

In Appendix B., the electoral divisions of the Union 
are divided into groups, No. 1 containing seven divisions 
valued at upwards of 18s. per acre, and No. 2, seven 
valued at over 15s. and under 18s. 

These two groups lie in the central and southern part of 
the Union, and together form a large district of produc- 
tive agricultural land. The former group, however, con- 


tains nearly all the towns and villages, and the greater B.— VIII. 
number of the manufacturing establishments. mkna 

Group No. 3 contains four divisions, valued at from 10s. — ' 

to 15s. per acre, and lying to the north of the Union. 

These are higher in elevation than the preceding, and of a 
somewhat poorer class of arable land, while the fourth 
group comprises five divisions valued under 10s., which 
lie on the eastern boundary of the Union, and all contain 
a considerable proportion of high-lying mountain, with 
arable on the lower slopes and in the intervening valleys. 

Some of the peaks in this section rise to an altitude of 
1,300 to 1,400 feet, and one to i,782 feet. 

7- I am indebted to the kindness of the clerk of the Small size of 
Union, who prepared the following analysis of the agricul- f ‘ lrms - 
tural holdings in three electoral divisions, which may be 
regarded as typical of the middle and western part of the 



Looking at the agricultural population of the whole 
Union,* as embodied in the census returns of 1891, there 
were at that date 4,685 farmers and graziers, and 1,584 
sons and other male relatives above 20 years of age residing 
with them, while the agricultural labourers, including cot- 
tagers, shepherds, indoor farm servants — male and fema.e 
— and “others” connected with agriculture, over 20, 
numbered 2,553. 

It is therefore clearly a district in which the. majority of 
the farmers require little or no help outside of their own 
families, and where many of them have not sufficient 
employment on their farms, and therefore take outside 
work, or employ their spare time in weaving. 

8. The method of farming varies according to the size of Method of 

the holding. ’ far,n,,,K - 

On the small farms the ancient method of planting 
potatoes on grass land is adopted. After reversing a 
thin sod, the manure or compost is spread, the sets laid on 
it, and the furrows deeply trenched with the spade. 

The same method of planting is practised by the la- 
bourers and other cottiers who have potato grounds, except 
on the. larger farms, where they are often planted with the 
plough. 

On the larger holdings the most modern implements 
are used, and the tillage is good. Lime is largely employed 
in the form of compost, and is doubtless very beneficial to 
the red soil of this district. 

The crops most grown are oats, flax, turnips, arid 
potatoes. Butter is generally made and calves reared till 
a year old, and a great many pigs are kept. The larger 
farmers house-feed cattle for beef, and on some choice 
pastuves beef is also fed in summer. 

Sheep are but little kept, except on the higher hills, 
where there are some flocks of the horned Scotch breed. 

The Union is essentially a tillage country, and, owing to 
the small size of so many of the holdings, a great deal of 
work is done by the spade. 

9. Employments other than agricultural have a special ^j ler 
importance in this Union. For centuries this district and than agrl- 
the county of Antrim generally has been a chief seat of the cultural, 
linen manufacture, and Ballymena was celebrated for the 
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B.— VIII. fine texture of its hand-made goods before the introduction 
jlena." machinery for spinning and weaving. 

— ■ When the domestic manufacture of linen was at its 

height in Ulster, the families of the smaller farmers were 
almost all engaged in spinning and weaving, and many of 
the larger farms were sub-let in small takes to families who 
grew their own flax, spun and wove it at home, and sola 
the linen to the bleacher without the intervention of a 
middleman, and thus a great amount of comfort and 
prosperity were diffused, the domestic linen manufacture 
being undoubtedly the foundation of the prosperity of the 
North of Ireland. 

When machinery for spinning and weaving were intro- 
duced, the districts which made coarse linen were first 
affected, and gradually gave up the manufacture, while 
places like Ballymena, where fine cloth was produced were 
until recently able to compete with the power loom. 

The great improvements made of late years in the power 
loom, have, however, forced down the wages of the hand- 
loom weaver, and only those who make the very finest 
' qualities of cloth have now remunerative employment. 

Still a great number, both of men and women' hold on to 
the trade, the village of Alioghill, and the divisions of 
Portglenone, Cloghogue, Galgorm, Kirkinriola, and some 
others being full of weavers, but it appears evident from 
the low rate of their wages, that as the power loom is 
perfected this branch of business will die out. 

It is at present attended with one advantage only, that it 
admits of the people working in their own homes, and 
where three or four are working in the same house, they 
can live in comfort, but where a young family are depending 
on the wages of one weaver, they are poorly off. 

There is a large flax spinning mill in Ballymena, the 
property of the Braidwater Flax Spinning Company, which 
employs altogether about 1,100 hands, of whom about 200 
are men, 700 women, and 200 half-timers. 

There are several linen weaving factories, the largest, the 
Braidwater, employing about 50 men and 200 women, 
another 30 men and 120 women, and others smaller. 

The branch of the linen business which has taken most 
complete hold of the Ballymena district, is, however the 
bleaching, and finishing or dyeing. 

These establishments are numerous, being situated at 
the best waterfalls over the Union the largest works 
being at I.isnafillan, Hillmount, Fenaghy, and Moorfiekl, 
and there are many of smaller size. Of the I.isnafillan works 
the Irish Textile Journal gives the following account 
“The buildings are valued at 15,0001., the machinery at 
25,0001., and the stock on hand in process' of work, at 
40,0001. 

“ Over 200 hands are employed, and the workers are 
spoken of as being a sober, contented, and industrious 
people. In connexion with the bleachworks, 110 double 
beetling engines are kept constantly employed. The weekly 
turn-out is oyer 3,500 pieces, which is believed to be the 
largest quantity turned out by any similar works in the 
kingdom. . . . Further large extensions in connexion 
with both bleaching and dyeing works are in contempla- 
tion. . . . 

“The motive power is supplied by three breast wheels 
and one turbine, the latter capable of driving up to 80 
horse power; the water power is supplemented by steam. 

“ There is an abundant supply of water for driving pur- 
poses, and a large spring dam and several artesian wells 
afford an unfailing supply for other uses. The electric 
light has been recently introduced, and adds much to the 
attractiveness of this extensive and prosperous concern.” 
There are also iron mines, woollen factories, extensive 
flour mills, a foundry employing 70 men, and numerous 
smaller miscellaneous works, b.ut enough has perhaps been 
said to show that this is a district of very mixed industries, 
affording employment to a large population. 

Towns ami 10. Ballymena is the only town of importance in the 
villages. Union. In 1891 , it had a population of 8,655, and being 

surrounded by a wide district of tillage country it has 
excellent markets for agricultural produce on three days in 
the week. 

Its linen trade adds largely to the importance of the 
town, and no one can fail to be impressed by the busy and 
thriving appearance of the place and its people. 


not classed as villages, not having at any place a group of 
twenty houses. 

Such are Galgorm Parks, Lisnafillan, and Tullaghgarley, 
and some others in the neighbourhood of factories which 
contain a very dense population. 


Other towns and villages in the Union over 500 popul 
tion are Ahoghill, Portglenone and Broughshane, ai 
those under 500, Gracehill, Cullybackey, Kells, Ball 
scullion, Cloghmills, Toome, Galgorm, and some others. 

There arc also some very populous townlands which n 


I — Thf. Supply of Labour. 

11. Employers, who have favoured me with returns, are 
divided in opinion as to the sufficiency of the supply of 
agricultural labour, about one half stating that the supply 
is sufficient in the localities they represent, and the others 
saying that with them it is insufficient. 

There is no very sharp line distinguishing the hand- 
loom weay.er from the agricultural labourer,* and as the 
weavers ard not so highly paid as formerly, they are not 
only willing but anxious to take employment from the 
farmers : and members of the weavers’ families, where they 
are not near a factory, are often employed as indoor farm 
servants. Sometimes the father or brother works as a 
regular farm labourer, while the females weave. 

There is a tendency with all classes of labourers to move 
towards factories, where whole families .can find regular 
employment, and it is not uncommon in some parts of the 
Union to find that the able-bodied men are working at a 
distance from home, while the females and older’ men 
remain at home, at the loom, or at farm work. 

The only place where I heard very distinct complaints as 
to want of employment was the village of Broughshane, 
where the Sergeant of Constabulary and others informed 
me that many of the men of that village were employed in 
Belfast, Glasgow, and other large centres, and that women 
and half-timers walked daily to the Ballymena factories, a 
distance of two miles. There was formerly a large spinning 
factory near this village, but it has not been working for 
some years, and the families appear to have remained, in 
the hope of its being re-opened, an expectation which is 
about soon to be realised. 

12. The supply of agricultural labour has decreased since 
1881, but this has been alleviated by the transition state of 
the weaving trade, already alluded to in paragraph 11. 

13. There is no immigration, the tendency being the 
other way, many of the best men going to large centres, 
and a good many emigrating. As one farmer puts it,f 
“ Strong and vigorous men leave the place, and we have 
to work with the young and old.” 

14. There is a general consensus of opinion, which leaves 
no room to doubt that the efficiency of the agricultural 
labourers in this district is inferior to that of “their pre- 
decessors. Mr. Raphael says, “There is not the same 
“ amount of work done in a day as formerly.” Mr. Dins- 
more says, “The supply is insufficient and of inferior 
quality. Mr. Owen says, “ They are not so efficient as 
“ formerly, on account of the best leaving.” Mr. Craig, 
F.L.G., says they “ are not so good.” Mr. Lamont thinks 
the efficiency is “decreasing,” and Mr. Bankhead says, 

Compared with former times, T do not consider the 
“ labourers so efficient, but believe they are about equal to 
“ the average of other districts.” Mr. Carson, a very 
intelligent farmer upwards of 80 years of age, says, “No 
• ‘ men could now be got for any money to do the same 

work as well as it was done sixty years ago.” 

Few employers express any opinion as to the efficiency 
compared with other districts. Mr. Owens says, that it is 
‘ nearly the same as other districts,” thus agreeing with 
Mr. Bankhead, while Mr. Craig says the supply is “ better 
and cheaper than in other districts.” 

My own impression is that the farm labourers here are 
not up to the mark either in physique or in skill of the 
men in the Limavady Union, and the reason is that the 
numerous competing industries employ the ablest of the 
population. I met, however, a few labourers of marked 
intelligence, notably one who had been induced to leave 
a good place at a bleachwork and return to farm labour by 
the offer of exceptional wages, 241. a year, with comfortable 
board and lodging. 

Cases' like this are very rare, the abler and most enter- 
prising men almost all inclining to settle near the factories, 
where they have a better chance of improving their own 
position, and of starting their families in life, with a 
prospect of rising. 

II.— Conditions of Engagement. 


Agricul- 

Labourer. 


Efficiency 
less tban 
formerly. 


i most cases is continuous, but in Regular a; 


15. Employment i 
some it is casual. 

There is considerable diversity here, as elsewhere, in 
the methods of engagement. 

On the residential places of the gently and on a very few 
large forms men are engaged by the year, living in cottages 
on the place, sometimes at a rent ana sometimes free, but 
in the grtot majority of cases engagements, both of 
outdoor and indoor men, are by the half year, the term 
times being May and November. 

* Appendix C., column 12. 
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The There is also a class of casual labourers, including some 

' S 1 ' of the hand-loom weavers, who work on farms during busy 
Laboured. seasons, and return to the loom during the slack time of 
— the year. 

A large employer says, “ The hand-loom industry was 
“ very largely followed here, and that always maintained a 
“ supply of labour for farmers, when they required an 
“ increase. In the last 10, T 5, and 20 years, there have been 
“ a gradually decreasing number of persons employed in 
“ hand-loom weaving, and that is producing a diminished 
“ supply of labour for farmers.”* 

Hours of The usual hours of work are in summer from 6 a.m. 
horn's till 6 p.m. with two hours for meals, or from 7 a.m. till 
6 p.m., breakfasting before going out and having an hour 
for dinner. 

In winter the hours of the ordinary labourer are regu- 
lated by the length of daylight, but the cattlemen and 
horsemen have little difference in winter, coming before 
daylight to feed. 

One rather large farmer states his hours all the year to 
be from 6 a.m. till 6.20 p.m. with two hours and twenty 
minutes for meals, inside work being provided until day- 
light in winter, there being water power on the holding. 
Another says the hours in his neighbourhood are from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one hour for dinner, or 11 hours 
work, but 10 hours is the general time, and 8 in winter. 
Sunday About one third of the labourers are employed on Sun- 

work. day on the large farms, and on these it is customary for 

the men to take Sunday work in turn, and on smaller 
holdings a member of the family takes his turn with the 
indoor servant. 

III. — Wages and Earnings. 


Current rate 17. The current rate of wages in this Union for farm 
of wages. labourers constantly employed runs from 9s. to 12s. a 
week, with perquisites in some cases. Mr. Owens men- 
tions 14s. a week, but in travelling over ’the district I met 
with no such case, and I consider this refers to casual 
labour at busy seasons. On the first residential place I 
visited 10 men are employed, all of whom are small 
tenants, or their sons living in the neighbourhood, and 
here the wages is 9s. a week, wet and dry, for the ordinary 
men jobbing on the farm, and 10s. for a ploughman, 
cattleman, and carters. 

On another proprietor’s place I found 10s. and 12s. 
paid, and on another 10s. and 11s. with perquisites, but on 
several farms 8s. and a cottage and garden ; 9s., wet and 
dry, without perquisites, and 9s. and a cottage are the 
prevailing rates for constant men. 

A good indoor man gets from 181. to 20Z. and his board 
and lodging, and I met with one case where a very 
superior man has 24/. a year, but this is quite exceptional. 

Farmers who feed their day labourers give from Is. to 
Is. 3d. a day with food upon a half-yearly bargain, and 
sometimes a cottage is thrown in, but in most cases ij 
small rent is paid for the cottage. 

The casual labourer gets Is. a day and his food in 
winter, 2s. during potato planting and reaping, and from 
1 s. 3d. to Is. 6 d. during the summer months. 

Surface-men in the employment of the road contractors 
earn 10s. a week all the year; carters at the factories, 
12s. ; railway surface-men, 12s. ; and those attached to a 
travelling gang, 13s. ; labourers at bleach fields and other 
factories in the country districts from 10s. to 13s. ; and 
quarrymen, 12s. a week. 

ieee-work. 18. There is not much employment by piece-work in 
this locality. Ditching and draining are sometimes done, 
and the planting of potatoes by the spade is alsojcontracted 
for occasionally. The prices quoted by experienced farmers 
for these jobs are, ditching, 2s. (>d. a perch ; making 
drains, Is. a perch ; and potato planting, 1/. 15s. per Irish 
acre, equal to about 1Z. Is. 6cZ. per statute acre. 

Haytime 19. Regular labourers do not get any allowance in hay. 
and harvest. (.j me or harvest, but casual labourers earn considerably 
increased wages, men getting for a few weeks 3s. a day, 
and women about 2s. while engaged in the flax and grain 
harvest. 

Estimated 20. Mr. Gaston estimates the annual earnings of a labourer 
eamhies > n bis neighbourhood at 19Z. and board, or about 29Z. in all. 

s ‘ Mr. Dinsmore’s estimate is 31Z. Mr. Jamieson’s, “6s. a 

week and food” would represent 25 1. 12s., while Mr. 
Craig’s estimate is 24 Z. to 30Z., and for horsemen and 
cattlemen 31Z. 4s. Mr. Lamont gives 26Z. ; Mr. Carson, 
26Z. to 29Z. ; and Dr. Picken 26Z. to 30Z. as their estimates . 
Eimingsof 21. A large proportion of the handloom weavers are 
waivers. women and elderly men, many of the stronger men having 
gone to other occupations, or emigrated, owing to the low 
rate of wages. For the ordinary classes of linen, with 


* Appendix, C. column 12; 


which the power loom competes, wages are very low,. B.— VIII 
about 16s. to 20s. being paid for weaving 60 yards, and mrha " 
the web often comes out five or six yards more, for which — - ' 
there is no extra pay. Allowing for the time spent in 
going for the yarn and returning the cloth to the middle- 
man or “ draper ” as they call him here, about three 
weeks is said to be spent on the web, and the weekly 
wages of this class of worker would therefore be from five 
to seven shillings, which fully accounts for the fact that 
the weavers are glad to take farm work when they can 
get it. 

There is, however, a small class of superior weavers who 
are better paid, being engaged in making goods of excep- 
tional quality, with which the power loom as yet cannot 
compete. A man of this class told me he got 21. 6s. for 
weaving 60 yards of 24°° linen, and he added, “ It takes 
“ the most of a month to put it in and out.” 

The landholder of a few acres was much benefited 
by the weaving trade while it was better paid than at 
present, as it gave home employment to his family, and 
the older men and girls of this class still spend part of 
their time in weaving, while the young men go to service 
or to work in factories. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 


22. There is an ample supply of cottages in the Bally- 
mena Union, but the greatest variety of accommodation. 

The older cottages are built of stone and lime and are 
thatched, and in the remoter parts of the country some of 
them are very poor. 

A rather common form consists of a kitchen and weav- 
ing room, or a house with two ends, as they say here — 
one of which has a bed and the other a loom in the corner ; 
if there is a family there is a bed and a loom in each 
apartment. 

Other ancient cottages have “three ends,” the centre 
one being the kitchen, and at one end the weaving room, 
containing from two to four looms, and at the other, one 
large or two small bedrooms. 

Here and there a cottage is seen with one “ end ” only, 
and in some cases it has a bed in one corner and a loom 
in another. 

This form is happily somewhat rare, and confined to the 
more backward parts. 

23. At several places in the union, there are, however, 
cottages of a highly improved character, and in the town 
of Ballymena great improvement in this direction has 
taken place of late years. 

At Galgorm, the Right Hon. John Young, a resident 
proprietor, has built a large number of superior cottages, 
some of which are occupied by the labourers on the home 
farm, and the remainder are let to the workmen employed 
at the numerous works in the neighbourhood. 

One block has the following accommodation : — Porch, 
6x6; kitchen, 18 X 12; scullery, 9x7; two bedrooms, 
each 9 X 12 ; and a bedroom, 12 X 12 above stairs, with a 
well-walled yard containing piggery, w.c., and a coal- 
store, and a rood (Irish) of garden, equal to 1 rood and 24 
perches, the rent being 41. 10s. per annum. 

At Fenaghy, Mr. Wm. Young has some very good cot- 
tages, well situated, well built, and with excellent sanitary 
arrangements. They have a kitchen, bedroom, and pantry 
below, and three bedrooms above stairs, with excellent en- 
closed yard and w.c., and about 30 perches of garden at 
the rear, and a grass plat in front. 

At Gledheather, Mr. Patrick, a resident proprietor, has 
excellent cottages for his men, containing on the ground 
floor a kitchen and bedroom, each 15x12, and a scullery 
at the rear, with two bedrooms upstairs 15 x 12 and 15 x 9. 
To each cottage is attached a nice walled yard, with piggery 
and sanitary accommodation, and a small garden. 

At Carntern I saw two Very nice cottages, one of which, 
belonging to Mr. Cathcart, I examined. It contains, on 
ground floor, a kitchen 15x14 and bedroom 15x10, with 
two bedrooms above of similar dimensions ; the rent, with 
potato ground, being 31. 5s. 

At Ballykeel there is a block of seven tolerable cottages, 
with kitchen 14x12, and bedroom 14x8 below, and one 
large apartment above, but defective as to rear accommo- 
dation ; the rent 2s. per week. 

At Leamore Mr. M‘Cay has three nice cottages, also de- 
fective in the rear, containing kitchen 14 X 12, bedrooms 
14 X 12. 14x8, and 14 X8 ; the rent Is. Gd. per week. 

24. In the town of Ballymena there are some rather 
poor labourers’ dwellings, but much has been done of late 
years to improve them, and some of the newer blocks are 
most tasteful and comfortable. 

The Braidwater Spinning Company have a very nice 
property of 29 houses called Patrick’s Place, each of which 
contains a kitchen 12x10, with range, a bedroom 10X8, 


Iraprovod 

cottages. 


Cottages in 
Ballymena 
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te™' P ,“ trjr “ d , ? 1I ' 1T 6x5 ’ ,ith 1»4 on, below 

MENA. stalls, with two comfortable bedrooms above stairs, a yard 

— with perfect drainage and sanitary arrangements, at the 

moderate rent of 2s. (id. a week. 

In James’ Street, Alfred Street, and Lome Street, there 
are also very superior workmen’s houses, at rents from 2s. 
to .Is. (id a week, while on Glenavon Road, a new block 
have each four good apartments and an attic, with every 
modern improvement, at rents of 3s. 6d. a week. In 
Engine Lane there are also excellent four-roomed houses 
at 3s. a week, and in Galgorm Street, Mr. Morton, a flour 
miller, lias a number of comfortable four-roomed cottages, 
with good sanitary arrangements, at 2s. a week. 

A very different class of dwellings is to be found in other 
streets, for example, at Railway Street, where a large block 
of indifferent cottages, containing on the ground floor a 
kitchen 12x10 and bedroom 12x8, with earthen floors 
and having one low cove-ceiled bedroom above, are let at 
2s a week. These cottages have no back doors, and no 
attempt at drainage or sanitary arrangements, and yet they 
are always occupied and in great demand, being situated 
close to two weaving factories, and beside the foundry and 
railway station. 

At , A ,! e Sr der ? treet> CIabbe '' Str eet, Sloane’s Court, and 
fair-lull Street, there are also some rather poor old houses, 
put taking it all round, the sanitary condition of the town 
n it ,S Jitter than any of those I have previously visited, 

the visages. , * be /mall to wns and villages in the Union exhibit 
* great variety. 

Portglenone, population 5/5, lies on the border of and 
partly m the county of Londonderry, and is mainly in- 
habited by shopkeepers and tradespeople. It has no factory 
near it, but there are a great many handloom weavers in 
the neighbourhood. 

Ahoghill, population 788, is a town of weavers and fac- 
tory workers, and their houses are generally substantial, 
plain buildings, one and a half and two stories high, with 
a kitchen and weaving room below stairs and two bedrooms 
above, and on one side of the street they have strips of 
garden, these houses, being comparatively modern, with 
slated roofs, would be fairly comfortable, if provided with 
enclosed yards, and suitable sanitary arrangements, to which 
there is no pretence. 

Broughshane is an old village, which has apparently seen 
better days. J 

The houses are generally thatched, and consist of a 
kitchen and bedroom on the ground floor, and a loft half 
a story high, above, and there is no attempt at rear accom- 
modation. .Small gardens are rather common here, and 
the rents are from Is. to Is. 3d. without a garden, and from 
' s '“' to 2s. vvith a garden. The population of this village 
m 1891 was 575. ° 

Gracehill (211) is the property of the “United Bre- 
thren or Moravians, ’ and is a beautiful village, with 
every appearance of prosperity and comfort. 

Cullybackey (233) is perhaps the poorest village in the 
Union, some of the cottages being extremely bad, but the 
mill property has been recently acquired by Mr. Wm. 
Young of Fenaghy, and, as a resident expressed himself, 

. fie will soon put the place in order.” 

The village of Galgorm, population 205, is a very different 
sort of property. It is on the estate of Mr. John Young, 
Deputy Lieutenant, who has built excellent labourers’ 
houses both here and on Galgorm Parks. 

One block of labourers’ houses in this village contain a 
Kitchen 14x12, a bedroom 10x8, a scullery and pantry 
below, and two good bedrooms above, with enclosed yard 
containing w.c. and coal store. 

The villages of Clogh, Cloghmills, and Newtown Crom- 
nielin, 111 the northern part of the Union, and Toome in 
the south, do not call for any special remarks, having 
scarcely any labouring population. 

Kells, population 241, is not very well off for cottages 
many being without a back door, or any yard accommoda- 
tion. It is, however, a very busy and prosperous little 
place, with a woollen mill and several finishing works in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

• rm ' a * districts there are worse cottages than 

in the villages. 

To the north of Ballymena, at Kirkinriola, Craw y warren 
and Kmflea, some of the worst are to be found 

Blake, a road-labourer, his wife, and five children, from 
11 down, have a one-roomed cottage about 18x16 for 
which, and a little potato ground, he pays 21. 2s ' 
Another surface man pays Is. a week for a cottage 16 X 
16, and a bit of potato ground, and Penny, a farm labourer, 
has one 16 X 15, in the same locality. At Kinflea I saw a 
cottage of one apartment 18x12; at Carnalea one 20x15 
used as kitchen, weaving room and bedroom, and held with 
a rood of potato ground, at 21. 15s. a year. At Tishen 
another, 16x15, is used in a similar way, and one at 


Ballywatermoy 18x15. At Ballydonelly there are three The 
cottages with a single apartment in each, about 16x16, Asgicun- 
held at 8a. a week each. Luiocnr 

These are the worst specimens of cottages that I saw in * — K ' 
the Union, but some others are only slightly better, and 
there is every variety to be met with no to the modern four- 
roomed cottages described in paragraph 23. 

, T t 1 ® ,^ 0 . ard of Guardians, as the Local Authority, Cottages 
bunt in iaJO-l 12 cottages under the Labourers’ (Ireland) huiltunder 
Acts. theLabour- 

1 hey are situated in four electoral divisions, are built in 

pairs, and have half an acre of garden attached to each 
cottage. 

The following is a summary of the statement of expen- 
diture on these cottages : — 

D . £ s- d. £ s. d. 

Preliminary expenses - 46 6 0 

Arbitrator’s fees - - 16 16 0 

Architect’s fees - - 23 19 6 

Legal expenses - - 150 0 0 

Q ., 237 1 6 

Bites and interests - - 220 13 0 

Fencing, gates &c. 93 0 3 

r , t • 313 13 ' 3 

Contracts for building - . 959 3 g 


or an average per cottage of 1251. 16s. 6d. 

Of this sum 1 71. 0s. 9d. per cottage was provided by 
parliamentary grant leaving the outlay repayable out of 
the rates 1071. 15s. (Id. for each cottage. 

These cottages contain four rooms, a kitchen and weaving 
room on the ground floor, each 1 7 X 1 1, and two apartments 
upstairs of the same floor space, half a story high at 
sidewall, and cove-ceiled, also a small porch, but there is 
no outhouse attached except a w.c. The rent charged is 
Is. bd. a week. 6 

V — Gardens and Allotments. 

28. Gardens are generally small, and a great many have Gardens, 
none, borne are as small as five or six perches, some are 
Qtteen or twenty perches, while on some lar°-e residents 
places they are about a rood, and in very rare°cases more, 
cabbages Vatl ° n ‘ S generally confined to potatoes and 

The°re are no allotments. Allotments. 

-9. Potato grounds appear to be given liberally to the Potato 
men constantiy employed, the limit generally being the R , ' 0lmds - 
ability of the labourer to manure, and this of course Welv 
depending on the live stock he keeps. h * 

„J n h ,!' vea ,y el ' wb ° re,lts a cottage in the country districts 
gen ei ally has potato ground included in his bargain but 
in lieu of this he .s often bound to work for the owner of 
the cottage at busy seasons. 

30. There are no cow pastures, and I heard of no cows No cow 
kept by coLier tenants in the union except in the moun- ' ,astlmis - 
tainous parts, where it is usual for herds to have the 
privilege of grazing stock, as part of wages. 

31. The live stock kept by the labourer and the weaver Livestock, 
in this union is generally confined to pigs and poultry 

In some cases a goat is kept, but bees are rare. T ' 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

32. I heard of no benefit societies among the agricultural n„, n ,u 
labourers, but one employer reports that there is a consider- Societies, 
able business done in the insurance of the Jives of children 

lahiJf 1 T * ° f W ,' th disa PP ro '’al. The railway 
labouiers, however, nearly all subscribe to the funds of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

VII. — Trades Unions. 

u,So™ £ £i i r.riniT iculto ‘ i 1,bo ™ - ’" a » ar- 

VIII.— General Relations between Employers 
and Employed. 

,,f 4 ;J he S enel ' al relations between the employers and General 
the labourers appear to have been very good in the past relations 
and, as a rule, are reported to be so still, but some dis- XntsSm 
satisfaction is reported as existing in certain localities, and I housing, &c. 
heard complaints from several labourers that the farmers 
did not care how they were housed, and that they did not 
employ as much labour in Winter as formerly. 

This is doubtless true, as farmers are all complaining of 
ae depression, and tie Moult, of p,,i„g tig, m, „„ 

*j“ tBn dency is to do with as little outside loio£ a, 
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Condition 
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labourer 

improved, 


IX. — The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

35. All employers are agreed that the general condition 
of the agricultural labourer is better than in the past, and 
one says, “the agricultural labourer* is very much more 
“ independent in many cases than his employer in this 
neighbourhood.” 

Another says, “ The general condition! of the agricultural 
“ labourer is not such as I would like to see it, but how it 
“ is to be improved is the great difficulty. There is a 
“ gradual improvement, though slow, going on, as it is 
“ very much better than it was 40 or 50 years ago.” 

Another employer says, “A great! majority of the 
“ working classes who do agricultural labour at certain 
“ seasons, are also engaged and have their families 
“ employed at hand-loom weaving during the remainder 
“ of the time, and their condition depends chiefly on how 
“ the weaving trade is paying ; but those who are entirely 
“ engaged in agricultural labour are in a fairly comfortable 
“ position at present.” 

In this connection I may quote the statement of 
Mr. John Young, D.L., of Galgorm Castle, before the 
Bessborough Commission, as contained in the abstract 
of evidence prepared by Mr. Little : — 

“ Labourers partly agricultural, parti} - linen weavers ; 
they hold cottiers’ houses under the farmers, for which they 
pay Is. or 2s. a week with a right to plant a few ridges 
of potatoes. Works satisfactorily, except for the wretched- 
ness of the hovels they live in, and bad sanitary arrange- 
ments of every sort. They are better off than purely 
agricultural labourers.” 

The weaver is not so well paid now as when Mr. Young 


* Appendix C., column 8. 
t „ .. 12- 

t 7. 


gave his evidence 12 years ago, but it is still applicable to 
the mixed character of the employment, and also expresses 
very strongly the want of proper cottage accommodation, 
which is, I think, the greatest grievance of the majority iff 
agricultural labourers and weavers in the union. 

Before concluding I may refer to the statistics o! 
pauperism in this union. 

By reference to the returns for the year ended 25th March 
1892, it appears that — exclusive of lunatics transferred 
from Belfast Asylum, the average daily number of inmates 
in the workhouse amounted to only '35 per cent, of the 
population, and that there were, at the end of the year, 
832 persons, or about l - 4 per cent, of the population m 
receipt of out-door relief. 

It would be unfair, however, to conclude that the rather 
large number receiving out-door relief indicates a worse 
state of affairs here than in other districts : to my mind it 
is rather an indication that those “ permanently disabled by 
“ reason of age and infirmity ” are treated with some con- 
sideration here, and not forced into the workhouse, which 
is very distasteful to many of the poor in this part of 
Ireland. 

In conclusion, it appears probable that the population of 
this district will continue to decrease, owing to the change 
ill the weaving industry to which reference has been already 
made, and during the transition to power-loom weaving, 
which is only a question of time, the older weavers, who 
are unfit for other occupations, may be but poorly em- 
ployed, and the younger members of their families may 
move to towns or emigrate, and thus render labour scarcer 
than at present for fanners ; but in the meantime there is cr, 
abundant supply of labour in most parts of the union. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) R. McCrea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extracts from Census Returns as to Occupations. 


I Number iri 1881. Number in 1891. Increase. 


Agriccl- 

ILaboubbr 


Farmer, grazier, male - 

„ „ female - - - - 

Farmer’s, grazier’s — son, grandson, brother, nephew 
Agricultural labourer (cottager) 

,,, „ „ female 

Shepherd - 

Farm servant, indoor, male - 
„ ,, female 

Others connected with agriculture - 
General labourer, male 

„ female - 

Road labourer - 

Railway labourer - 
Flax manufacturer, male - 
„ female - 

Ironstone miner - 

Engine driver, not railway, marine, nor agricultural 
Factory labourer, undefined - • 

,, female 
Weaver— undefined — male - 
„ ,, female 

Dyer, calenderer, &c., male - - 


APPENDIX B. 


Population, Area, and Valuation of the Electoral Divisions. 


Valuation up 
of 18s. per a< 


Valuation under 10s. 


Electoral Division. 

Population, 1891. 

A,„. 


Valuation 


Last 

Rate 

made. 

Ahoghill - 

3,444 

5,009 

»• 

12 

£ s. 
6,441 11 

d. 

8 d. 

Ballymena ... 

10,851 


3 


26,359 12 


Is. 

Broughshane - 

2,748 

8,260 

0 

14 

7,444 18 

0 

8 d. 

Galgorm - 

3,706 


3 

34 

8,448 12 

0 

7 d. 

Kells - - - 

4,366 

8,068 

0 

31 

9,374 10 

0 

Id. 

Portglenoue - 

2,838 

5,717 

2 

15 

5,240 4 

0 

10 d. 

Toome - 

1,562 


6 

11 

5,023 15 

0 

9 d. 


1,935 

7,670 


34 

5,666 17 

0 

6 d. 

Ballyconolly 

1,744 

3,872 

1 

32 

3,207 10 

0 

9 d. 

Ballyscullion - 

2,678 

5,281 

2 

10 

4,072 17 

0 

9 d. 

Cloghogue - 



2 


4,371 15 

0 


Drumanaway - 








Dunminuing 








Kirkinriola 

2,107 



14 

4,250 10 

0 

10 d. 


2,028 

7,778 

2 

11 

4,729 17 

0 

9 d. 


771 

3,007 



1,720 0 

0 

Cd. 


1,473 

6,743 

1 

9 

3,560 2 

0 

Sd. 

Lisnagarran ... 

2,540 

6,016 

2 

25 

4,007 10 

» 

7 d. 


1,541 

7,179 

3 

1 

3,383 0 

0 

10 d. 

Glenwherry - 

1,091 

11,364 


13 


0 


Longmore ... 

1,575 

14,625 

3 






1,897 

9,395 






Slemish - 

2,216 

13,675 

0 

11 

4,754 19 

0 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


AQRICUt- 

I.4B0DKEB. 


Method Of 
oWtumn^on 


Grange House, Strabane, 

Sir, May 1893. 

1. I have the honour to submit the following as 
my report on the supply of labour and the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in the Union of Castle- 
blayney, Ireland. 

2. I wont to Castleblayney on the 14th March, and 
remained in the Union till the 31st. As on previous 
occasions, I communicated with the Board of Guardians 
before going to Castleblayney, and on the day after my 
arrival attended their weekly meeting and made a 
statement to the members as to the objects and scope 
of inquiry, at the same time distributing copies of 
Form III., and inviting the co-operation of the Board 
in obtaining information. 

During the following fortnight I travelled over the 
Union, holding interviews with all the employers and 
labourers whom I could reach, and making a close 
examination of the labourers’ cottages. 


Acknow- 
ledgment of 
assistance 
received. 


Situation 



Character of 

country and 
ireuloicical 

formation. 


3. I have to acknowledge with thanks the kindness 
of several members of the Board of Guardians, and 
many other employers who sent me returns on Form 
III., 12 of which are placed in Appendix D. From 
Mr. McBirney, the courteous clerk of the Union, I also 
received much assistance, and I have specially to 
acknowledge the kindness of Mr. De B. Fox, agent of 
the Hope Estate, who permitted me to go over the pay- 
sheets of the various departments of employes on the 
home farm and demesne, where extensive employment 
is given under his direction. 

4. Castleblayney is an inland Union, situated in the 
eastern part of the county Monaghan and the south- 
western part of county Armagh. 

It has the Unions of Monaghan and Armagh to the 
north, Newry to the east, Garrickmacross to the south, 
and Oootehill to the west. The Great Northern Rail- 
way of Ireland traverses the Union, affording direct 
communication with the port of Dundalk. 

5. The character of the country is hilly, with a good 
many lakes, and some bog and alluvial soil of limited 
area in the intervening valleys. 

The prevailing rock formation over the whole Union 
is slate and shale of the lower Silurian series, tilted up 
at high angles, and covered to a considerable depth 
with gravel and clay, principally the latter. There is, 
so far as I observed, no limestone in the Union, the 
supply being brought from the neighbourhood of 
Garrickmacross. 

From the appearance of some of the shales, it has 
been supposed that roofing slate might be found, and 
Mr. Hunter, under-agent on the Templeton Estate, 
informed me that extensive explorations had been made 
on that property, but that no workable slate had been 
discovered. t 

Lead ore is found in the northern part of the Union, 
and was formerly worked at several points by the 
Mining Company of Ireland and others, but the 
workings have been abandoned for many years. 

As in many other districts, there is a tradition that 
coal exists in the Union, and was worked to a small 
extent in ancient times, but I could not hear anything 
definite on the subject, except that trials had been made 
in the neighbouring Union of Newry, which had been 
disappointing. 

6. The area of the Castleblayney Union is 94,300 
acres, of which 30,539 acres, situate in the county 
Armagh, are valued at 21,3911., or about 14s. an acre, 
while the county Monaghan part of the Union, con- 
taining 63,761 acres, is valued at 54,2271., or aoout 17s. 


Omitting four electoral divisions, in which the towns 
of Castleblayney (1,721), Bally bay (1,378), Crossmaglen 
(754'), and Newtownhamilton (788) are situated, tho 
electoral divisions in the Armagh side of the Union 
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B.— IX. 

vary in valuation from 10s. 8rf. to 14s. 3d. an acre, and 
in the Monaghan part from 12s. 6d. to 16s.,* so that it is 
evident that there is no block of very bad land in the 
Union, nor any large area of exceptional fertility. 

7. The district forming tho Castleblayney Union may Characterol 

be briefly described as hilly arable land, varying from anl 

medium to good quality, much of it rather heavy clay, farms, 
better adapted for tillage than pasture. 

The holdings generally are of small size. Tho clerk 
of the Union has kindly compiled from the rate-book an 
analysis of the ratings of agricultural holdings in three 
electoral divisions,! from which it appears that, omitting 
fractions, 32 per cent, of the farms in those divisions 
are rated under 51., 36 per. cent, between 5Z. and 101., 

24 per cent, between 101. and 201., 7 per cent, between 
201. and 501., and less than 1 per cent, over 501. 

To illustrate this in another way, the Hope Estate, 
with an approximate rental of 10,0001., has 938 agri- 
cultural tenants, besides householders in town, so that 
the average rent of the farms on it cannot be move than 
91., probably not so much. 

8. The population of the Union, by the census returns Statistics as 
of 1881, was 35,852, and in 1891 it had fallen to 29,574, 

a loss of 6,278, or 17'5 per cent. 

By reference to Appendix A. it will be found that 
the number of farmers and graziers, male and female, 
in 1891 was 4,791, and the number of their sons and 
other male relatives over 20 years of age 1,443, while 
the entire number of labourers, including agricultural 
cottagers, male and female, indoor farm-servants, male 
and female, and general labourers of both sexes 
amounted to 1,534, or scarcely one-third the number 
of farmers, and less than one-fourth of the number of 
farmers and their male relatives added. 

From these figures and those stated in paragraph 7 
it is evident not only that the great majority of tho 
landholders in this Union require no outside bell), but 
that in many cases their families have not sufficient 
employment at home, and therefore must go out and 
compete with the cottager, or migrate in search of 
remunerative employment. 

9. Tho method of farming varies with the size of tho Method 
holdings. On the smallest class cultivation is done by °* larmuiff. 
the spade, and no regular rotation is followed, but the 

usual course pursued is to break up a piece of grass for 
potatoes and cabbages, which are followed by oats for 
one or two crops, and then by grass again. 

On farms somewhat larger one horse is kept, and 
two neighbours plough and sometimes harrow by 
borrowing and lending horses, while on the larger 
farms a more systematic course is followed, the tillage 
being well done and the land fairly clean. Some of 
the best cultivators told me that there has been a 
tendency of late years to do tho work with less help 
and in a rougher manner than formerly, owing to the 
depression under which tillage farmers have been 
labouring, and the necessity for keeping down 
expenses. 

The usual crops are oats, flax, potatoes, turnips, and 
ryegrass-seed. 

Dairy cows are kept and young cattle reared till a 
year and a year and a half old, and on the larger farms 
some Winter beef is fed, and pigs on all tho small farms. 

There are but few sheep in the district, owing in part 
to the small size of the holdings, and partly to tho 
heavy nature of the soil on the higher lying farms. 


10. A system has grown up of late years on large 
farms, here and elsewhere, of auction letting for one 
crop, the persons taking the lands being chiefly small 
farmers with strong families, or dealing men about tho 
towns. This practice, which has not been inferred to 
in previous reports, has of late become much more 
• Se« Appendix B. 


letting. 
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prevalent than formerly, and is not regarded as a sign 
of prosperity in any district where it is commonly 
followed. The small farmer who has not sufficient 
employment at homo for his family can easily' work a 
few additional acres, and the straw enables hiin to keep" 
additional Winter stock, so that there is great compe- 
tition, and high prices are obtained, but though 
yielding an immediate profit to the person letting, 
this practice is in the end exhausting, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a town where manure 
can be procured. 

11. Employment, other than agricultural, is very 
slight in the Castleblayney Union, and through the 
whole of the county Monaghan. 

It is somewhat singular that manufacturing indus- 
tries have made scarcely any headway here, while, in 
the adjoining Unions of Armagh and Newry, and 
throughout almost the entire county of Armagh, there 
are numerous linen factories, some of them, such as 
Bessbrook, being among the most extensive in the 
kingdom. Towards some of these large factories, 
particularly Bessbrook, Darkley, and Ready, a portion 
of the labour of this Union gravitates, and I was told 
that there arc still a few liandloom weavers near the 
boundary of the Union who work for a factory at 
Ready, but I did not meet with any of them. 

There was formerly a jute factory of some importance 
at Laragh, in this Union, in consequence of which a 
village grew up, containing in 1881 a population of 364, 
but owing to : a protracted strike, the works were dis- 
continued, and the population of the village had fallen 
in 1891 to 180. This place is now occupied by an 
English company, who have introduced the weaving of 
tweed, and more recently have started spinning. The 


12. The supply of labour appears to be rather scarce 
in some parts of the Union during the busy season of 
the year, while in other districts it is quite abundant, 
and there is difficulty in obtaining employment in the 
winter months. Out of 12* returns received from em- 
ployers, eight say that tho supply is “ sufficient,” 
“ abundant,” or “more than sufficient,” one gentleman 
says it is “barely sufficient,” and three say that it is 
“ insufficient.” Mr. Conolly, P.L.G., says there is not 
constant employment to bo had in the southern part of 
the Union. Mr. Watt, steward to R. C. Leslie, Esq., 
D.L., although employing 33 men and boys during the 
Winter, says, “There was not a week since I have been 


The number of labourers who are cottagers not hold- the 
ing land is very small in this Union, but their place is Agriccl- 
supplied by the small landholders and their families, labourer 
as Mr. Gilmore,* in the eastern part of the Union, says, — 

“ Most of the labour in this district is done by men 
“ who hold small farms of from 2 to 8 acres, and are 
“ glad to work with the larger farmers. The cottage 
“ labourers hero are very few and not required from 
“ the reason stated.” 


13. There has been a very considerable decrease in Decreased 
the labourers proper during the past 10 or 15 years, supply. 
Looking at the census returns for 1881 andf 1891, the 
number of agricultural labourers appears to have 
increased, but in a rural union like this 1 think there is 
no strict line drawn between the agricultural and the 
general labourer, and therefore I add together those 
two classes and the indoor farm-servants, with this 
result that there were in the Union in 1881 of these 
three classes combined, 2,044, and in 1891, 1,534, or 
exactly 25 per cent, of a decrease. This decrease is 
owing to emigration to America and the migration to 
the factory towns and to Scotland of many of the young 


this industry, which it is intended to extend, but he 
complains that this and all other enterprises in inland 
situations are heavily handicapped by she high scale of 
charges on Irish railways. 

There are at present 45 employed in these works, 
the majority of whom are girls. 

Young girls are taken on at 6s. a week; boys of 
16 at 8s. ; labourers earn 13s. ; girls who have been 
trained to weave from 12s. to 17s. ; “ finishers,” 25s. ; 
and the superintendent of looms, 35s. a week. 

In the same neighbourhood there is a small buckram 
factory, which employs about 12 men and a few boys, 
the men being employed at piece-work, and earning 
about 12s. a week. 

In the town of Castleblayney there is a small public 
dairy or creamery, which takes the milk of about 250 
cows, and also handles and forwards the “lump” 
butter which is brought to market by the small farmers, 
who have not a sufficient supply to enable them to fill 
firkins, but tho operations here are so limited as to be 
practically of no importance to the question of labour. 

Bricks arc made in tho Union, but not on a large 
scale. 

The foregoing are the only industries which I heard 
Of, with the exception of flax scutching mills, which 
abound in the Union, and some grist mills for oatmeal. 

The flax-scutcher is paid here, as elsewhere, by the 
piece, at the rate of 5 d. per stone of clean fibre, in 
addition to which he gets a bounty of a pound or two 
at the beginning of the season, or sometimes a free 
house and garden in lieu of bounty. 

His family are also employed at bruising and streak- 
ing the flax-straw, but this employment lasts only about 
six months, and during the summer the scutcher and 
his family arc available for farm work. 


14. There is up immigration at any season, but on Noimmi- 
the contrary migration to large centres of employment K ratiou - 
and emigration to America and the colonies are con- 
stantly going on. 

15. The majority of the employers who sent me Efficiency of 
returns, and many others to whom I spoke, are of opinion tourers 
that there is a falling off in the efficiency of the 
labourers as compared with former times. 

Mr. McClean, who has a farm in the Union of Bal- 
rothery, thinks the Castleblayney labourers are inferior 
to the men of that Union and of Dundalk, and Mr. 

Watt thinks that they are not so efficient as the men 
in county Londonderry, where he filled a situation 
before coming to Castleblayney. 


Conditions of Engagement. 


16. Employment is regular and continuous on the Employ- 
home farms and demesnes of the few gentry in the dis- ment both 
trict and on a portion of the larger farmers’ places. 11,11 

The indoor farm-servants have, of Course, continuous 
employment, but there are also a good many casual 
labourers both among the cottagers and the small land- 
owners who are employed chiefly in busy seasons and 
are often idle in winter. The larger farmer who has no 
cottages on his holding generally employs one or two 
indoor men round the year, and is dependent on casual 
labourers at busy seasons. 


17. The engagements of indoor servants are by the Engage- 
half-year, the term times being May and November, “ents by 
when a hiring market is held in each of the leading nalRyear? r 


On residential places and on farms where there are 
cottages, particularly on those to which scutch mills 


are attached, engagements are by the year, from May 
to May. On other farms men are engaged for six 
months at weekly wages and board, but going home to 
sleep, this system being very common throughout the 
Union. 

Casual labour is engaged as required and is obtained 
chiefly from the families of small landowners. 

18. The hours of work in summer are from 6 a.m. Hours of 
to 6 p.m. or from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with 'ah hour and a work and 
half or in some cases two hours for meals. In winter meal ' h °urs. 
cattlemen and horsemen work as long hours as in 
summer, or at least are in attendance as early and late, 
while the ordinary labourer is employed from light to 
dark only. 

Women, who are employed chiefly in the hay and 
flax season, work the same hours as the nieii. 

The actual hours of work arc from ten to ten and a 
half in summer, and vary with the length of the day in 
winter. 

On Sunday one man is usually employed for a few 
hours feeding cattle and horses, and where there are a 
number of men employed it is customary for them to 
take this Sunday work in turn. 


“ hero that men were not applying for employment ;” 
and Father Dully corroborates this, saying “ There is a 


‘ great want of employment in the winter.” 


19. The current rate of wages in this Union is for current ra 
inen constantly employed 6s. a week and board, or of wage, 
’rom 9s. to 10s. a week without board or allowances. 
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The In some cases the money payment is as low as 4s. a 
Agricul- week, with free house, garden, and board, and some 
Labotoer. potatoes planted. 

— At Ballybay demesne, the residence of Mr. Leslie, 
Two largo D.L., there were 33 labourers employed : at the date of 
employers. m y visit, of whom six were boys, and four assisting the 
gardener. 

The wage here is for ploughman and cattleman 
9s. a week, with free cottage, a rood of garden and bog 
ground, and for ordinary labourers' 8s. : a week, with 
similar perquisites. 

On the Hope demesne at Castleblayney, the pro- 
perty of Lord Clinton, a great deaf of employment is 
given, although the owner is hot d resident, and this 
fine place is kept in apple-pie order. I am indebted 
to Mr. De Bassyn Box, his lordship’s agent, for. the 
following particulars as to salaries and wages : — 

Head gardener receives 80 2. and perquisites. 

Land steward* „ 701. „ do. 

Forester „ 651. ,, do. 

Clerk of works ,, 781. „ do. 

Head keeper ,, 551. ,, house. 

Two under-keepers 361, each and house. 

Carpenter 24s. per week ; painter, 20s. ; and mason, 
30s. Tlie gardener has under him one man at 16s. a 
week, four at 9s. each, and four boys at 6s. to 8s. 

In the farm department the ploughman has 12s. 6(1. 
a week, Six labourers have 10s. 6(1. each, and one boy 
and two women 5s. and 6s. 

The forester has one man at 15s. a week, three men 
at 10s. 6rl., four boys at 9s,, and two at 7s. 

These, with a mason’s labourer and a man in charge 
of stable-yard, make 34 labourers, besides seven who 
receive annual salaries, or 41 in all, constantly em- 
ployed on this place. 

Wages of Young men hired as indoor farm-servants earn from 
men? 1 arm " 121. to 161. a year, and in some cases 181. 

Piece-work. 20. There are few opportunities of adding to wages 
by piece-work in this district.; Mr. McClean gives 
harvesting at 15s. per Irish acre, equal to 9s. 3d. per 
English acre. 

Mr. Henry gives 10s. pet- 1,000 for making bricks, 
and quarrying and breaking of road metal is done by 
the piece, at prices varying with the quality of the 
stone. 

Haytimo • 21. In haytime and harvest the casual labourer gets 

Harvest. increased wages ; mowers being paid about 2s. a day, 
and well fed, and a very good mower 2s. 6d. and his 
food. 

Perquisites. Men who are in constant employment, “wet and 
dry,” have no increase of wages, but partial board is 
sometimes given in harvest to regular men, or a present 
when all is gathered in. 

22. Perquisites are not commonly given, or if they 
are, the money payment is reduced in proportion. A 
cottage is sometimes given nominally rent free, or a 
piece of bog ground, but it should generally be re- 
garded as part of wages, and gardens and potato 
ground in the same way, where no rent is charged. 

Thus, at Bellatrain, in the southern part of the 
Union, I visited a labourer who has a cottage and 
about a rood of garden free, but his weekly wage was 
4s. and food, whereas he would have been getting 6s. 
and food without the perquisites, so that the cottage 
and garden cost 2s. a week. 

At Tullin early I saw a similar case, where the 
labourer had also 4s. a week and his food, with a good 
cottage and small garden, and some potatoes planted 
and manured by his employer. 

Estimated 23. The estimated annual earnings of a labourer in 
annual the Castleblavney Union are set down by Mr. McClean 
oamings. a t 30 Z.; at 2f>Z. to 282. by Mr. Irwin ; at 122. to 132. 

with board and lodging, or 222. to 232. by Mr. Carville ; 
at 252. by Mr. Lockhart ; 282. to 302. by Mr. Markey ; 
at 252. for ordinary labourers and 272. 10s. for men in 
charge of horses and cattle, by Mr. Watt; and at 262. 
for an ordinary labourer and 312. for a skilled man by 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Clegg’s estimate is 202. to 252. ; Mr. 
Conolly’s 222. to 262. ; and Mr. Lister’s 262. to 28 2. 

On the home farm at Castleblayney the ordinary 
labourers earn 272. 6s. per annum and the ploughman 
32Z. 10s.; but their cases are exceptional, , It may 
from these data be fairly concluded that the- earnings 
of the ordinary labourer in this Union range between 
222. and 262.; and those of skilled men, or ploughmen, 
who can do afl the handy *jobs, such as stacking, thatch- 
ing,. &c., from, 2,62. to 302., with the solitary exception of 
the Castleblayney home farm, where the pay is more 
liberal. 


Cottage Accommodation. ~ b.— : ix 

24. AS regards number there is a sufficient supply of ®>-ayxkv. 
cottages for the very limited and decreasing number of Cottages 
labourers ; but they are in general poor, and some sufficient in 
of/ the diallings of the small landholders are no ,ullnber - 
better. 

The labourers’ cottages aVe found (1) in the towns 
aiid villages ; (2) on the residential plages of the 
gentry; and (3) clustered about the flax and corn mills, 
while comparati vely few are. dispersed over the farriis. 

Some of the largest tenant farmers in the Union havo 
no cottages on their holdings, and in some of the 
electoral divisions it is difficult to find one. At 
Aghmakerr National School, with 122 children on the 
roll, 14 are the children of labourers, out of 82 on tlip 
roll of Corlatt School, eight are the children of 
labourers; at, Doohamlet there are 10 on a roll of 
103 ; while at Lurganearly School, with 49 on the roll, 
there is no labourer’s child. 

25. The best cottages in the Union are those on the 
Castleblayney home farm. The older type of these are “ >• 
built in pairs, with kitchen 14 X 15, bedrooms 14 X 15 

and 9 X 10, and scullery 9 x 10, with a nice walled-in 
yard, and about half a rood of garden. The new cot- 
tages have kitchen 16 X 14, sitting-room 10 X 9. two 
bedrooms 16 X 14 and 10 X 9, porch 9 X 4, and a lic-to 
at the back 14 X 7, forming scullery and pantry, with a 
walled yard 24 X 24, containing fowl-house and sani- 
tary arrangements. These fine cottages arc let, lit 
Is. 3d. a. week, and the older type for Is. 

There are 13 slated cottages on the home farm of 
Mr. Leslie, D.L., at Ballybay, containing three rooms 
in each, namely, kitchen 14 X 16. and two bedrooms 
14i>C 8 each, and with about a rood of garden attached. 

Mr. Hugh Carville has 12 tolerable cottages for the 
accommodation of his scutchers and farm labourers at 
Drumleek. They have only two apartments 12 X 10 
each, but are in better repair than most others. Mi 1 . 

Cuming has also a number attached to his mill and 
farm at Aghadreenan, to which similar remarks 
apply. 

At the village of Laragh Mr. McKean has a large 
number of cottages, about 40 of which arc inhabited, 
which he built for the accommodation of the workers 
in a jute mill formerly owned by him. Some of these 
which I examined have four apartments, kitchen 
12 X 12, and bedrooms 12 X 12, 9x8, and 9x8, but 
they are defective from the want of yards and sanitary 
accommodation, 

At Bellatrain; in the southern part of the Union, 
there are a number of cottage holdings of small size held 
from the estate owner, having from half an acre to an 
acre of land. One of half an Irish acre and a cottage 
.of three apartments pays 32. a year ; another with half 
an acre (statute) and cottage of two small apartments 
and an outhouse pays 22. 5s., while another of an Irish 
acre and similar cottage pays 22. 10s. 

At Cabragh I saw a wretched old cottage on a 
holding of 2 Irish acres, the rent being 12. 8s., and at 
Locnros a holding of 2 Irish acres at 22. and another 
of 3 acres at 22. 15s. have cabins on them of a very pool' 
description. Another holding of 4 Irish acres, or about 
six and a half English acres, at Tullyard, has athatched 
cabin of one apartment and no ou thouse, the tenant (an 
elderly woman) trying to make a living by sub- 
letting the little holding and keeping a few fowls in 
the cabin. 

At Carriokaslanc Mill there are two very bad thatched 
cottages, in one of which, containing two apartments 
12 X 10 and 12 X 9, a scutcher, named Carraher, his 
wife, and seven children live, the eldest of the family 
being 13 years af age. 

At Sheetrin two cottages, which I was told are occu- 
pied by labourers’ familes, measure 30 feet by 16 out- 
side. 

I could not see the inside as both cottages were 
locked up, but each of these cottages can contain only 
one apartment about 13 feet square. 

26. In the towns of Castleblayney, Ballybay, Cross- j 

maglen, and Newtownhamilton many of tho cottages tha'Vuion. 
are defective as regards sanitary arrangements, and 
wanting in space and in the number of apartmonts 
necessary for the proper separation of the sexes. 

In CdstlcSblayiiej- there arc a number of rather poor 
two-roomed cottages on the site of the old brewery at 
the back of the main street. In one block the rents 
a#e If. .fii week for two ; ,small apartments: without any 
yards, and in another block 1«. dcZ. a week is paid, 
also for two-roomed cottages, equally defective in rear 
accommodation, but somewhat larger. 

N 2 
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Cast/e fh° main street old four-roomed houses without 

ulaynby. a,, y enclosed yard or outhouses pay 2s. and 2s. (id. a 
— ■ week oach, and are occupied by railway labourers and 

others a little better off than ordinary labourers. 

At the opposite end of the town there are some neat 
cottages held directly under the estate owner, but they 
are occupied chiefly by the small dealers and trades- 
men so numerous in market towns, and few by 
labourers. 

In Ballybay town small cottages in Meeting-house 
Lane, with two rather confined apartments and no rear, 
pay from Is. to Is. 6d. a week. 

In Crossmaglen there are a good number of cottages 
of two apartments, with excellent roofs, but having no 
gardens, outhouses, or sanitary arrangments, the rents 
being Is. 3 d. and Is. 6d. weekly. 

In Ncwtownhamilton labourers’ cottages are also 
rather numerous. A slated cottage of two apartments 
12 by 10 and 12 by 7, with about 30 perches of garden, 
pays 21. 15s. rent. A row near the R. C. Chapel has a 
number of very small slated cottages, with six or seven 
perches of garden to each, at rents of 10 d. a week. Like 
most of the others, these have no backdoor or sanitary 
arrangements. 

There have been no cottages built by the guardians 
of this Union under the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Acts, and from conversations I had with guardians 
and ratepayers, I do not think there is any likelihood 
Letter from a move in that direction. 

Mr. Martin. 27. Mr. John Martin, the Hon. Sec. of the Oarrickma- 
cross Trade and Labour Union, having addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Commission on the subject 
of the housing of the labourers in that Union, I was 
instructed to place myself in communication with him 
on the occasion of my visit to Oastleblayney, which 
adjoins the Union of Carrickmacross. I accordingly 
wrote to Mr. Martin inclosing with my letter a copy of 
the Notes and Inquiry, Form III., and inviting him to 
give evid« nee, and I received the following reply : — 

“ Dear Sir, “ Carrickmacross, March 20th, 1893. 

“ I feel extremely thankful for your very kind and in- 
structive letter of the 15th instant, and in reply I have 
to inform you that we have got over 100 labourers on 
our Union belonging to the town and surrounding 
districts who have no houses fit for human habitation ; 
they are miserable, dirty, smoky cabins, letting in rain 
and wind, and under water, having no sanitary law to 
protect them, no yards, no watcrelosets, nothing to 
make them cleau and healthy, and to keep away bad 
sickness. Last summer a good many died here with a 
bad kind of sickness, which emanated from dirt and no 
house room. The tradesmen, numbering over 30, are 
similarly situated, with regard to house room. The 
•condition of the houses is most deplorable. 

“ There is no constant employment for labourers here, 
they work at intervals at Is. to Is. 6d. a day. Trades- 
men strive to live on what they make, always very 
poorly. 

“ There is a remarkable place here called James’ 
Lane, in which there are 22 houses, top and bottom, in 
which over 100 people reside ; no yards, no closets, not 
one clean inch of ground to call their own. 

“With regard to James' Lane, the doctors here 
condemned it. 


“ Yours obediently, 

“John Martin, 

“ Hon. Sec., Trade and Labour Union.” 

I thought it right to make some inquiry with the 
object of verifying the statements as to the 
Carrickmacross cottages. A gentleman of position 
living in that Union told me lie could fully corroborate 
Mr. Martin s statement as to the very bad condition of 
James’ Lane, but he knew nothing of the occurrence of 
an epidemic. Tho circumstances did not seem excep- 
tional enough to induce me to depart from my general 
instructions and to pursue a minute inquiry beyond 
the district assigned to me. 


Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

Gardens. . 28. Gardens attached to labourers’ cottages vary in 
size from a lew perches up to half an acre, the ordinary 
size being between half a rood and a rood. 

They are cultivated in the plainest manner, the crops 
grown being confined to potatoes and cabbages, and 
nothing of an ornamental character attempted, so far 
as I saw. 

Allotments. 29. There are no allotments, as defined by the Act of 


30. Potato grounds do not appear to be so generally The 

given as in some other districts. Some say the labourer to^al" 

gets as much potato ground as he can manure, others Laboubbr 
do not give any, while others again manure the ground 

and charge 81. an Irish acre. grounds 

31 . There are no cow-runs, and it is very unusual Cow-runs, 
for a labourer who is not a landholder to have a cow 

here. 

32. The live stock kept by the labourer in this district hive stock, 
is confined to poultry, and sometimes a pig, and a good 

many goats are kept where permitted. 

Benefit Societies. 

33. There are no benefit societies that I heard of, No.beneflt 
except among the railway men, most of whom sub- sooicties> 
scribe to the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 

the weekly contribution being (id. ajid the weekly allow- 
ance during sickness 12s. 

Trade Unions. 

34. There is no trade union of agricultural labourers No trade 
in Oastleblayney district, but in the adjoining Union Kfe- 
of Carrickmacross there is a Trade and Labour Union, blayney ; 
as already^ stated. The existence of this union carrick- 
was I found unknown to a correspondent of mine in the macross". 
Union and I heard of neither strikes or lock-outs in that 
district. 


General Relations. 

35. The general relations existing between employers Generali 
and labourers are described as being now good and [ el ’ lt i 1 ° | n , s 
friendly. This district was at one time noted for ‘ y ‘ 
turbulence, and for crimes of an agrarian character, 
but of late years it has become quiet and orderly, and 
amicable relations exist among all classes. 

One employer does not quite agree with the majority 
who havo sent in returns. He says the “employer 
“ thinks wages too high considering the amount of 
“ work done, and current prices of produce. 

“ Employed are discontented with wages, and 
“ expecting to be made up by Home Rule.” 


General Condition. 

36. There is but little pauperism in this Union. Out Pauperism 
of a population of 29,574, there wore, on the 29th 
September 1892, 159 persons receiving relief in the 
workhouse, and 164 upon outdoor relief, or in the two 
classes about 1 ■ 1 per cent, of the entire population, and 
the rates for that year varied from lOd. to Is. Cxi. in the 
12. in the various electoral divisions of the Union. 

Some difference of opinion exists among those who Different 
sent in returns as to the condition of the labourers in °| ,i ! li ? ns 
this Union. Doubtless they are better off in some 8 a 0 ’ 
districts than in others, but the want of employment 
in Winter is a great loss to many of them. Several 
employers say that industrious men are well off ; one 
says the condition of the labourer is “ as good as ’that 
“ °f his employer, generally speaking another that 
“ they have better wages, better houses, are better clad 
“ and educated than in the last generation;” while a 
member of the Board of Guardians says the condition 
of the labourer is “very poor,” and adds “the small 
farmers in this neighbourhood may be considered 
“ labourers, and they have no employment or 
“ practically none, during three-fourths of the year.” 

Another says, “ the agricultural labourer has almost 
“ disappeared, his place being taken by the small 
“ farmer or his son.” 

Another says, “the agricultural labourer about 
“ Ballybay is more comfortable than most of the small 
farmers. He eats better food and wears better 
“ clothes, with less toil and more profit to himself.” 

I think the last statement requires some qualification, 
as it is clear that while his family are under working 
age the cottage labourer has a constant struggle to 
maintain them, while the man with a few acres and a 
cow has many of the necessaries of life at a small cost. 

The remarks made as to the condition of the labourer 
in the Clones Union may be taken as applying here, 
the points unfavourable in both being the want of 
steady Winter employment and the poor character of 
the cottages. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. MoCrea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX A. 

Extracts from Census Returns. 


B.— IX. 
BLAYNKY. 


Occupation. 

Number in 
1881. 

Number in 
1891. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Parmer, grazier, male ------- 

4,19° 

3,733 


457 

Do. do. female ------ 

1,010 

1,058 

48 

— 

Farmer’s grazier’s son, grandson, brother, nephew - 

1,315 

1,443 


— 

1' arm bailiff - -- -- -- - 

2 

5 

3 

— 

Agricultural labourer (cottager) ----- 

546 

555 

9 

— 

Do. do. female ------ 

88 

102 


— 

Farm servant, indoor, male ------ 

663 

547 

— 


Do. do. female ------ 

190 

73 



Others connected with agriculture ----- 

16 

8 


8 

General labourer, male ------ 

493 

231 



Do. female ------ 

64 

26 


38 

Shirtmaker, &c. ------- 

668 

499 




APPENDIX B. 


Population, Area, and Valuation of the Electoral Divisions. 


County. 

Electoral Division. 

Popula- 

1891. 

a™. 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Value 

Lastltate 





A. 

K. 

p . 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Armaeh 

Camly 


665 

2,814 

0 

14 

1,659 


0 


9 

1 8 






3 




0 


o 



Crossmaglcn 


2,285 


3 





1 ■ 

0 


















1,618 

5,441 


11 





8 





918 

3,866 

0 

4 

2,760 

8 

0 


3 



Moybane - 


1,089 

3,024 

2 

35 


4 






Newtownhamilton 


1,812 

4,655 

3 

4 


0 

0 


4 

1 2 




1,433 

4,712 

2 

18 

2,802 

17 

0 

11 

10 

1 6 




2,311 

4,756 








1 b 




626 








0 






1,473 

4,845 

1 

24 





3 






1,244 

5,031 

1 

17 











1,084 

3,669 

0 

35 

2,439 





1 1 


Castleblayney 



3,190 

6,364 

3 

5 

9,247 

3 

0 



1 2 









4,586 

4 




1 2 





1,625 

6,167 

3 

30 

4,138 




.1 






2,009 

6,478 

1 


5,039 

6 

0 








981 

3,984 


27 

2,795 










1,190 

3,829 

3 

36 

2,602 

6 

0 


7 



Mullyash - 


1,024 

5,457 

2 

29 

3,405 

13 

0 


b 

1 2 


APPENDIX C. 


Analysis of Agriculture Holdings in Three Electoral Divisions of Castleblayney Union. 


Electoral Division. 

Holdings 
under 5 /. 
Valuation. 

5/.-10/. 

10/.-20/. 

20/.-50/. 

501.-1001. j 

Over 

100/. 

Crossmagleu ----- 

210 

145 

55 

11 

5 

- 

Crewe ------- 

98 

173 

113 

27 

3 

1 

Mullyash ------ 

47 

84 

93 

43 


- 


355 

402 

261 

81 

8 

1 


N 3 
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Dromore 
West Union 


fisited. 


Situation. 


population. 


Geological 

formation. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 
Sir, June 1893. 

1. I have the honour to submit the following report 
upon the Union of Dromore West, which I visited from 
the 10th to the 28th- of April last. 

2. The Union of Dromore West, lies along the seaboard 
of the county Sligo for a distance of about 20 miles, 
stretching from Ballysodare Bay on the east to Killala 
Bay on the west, and having for its southern boundary the 
watershed of the Ox Mountains, which rise to the height 
of 1,778 feet. 

3. The area of the Union, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, is 97,062 acres, or rather more than 150 square 
miles, and the Poor Law valuation is 36,93 91. 

The population of the Union, which was 17,349 in 1881, 
had fallen in 1891 to 15,019, a decrease of 2,330, or 13'4 
per cent. 

4. All round the coast there is a broad fringe of car- 
boniferous strata, the lower limestone being the member 
of the series most largely developed, except in the electoral 
divisions of Dromore and Templeboy, where it is replaced 
by carboniferous sandstone or shale. At the eastern end 
of the Union there is a development of mica-schist, rising 
into mountainous land to the south of the limestone, and 
in the middle and towards the western part of the Union 
there is an immense tract of undulating bog, rising into 
high mountain bog towards the south. 

5. The soil on the limestone and carboniferous sand- 
stone is a firm dry clay of moderate depth and of good 
sound quality, both for tillage and pasture, and at several 
places along the coast there is sheep land of great 
excellence. 

The undulating part in the middle of the Union, where 
it has been reclaimed, is a poor, light, moory soil, with 
gravelly subsoil, but there is a great area of deep unre- 
claimed peat, affording an unlimited supply of fuel, not 
only to the residents, but to those in the eastern end of 
the Union and on the coast, who have no local supply. 

The are 17 electoral divisions in the Union, four of 
which are scheduled as “ congested districts,” i.e., having 
a Poor Law valuation of less than 1/. 10s. per unit of popu- 
lation. 

Three of these divisions, Buncrowey, Castleconnor East, 
and Rathmacurkey, are almost entirely boggy soil with a 
little mountain, and the fourth, Mullagheruse, is nearly all 
high mountain bog, with some small reclamations along 
the river, and the whole division, containing 13,282 acres, 
has a valuation of only 317/., or rather less than Gd. an 


acre. 

There are two other poor divisions, Skreen and Temple- 
boy South, which have a good deal of mountain, and 
consequently a low valuation, but having a comparatively 
small population they are not scheduled. 

The division of Dromard West, has a good deal of 
raountain, but also some good limestone land, hence its 
valuation is intermediate between the mountain and the 
coast divisions. The remaining 10 divisions, all of which 
run to the coast, are valued at from 11s. to 16s. Gd. an 
acre, and all contain land of good quality, but some of 
them include a portion of bog, which lowers their valua- 

Villages in 6. There are two small towns or large villages in the 
the Union. Union, Easky, with a population of 330, and Inishcrone, 
population, 331. The former is chiefly a business town, 
having a weekly market and a bank agency, while Inish- 
crone is a fishing place, and would probably develop into 
a large fishing centre if it had a better harbour. There 
are no other villages having a population over 100, but 
there are some thickly populated townlands along the 
coast. 

Size of hold- 7- The holdings in the Union are generally small, but 
ings and there are scattered over it some large farms, which, with a 

m °lt e °t‘ few exceptions, have been put into permanent pasture. In 
cu wa ion. an appendix* I have given an analysis of the number of 
holdings under 51., 10/., 20/., and 50/., and over 50/., which 
Mr. Doudican, the Clerk of the Union, prepared for me, 
and I may here express my indebtedness to this very 


* Appendix B. 


courteous official for this and other information wfci< h hi b.— x. 

willingly afforded me. From the figures in the appendix Dromore 
it will be apparent that there are in the Union a great 
many landholders on the border line between labourers and 
farmers, and who, not having sufficient employment for 
their families on their own holdings, send them out as day 
labourers or as indoor servants on the larger holdings. 

The smaller landholders cultivate almost exclusively with 
the spade, the exceptions being on the coast, where many 
of them keep horses for carting the kelp weed from the 
shore to the fields, and are thus enabled to use them on 
holdings too small otherwise to maintain them. 

On the bog soils spade labour is general, potatoes and 
cabbages being planted on ridges, deeply trenched and 
well cultivated. On small holdings, where one horse is 
kept, two neighbours join together in ploughing, and 
sometimes a man who does not keep a horse exchanges his 
own labour for horse work. 

Donkeys are kept on the poorer bog holdings, and 
manure, turf, &c. are carried in baskets on the donkey’s 
back. 

On the few large holdings where tillage is still practised, 
such as Mr. Petrie’s, Mrs. Christie’s, and a few others, the 
mode of cultivation is good, and the most improved imple- 
ments are used. 

8. Employment, other than agricultural, consists of kelp Employ- 
burning, fishing, turf cutting and drying, and quarrying. tEasri” 
(a.) Along the low part of the coast, from Easky to cultural. 
Lenadoon point, at the entrance to Killala Bay, an immense Kelp, 
quantity of seaweed is blown ashore, and is divided among 
the tenants of each townland or property according to their 
rent. A portion is used as manure, but a great deal is 
dried and burned into kelp, many families making in a 
season from 5 to 10 tons, and some more. Mr. McDonnell, 
one of the buyers, told me that at the little roadstead of 
Pollaheny, where there is no harbour, and where the kelp 
is taken out to the anchorage in small boats, about 700 tons 
had been shipped last season, and I have since heard from 
Mr. McKeown, the pilot of the Moy, that about 400 tons 
of last season’s buying are still stored at Pollaheny, owing 
to the difficulty of getting vessels to come to that exposed 
coast. 

Mr. McKeown also mentioned in his letter that one 
vessel I saw loading there was obliged to go away with 
one third of her cargo, owing to bad weather, and take the 
remainder of her cargo at a sheltered harbour in County 
Galway. 

I do not suppose this quantity (1,100 tons) represents 
the entire season’s production of kelp, but, even if it did, 
it would be a great addition to the earnings of: the people 
on five or six miles of coast, as, at the rather low price of 
last year, 41. 10s. per ton, it would be worth nearly 5,000/. 

(b.) Although the number of “ fishermen ” returned by Fiiliing. 
the census of 1891 is only 27 for the Union, there are a 
great many fishing boats, perhaps 70 or 80, but they are 
manned by the small landholders or their sons living along 
the coast, who confine their operations to fishing for 
salmon in summer and for herrings in autumn. It is 
difficult to obtain information as to the earnings of these 
boats, the men generally evading questions, and appearing, 
when they give any reply, to depreciate the value of the 
fishing. One man said the salmon fishing had paid well 
some years ago, but that too many are now engaged in it, 
and that last year it did little more than pay expenses. 

Men are not employed by wages, but by shares, and the 
owner of the boat and net has a share. 

At Aughris, where there is a pier and boat-slip, there 
are 17 boats, a few at the pier of Pollandivy, 14 at Polla- 
heny, and about 30 at Inishcrone and the neighbourhood. 

The professional fishermen, who live at Inishcrone, fish 
at all times of the year when the weather permits, but it 
is a very exposed coast, and defective in harbours. Some 
of the Inishcrone fishermen have every appearance of 
prosperity, while others have poor cabins, and are evidently 
not well off. 

(c.) Turf cutting and saving affords a good deal of Turf-, 
employment to those who live on the extensive bog tract in lna ,ng ‘ 
the middle of the Union. Many come forturf from distant 
parts of the Union, where there is no local supply, some- 
O ? 
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B _X. bv./ing a turf bank, and contracting with a man to cut 
Dromore an ,i dry the fuel, or buying it ready.saved from the resident 
\Vbsx. j n ^) lu i )0 g 'I’he measurement of turf is a “hundred ” 
which means 120 barrels, each barrel containing 16 cubic 
feet, and for saving this Sir M. Crofton says lie pays 
21. 10s., but that he believes farmers often get it done 
for 21. 

A farmer, Mr. Carnegie, however, says he gets a double 
' hundred, 240 ban-els, made for 31., but it is probable that 
this is a very dry bog, where it is easily done, as Mr. 
O’Kelly, another farmer, gives 41. for 240 barrels. 

Flag (d.) There are very good Bag-quarries in the carboniferous 

quarries. sandstone, but owing to the want of railway accommodation, 

this industry is but slightly developed. 


I.— The Supply of Labour. 

Ample 9. The supply of labour, in the Union of Dromore West, 

favour. 0 is ample, although the cottages are very few. The census 
returns of 1881 and 1891 show some rather remarkable 
figures. During the decade farmers (males) had decreased 
by 269, while females had increased by 71, showing a 
net decrease in the number of landowners of 188. 

The male relatives over 20, living with farmers had 
increased by 82 ; agricultural cottagers, male and female, 
and general labourers, taken together, had fallen from 
453 to 343, a decrease of 110, while indoor farm servants, 
male and female, had increased in a similar ratio, namely, 
from 186 to 294, or an increase of 108. Adding together 
all the classes of agricultural cottagers, shepherds, farm 
bailiffs, indoor farm servants and general labourers, male 
and female, the numbers read in 1881, 662 persons, and 
and in 1891, 666; so that while there was a considerable 
exodus of the already small class of cottagers, their places 
have been quite filled up by the increased number of 
indoor farm servants, who, in a country like Dromore are 
generally drawn from the small landholding class. 

The supply of labour generally is derived from the 
families of the small farmers. 

SirM. Crofton, Bart., says In this neighbourhood 
“ there is hardly anything that can be called a regular 
“ labouring class. In my own case, only three men out 
“ of twelve whom I have working for me, are independent 
“ of the land. The rest are either tenant farmers or the 
“ sons of tenant farmers, living at home with their family. 
“ The fact is, the farms are so small, that, far from 
“ wanting labourers, the farmers themselves are in many 
“ cases able to spare time to earn money by labour, while 
“ there is so little employment and wages are so low that 
“ there is a constant emigration of the young and active 
“ to America. There is, therefore, a sufficient supply of 
“ labour in this district.” 

Mrs. Niddery, who employs 13 men and a boy on 
a large holding of bad land, says that “ the labour is all 
“ derived from the families of small farmers on my own 
“ property and on Colonel Coopers.”* 

Mrs. Christie, who has a dairy-farm with 50 cows, and 
their produce up to two years old, and who tills largely, 
obtains all her labour from the small farming class. 

Decrease in 10. There has been a constant decrease in the number of 
the number agricultural labourers (cottagers) in this Union, and in 
cottagers. 1891 t ] ley on i y num b e red +206, and the general labourers 
137, or, taking the two classes together, about 2’ 3 per 
cent, of the population, but, as already explained, the 
greater part of the labour is derived from the small land- 
owners and their families. 

Noimini- 11. There is no immigration at any season of the year; 
gration. on the contrary some migrate from nere to Scotland, but 
not in the same numbers as from the adjoining county of 
Mayo. ... 

Efficiency 12. There is much variety of opinion as to the efficiency 
of the labourers here; one return says they are “most 
efficient”; others say “not so good as formerly”; 
“improved, better than in other parts; “better than 
formerly”; “willing”; while one large employer says : — 
“ The men here cannot be called good workers, but that 
“ may be partly owing to the fact that their staple food is 
“ Indian meal and potatoes.” From my own observation, 
I think the men here are not equal in physique to the 
labourers of the northern counties. 

II.— Conditions of Engagement. 

Insufficient 13. On the residential places of the gentry and on some 
employ- large farms, employment is regular and continuous, and 

incut, herds and indoor servants are of course employed con- 

stantly, but there are some in the inland part of the 

* Appendix A., Column- T. 


Union who have not sufficient employment. When I The 
went to the Union, I arranged as usual to meet the Board ‘ 
of Guardians, and for that purpose attended at e board- Labourer. 
room. There was no meeting held on that occasion, but ~~ . 

a deputation came to me under the impression that the f r om'sm°H 
Labour Commission was an organisation for providing landholders, 
works for the relief of the unemployed, and they handed 
me a memorial asking for employment on relief works, 
such as roads and drainage. After explaining that relief 
works were entirely outside the scope of the Labour 
Commission, and referring the men to the Congested 
Districts Board, I heard statements from several of them as 
to the want of employment, which is very strongly set 
forth in the following extract from the memorial: — '‘The 
“ people are inclined to work if they got employment, 

“ and they are on the verge of starvation and famine if 
“ not relieved within a very short period of time. The 
“ little supply of potatoes the people had is now exhausted, 

“ and they have nothing to subsist on any longer unless 
“ they rob or steal.” 

I afterwards conferred with the local clergy as to the 
condition of these people, and visited their neighbourhood, 
and while I have no doubt that employment is scarce in 
winter, and that additional roads to open up the bog 
country would be a highly useful improvement, I quite 
failed to obtain evidence of anything like the acute distress 
of which these people complained. 

14. The usual hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.. Hours ot 
or from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with two hours for meals, and in work - 
winter from daylight till dark, with an hour or an hour 

and a half for dinner. The actual hours of labour are 10 
in summer, and from 7 to 8 in winter. 

15. Few are employed on Sunday. Cattlemen and horse- Sunday 

men attend for about three hours. work. 

III.— Wages and Earnings. 

16. The current rate of weekly wages for men constantly Weekly 
employed ranges from 6s. to 8s., and for ploughmen 9s. wages. 

Mrs. Niddery, who employes 13 men, all living off the 
place, pays 7s. a week in summer, and 6s. Gd. in winter. 

Mr. Warren pays 7s. a week to ordinary men and 9s. to 
a ploughman. Girls thinning turnips get 4s. a week, and 
during harvest from Is. to Is. Gd. a day. 

Mr. McCarrick says 6s. a week is the regular wages with 
him, except for extra men in haytime, who have 9s., and 
mowers, who get 15s. Mr. Carnegie gives 7s. Gd. round 
the year. Is. Gd. a day to extra men when employed, and 
2s. Gd. a day for mowing. Mr. Loughead gives 8s. a week. 

Mr. Devany says Is. and support is the regular wages for 
casual men, 2s. and dinner for turf cutting, and 2s. and 
full board for mowing meadows. 

Sir Malby Crofton gives 7s. a week to ordinary 
labourers, and 9s. to a ploughman. In some few cases 
regular men have a shilling a day and their board, but this 
is rather above the ordinary rate. 

17. Piecework is not commonly given in this district. Piece-work. 
Turf cutting, which has been already alluded to in para- 
graph 8, is often done by piecework, and the mowing of 
meadows, where the nature of the ground prevents the use 

of a machine, and on small farms where a machine is not 
kept, is also done by piecework, at 6s. to 10s. per Irish 
acre (equal to 3s. 9 d. to 6s. per statute acre), according to 
quality. 

18. In haytime and harvest there is an increased demand Hoytime 
for men, and they are somewhat better paid, ordinary a "d harvest, 
labourers receiving from Is. to Is. Gd. a day and board, 

and mowers 2s. a day and board, or 2s. Gd. without board. 

19. As a rule, no perquisites or allowances are given to Perquisites 

the labourer in this district'. and allow- 

On a few places, however, the resident men have free anoes - 
cottages and gardens, and herds generally have the grazing 
of a cow and calf, and sometimes a few sheep, but the 
money payment is reduced in proportion to the allowances, 
so that this class does not appear to have any advantage 
over the ordinary labourer. 

In a few cases also a turf bank is given, and turf is 
sometimes carted by an employer. 

20. Mr. Petrie estimates the annual earnings at 20/., de- Estimated 
ducting for holidays. Mrs. Niddery 1?/- 10s., Mr. Warren, JjJSjiL 
18/. to 23/. Mr. McCarrick 16/., Mr. Carnegie 19/. 10s., 

and Sir Malby Crofton 18/. to 23/. 

Young men employed as indoor servants have from 10/. 
to 12/. a year, with board and lodging, and in some cases 
an experienced man may have a little more. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

21. Few of the employers who sent me returnsmade any Poor class 

reference to the state of the cottages, probably because ? f Kjg tages 
little or nothing could be said in their favour. Union. 
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The Mr. Devany, P.L.G., is, however, an exception. He 

AsSicut- sa ys the supply of cottages is insufficient, and that they 
Labourer, are “ of the worst description.” Sir M. Crofton, Bart., 
— ' S ays : — “ The cottage accommodation is bad on the whole ; ” 

and again, “The small farmers and cottiers are badly 
“ housed, but there has been a distinct improvement in 
“ this respect. Some labourers’ cottages have been built 
“ by the Board of Guardians under the Labourers’ Act, 

“ but not iri this immediate neighbourhood. The ordinary 
“ cottage in this neighbourhood consists of one, two, or 
“ three rooms. There is no drainage at all as a rule, but 
“ in most cases a fair supply of good water.” 

These statements were fully borne out upon inspection, 
as I found scarcely any good cottages except a few gate- 
houses, and many are quite overcrowded, and scarcely fit 
for human habitation. 

Tony Day pays a day’s labour in the week as rent of a 
poor cabin of one apartment, 16x14, occupied by himself 
and wife, a grown up son, and a grandchild. 

Edward Magee, Carrowpeden, pays 21. a. year for one 
apartment, 14 X 13, occupied by himself and wife, two girls, 
20 and 17, and a boy of 14. 

Martin Duffy, Cloonascafl'agh, has a cottage of one 
apartment, 15x14, and about 10 perches of garden at 
21. 12s. The occupants are himself, wife, and a girl of 14. 
Tom Gallagher, ploughman, with his wife and young 
family, have a very bad one roomed cottage, 18 X 13, at 
Farran macfarrel 1, which he holds rent free, while employed. 
On the same place Peter McGee has one apartment, 
15 X 13, with a few perches of garden, at 15s. a year while 
employed ; this cabin has no window. 

In the village of Inislicrone, there are some very small 
overcrowded cabins. Michael Reynell, a fisherman, has 
only one apartment, 15x12, into which are crowded 
himself and his wife, six boys and three girls, or eleven 
persons in all. 

James Reynell, senior, and James Reynell, junior, with 
their families, nine in all, have a cabin with two poor small 
apartments, and many others are equally crowded. There 
are very few fairly good cottages in the Union, besides 
seven which have been built by the guardians. The latter 
contain three apartments, about 13 X 12, 13 X 10, and 13 X 9 
each, besides a small shed, piggery, henhouse, and w.c., 
for which, with half an acre of garden, the rent of 21. 14s. 
a year is charged. 

Mr. Petrie, has built an excellent cottage, by order of the 
Land Commission, but it is not occupied by a labourer, 
being let to a pensioner, with half an acre of garden, at 71. 
rent. 

Mr. Loughead has two fairly good cottages at Dromore 
containing two apartments, 14 X 14 and 14 X 9, with small 
gardens attached, and let at Is. a week each. 

Mr. Warren has three tolerable cottages, which his men 
hold free of rent, while employed. ■ There is great need for 
cottage improvement in this Union, the small number 
built by the Guardians being quite inadequate to satisfy 
the requirements. 


Live stock. 


V. — ^Gardens, Allotments, &c. 

22. Where gardens are attached to cottages, they 
generally do not exceed 20 perches, but a few may reach a 
rood, while many have only a few perches, and some have 
none. They are cultivated fairly, the crops planted being 
potatoes, cabbages, and onions. 

23. There are no allotments, as defined by the Act of 
1891. 

24. A small quantity of potato ground is sometimes 
given free to a resident labourer, but it is more commonly 
let at li. per rood Irish. 

25. Cow pasture is generally given to herds or caretakers 
on out-farms as part payment. When other labourers take 
grazing for a cow, they pay, on good land, 31. for the 
summer half year, and 1/. for the winter. 

26. Few cows are kept except by herds. Goats are 
frequently seen, and pigs and poultry are universal, but 
bees are rare. 


VI. — Benefit Societies. 

No benefit 27. Benefit societies are quite unknown in this district 


VII. — Trade Unions. 

No trade 28. Trade unions are also unknown among the labourers 


VIII.— General Relations. b.— x. 

Dromore 

29. The relations existing between the employers and Wesi - 
the labourers in this Union are said to be of the most Amicable 
friendly character, although the employers appear to have relations 
done less than in many other places for the comfort of between the 
their men. The people of the northern part of the County an | o; 0 01 18 
Sligo h&ve the reputation of being quiet and orderly, and labourers, 
crime is very rare. The labourers complain of the want of 
employment in winter, and some of them grumble about 

their poor house accommodation, but, on the whole, they 
appear wonderfully contented, considering their surround- 
ings. 

IX — General Condition. 

30. The general condition of the labourer is not so satis- Poorcmi- 
factory here as in the northern and eastern Unions which I labourers. 
have visited. There are so many small landholders to 
compete with the cottagers for the scanty employment 

that is to be had, that the result is a low rate of wages, a 
want of employment in winter, and a steady falling in the 
number of labourers. 

On this part of the subject I may again quote from a letter from 
long letter received from Sir M. Crofton, Bart.: — “I ^ M ' 0rof 
“ have already stated that there is hardly a labouring 
“ class at all as distinct from the small farfners, and I 
“ have always considered the 10 and 15 acre farmers of 
“ this neighbourhood may be taken as about on a level 
“ with the ordinary agricultural labourer elsewhere. If 
“ the subject is looked at in this light, I think it will 
“ appear that, on the whole, the small Irish tenant is 
“ better off than the English agricultural labourer. He 
“ pays only a small rent for his farm, on which he grows 
“ enough potatoes and cabbages for his family. He keeps 
“ a cow and has milk for his children, and sells butter as 
“ well. He keeps pigs and poultry, and always makes a 
“ good deal by them. . . . 

“ Of course, a man who has less than 10 Irish acres is 
“ badly off, and as for the cottier, who has no land, and 
“ is wholly dependent on an odd job now and then from 
“ a farmer, he is undoubtedly in a very bad way, and it is 
“ hard to say how he manages to live at all 

“ To sum up, there are very few agricultural labourers, 

“ pure and simple, in this neighbourhood, and the few 
“ there are, are undoubtedly very badly off.” 

Mrs. Niddrie says, “the people are not sufficiently 
employed.” „ 

Mr. Warren compares the condition of the people now Letter trom 
with what it was 40 years ago, when he came to the dis- Mr - Warren, 
trict : — “ Since 1852, the. condition of the agricultural la- 
“ bourer in this immediate locality, has changed very much 
“ for the better; they are better paid, fed, and clothed. 

“ The rate of wages at that date on the opposite side of 
“ the river in the county Mayo, was, for able-bodied la- 
“ bourers only 3s. per week without food ; on this side in 
“ the county Sligo, it was 4s. for ordinary labourers, and 
“ 5s. for ploughmen and carters, with the perquisites 
“ in some instances of cottage free, or potato plot. Girls 
“ 2s. to 3s. per week. Harvest wages for reapers. Is. a 
“ day, and mowers. Is. (id. Now the average wages are 
“ from from 7s. to 9s. per week, with or without per- 
“ quisites; girls, 4s. a week, and in harvest, binding after 
“ machine, Is. 3d. to Is. 6 d. a day, and men from 9s. to 
“ 12s. a week.” 

F'rom this statement it appears, that since the “ bad 
times,” as the period succeeding the potato famine was 
called in Ireland, the condition of the people in this Union 
and the adjoining districts has materially improved, but 
still the labourer is not so well off here as in tne northern 
and eastern counties. 

There are no competing industries here, and although 
the agricultural labourers are few,* there is a large popu- 
lation of small landholders willing to take employment 
when they can get it, and this, coupled with the fact that 
• large holdings have been laid down in pasture, tends to 
keep down the rate of wages, and to induce labourers to 
emigrate. 

31. Before concluding, I may refer to the very small small 
amount of pauperism in this Union. For the year ending 'f 

25th March, the expenditure for relief in the workhouse [ n t (, 0 
amounted to only 1.98Z., and the outdoor relief to Union. 
269/. 12s., the total expenditure for maintenance, outdoor 
and indoor, being 467/. 12s., or about 3d. in the 1Z. on 
the valuation. The average number of inmates being 
about 25, it seems a pity to keep up a staff of officers, and 
some of the guardians think the Union should be joined 
to Sligo and Ballina, and the workhouse buildings turned 
into a factory. 


■ Appmdix D. 
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lj _X. 32. I wish, also, to refer briefly to conversations with 

Dromore the Catholic clergy and other residents, who are desirous 
West. having the piers in this district improved. , 

Piers and The coast is very much exposed, there being no well- 
harbours. sheltered inlets or anchorages for a distance of 20 miles, 
and though piers have been constructed at Aughris Head, 
Pollandivv, and Inishcrone, the two latter have no boat- 
slips, and might be much improved. Inishcrone is a 
fishing place of some importance, and the Rev. Mr. Cros- 
grave, P.P., is endeavouring to promote a light railway 
from Ballina to this place. 

Whether this scheme succeeds or not, I think there 
could scarcely be a more useful expenditure of public 
money than in improving the south side of the Inishcrone 
pier, so as to permit the shipment of kelp from a safe 
harbour, instead of, as at present, from the exposed 
anchorage of Pollaheny; and to afford shelter to the 
larger class of fishing vessels. 

Rev. Mr. O’Kane, P.P. of Easky, and Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
P. P. of Dromore, also urged the importance of improving 
the existing piers, particularly Pollandivy, which appears 
to me to be comparatively useless for want of a boat-slip. 


I have referred to this subject out of deference to the Tiie 
opinion of the clergymen of the district, and because not '^turaj r ~ 
only the professional fishermen, hut many of the small Labourer. 
landholders on the coast, who are little removed from the — - 

position of labourers, would certainly be benefited by the 
improvement of the piers. 

Other suggestions were made as to arterial drainage and 
roads, but as these, I think, come more within the scope 
of the Congested Districts Board, I shall not enter upon 

33. 1 omitted to mention earlier that there is no railway Want ot 
communication through the Dromore Union, the mails railway nc. 
being carried by vans which run twice daily between Sligo tion“° a 
and Ballina. A good local trade, however, is done at 

Easky and Inishcrone, for which Ballina is the station, 
and at Dromore West, through Ballysodare. 

34. In conclusion, I wish to record my thanks to the Acknow- 

many gentlemen, both clerical and lay, who afforded me ledpmcni of 
information during rny stay in the Union. rMeive'l 0 

I have, & c. 

(Signed) R. McCrea, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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Analysis of Eatings in Four Electoral Divisions. 


r.- 10 «. 1 101 .- 20 ?. 20I.-BOJ. m 


Castleconnor, AVesI 
Ratlnnacnrkoy 


* Scheduled by the Congested Districts Board. 


APPENDIX C. 


Population, Area, and Valuation of the Electoral 
Divisions. 


Bunoiowey* 
Castleconnor, East* 
Castleconnor, West | 
Dromard, Enst 
Droniard, AA'cst 

Eusky, East 
Easky, AVest 
Ivilglass 


2,298 2 
) S 20 I 


9,029 3 34 
8,156 2 15 


8,006 2 23 
4,831 1 38 


1,556 7 I 
1,236 15 I 
1,177 0 I 


THE, AOltlCULTL’ltAL LABOURER. 


APPENDIX C. — continued. 


Rati 




Templeboy, North 
Tcmpleboy, South - 
Toberpatrick, East 
Toberpa trick, AVest 


Aokicdl- 

Labourer. 


206 13,282 u ; 
1,490 7,854 2 


17,349 15,019 97,062 3 39 | 30,985 18 0 | — 


* Divisions scheduled by the Congested Districts Board. 


APPENDIX D. 


Do., do., female - 

Farmer’s, grazier’s,— son, grand- 
son, brother, nephew, over 20. 
Agricultural labourer, cottager - 


Farm bailiff - 

Farm-servant (indoor), male 
Do., do., female 
General labourer, male - 
Do., female • • 
Fisherman • 


Net decrease in these classi 
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1891 . 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Grange House, Strabane, 

Sir, June 1883. 

1. I bave the honour to submit the following 
report upon the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in the Union of Ballymahon, Ireland, which I visited 
during the period extending from the 22nd of May to 
the 9th of the present month. 

2. At the outset I wish to tender my thanks to Mr. 
McGreevy, the clerk of the Union, to the members of 
the Board of Guardians, and to the gentry and farmers 
of the district with whom I came in contact, who all 
showed a disposition to further the inquiry and will- 
ingly gave me information. 

3. The Union of Ballymahon is as nearly as possible 
in the centre of Ireland, being situated in the southern 
part of the county Longford, and the western part of 
the county Westmeath, and forming part of the great 
midland plain which covers approximately half of the 
island. 

The Union is bounded on the north by the Longford 
Union, on the east by Mullingar, on the south by 
Athlone, and is separated from the Union of Roscom- 
mon by Lough Ree, a wide expansion of the River 
Shannon . 

4. The entire rook formation of the district and of 
the surrounding country is carboniferous limestone, 
the “lower limestone,” and the “calp” being both 
developed in the Ballymahon Union. 

On the higher rolling lands the limestone is covered 
by clay and drift gravel, and on the lower levels by 
bogs, of which the largest tracts are on the western 
side of the Union. The whole surface of the country 
is undulating, with some hills, but there is no approach 
to mountain at any part, the general elevation being 
from 200 to 400 feet above sea level. 

A very fine river, the Inny, which takes its rise in 
the county Meath, flows westward through the Union, 
and with its tributary streams drains the greater part 
of the district into Lough Ree. There were formerly 
several large flour mills on this river, but they are now 
standing idle and going into dilapidation, except one 
or two, which do some grinding for farmers in the 
winter season. 

5. The area of the Ballymahon Union, according to 
the Ordnance Survey, is 100,144 acres, and the poor law 
valuation 61,6822. The Longford part of the Union, 
containing 69,733 acres, is valued at 40,7852. 15s. 0c2., 
or about 11s. 6c2. an acre, including bog and other 
waste, as well as buildings ; while the Westmeath part, 
30,411 acres, is valued at 20,8962. 6s. 0c2., or about 14s. 

6. The population of the Union, which in 1881 stood 
at 17,166, had fallen in 1891 tol4, 640, showing the large 
decrease during the decade 14' 7 per cent. 

7. The soil of the district is chiefly clay or clay loam 
of a more or less friable nature, with here and there a 
gravelly vein where the “ drift” prevails, and some 
reclaimed bog in the lower valleys. 

There was a considerable proportion of good wheat 
and barley land when the country was in tillage, but 
nearly all the best soils have now "been devoted to per- 
manent pasture and meadow, and only the inferior soils 
and small holdings are much tilled. There is a great 
deal of superior store pasture, and some good feeding- 
land and meadow, through the eastern and southern 
part of the Union, while in the western part the soil is 
generally lighter, and tillage is more practised. 
Generally speaking, the lighter uplands and the boggy 
lands are in the hands of the smaller tenants, and 
the finer lands occupied by graziers, or by the resident 
owners. . . ... 

The general character of the whole district is dis- 
tinctly pastoral. According to the argicultural returns 
for 1891, in the counties of Longford and Westmeath, 
taken together, 72 '60 per cent, of the arable land was 


pasture, 15' 55 per cent, under meadow and clover, and jully- 
11 '85 per cent, in tillage. Minos. 

8. There is no railway through the Union, the town Railway 
of Ballymahon being about 12 miles distant from av^'mmno- 
Athlone on the south, and from Edgeworthstown dntiou. 
Station on the North. The Royal Canal runs through 

the Union and affords facilities for the carriage of 
heavy goods to and from Dublin. 

9. The town of Ballymahon, being at a distance from Townof^ 

the larger towns, is a flourishing business place, with an a villagos 
a weekly market, and a branch of the National Bank. o theTJnion. 

It had a population in 1881 of 869, and in 1891 of 
783. The principal villages in the Union are Bally- 
more, population in 1891, 257; Abboyshrule, 174; 

Keenagh, 169 ; and the smaller decaying villages of 
Moyvore, Poxhall, Tashinny, and Barry. 

10. There are some fine well-wooded residential places Wooded 

in the Union, and there is also a good deal of hedge- ofthocoim- 
row timber on many of the large farms, which gives a try. 
rich and sheltered appearance to the country, and 
improves the climate. 

11. The largest owners of land in the Union are Jjjjjg®* . 
Colonel King-Harman with 30,000 and Lord Annaly i„ n( |, 
with 12,000 acres, and other considerable owners are 

Mr. John Malone, Sir B. Chapman, Mr. Brinsley 
Marley, Mr. Shuldham, Mr. Dames- Longworth, Mr. 

O’Reilly, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Ledwith. 

12. The fine residence and demesne of Newcastle, the om ' 

property of Colonel King-Harman, lie about a mile y 
from the town of Ballymahon, and although nearly all 

in grass, this place, owing to its large size and the 
manner in which it is kept, affords a great deal of 
employment. 

There are seven labourers under the gardener, who 
have 10s. a week with cottage and garden of half an 
acre or more, for which they pay the nominal rent of 
5s. On the farm there are 19 labourers constantly em- 
ployed, who have 8s. a week, and all who live on the 
place have a cottage and garden of half an acre or 
more, with turbary and potato ground, paying 5s. a 
year rent. Pour of the men keep cows, paying 
22. 10s. 0c2. for grazing during the summer half-year, 
or 32. for the whole year. There are 17 cottages on the 
place, and six labourers, who live outside it, are tenants 
of small farms. 

A foreman labourer, who takes the steward’s orders, 
has 12s. a week with the same privileges as the other 
men, and the herd has 9s. a week, house, garden, and 
turbary, with 102. a year allowance given in lieu of 
grazing. In haytime the number of farm men is 
increased to about 35. 

Other large employers are Mr. Malone, Mr. King- 
stone, Mi-. AVakefield, and Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Kingstono keeps 14 men constantly, at an average 
of about 8s. a week with free cottage and garden from 
a rood to half an acre, and some of them have a cow’s 
grass added, for which others are charged 22. There 
are eight cottages on this place, the remainder of the 
men living outside. 

Mr. Wakefield employs 11 men, the foreman and 
herd having houses on the farm, and the other 
labourers being tenants of small bog holdings of from 
1 to 4 acres on the property. The wages here are 7s. 
for the winter half-year and 9s. for the summer, and 
the foreman told me he could at any time get as many 
men as he wished, as numbers were always looking for 
employment. 

The foreman has 352. a year, potato-ground, turbary, 
and grass far a cow and calf, and the herd has 9s. a 
week, cottage and garden, and grass of eow and calf. 

13. Industries other than farming are of the most 
meagre description in this district. than ufoi- 

There is a small manufacture of peat litter carried on cultural, 
at Lyueen, near the bank of the canal in the northern 
end of the Union, and the product is sent to Dublin by 
P 3 
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the canal. Men are paid 10s. a week, and the manager 
says he cannot get as many as he wants while the turf 
cutting is in progress in the neighbourhood. 

Messrs. .Kilpatrick, timber merchants, employ 10 or 
12 men at a sawmill near Ballymahon, and 25 at 
another place in the Longford Unibny -to whom they 
pay 12s. a week, and 24s. to the foremen sawyers. 

There is a small woollen mill at Ballymulvey near 
the town, but it appears to be limited to a rather coarse 
country trade, and does not make much progress. 

At Athlono, however, there is a large and prosperous 
woollen factory, which is said to compare favourably 
with any other establishment in making Irish tweed 
and frieze. 

There were formerly extensive flour mills in the 
Union, for which the fine water power of the River 
Inny and the vicinity of the canal afforded exceptional 
advantages, but this trade has been entirely revolu- 
tionised of late years, the flour being imported, and the 
mills standing idle ; one or two small mills only being 
worked in winter, grinding for farmers. 

Turf cutting gives a large amount of employment, 
there being bog in nearly every locality in the Union, 
and the demand for men is therefore very brisk during 
tho early part of the summer. Turf cutting is indeed 
the best employment of tho casual labourer, and it 
lasts from April till the commencement of the hay 
time. ( 

I.— The Supply of Labour. 

14. The supply of labour in the Ballymahon Union is 
generally stated to be sufficient for the requirements, 
except for a short time during haymaking. In addition 
to the agricultural labourers enumerated as cottagers 
and general labourers, there are throughout the Union 
numerous* small landholders, who are in reality- 
labourers, their little patches being quite insufficient to 
provide work and support for their families, and these 
men and their sons largely swell the ranks of the 
labourers. Out of fourteenf returns from employers, 
eight say that the supply of labour is sufficient in their 
localities, two say it is sufficient except in haytime, 
two that is barely sufficient, and two say it is in- 
sufficient. Only two of these returns distinctly state 
that numbers of labourers are unemployed in winter, 
but this was put prominently forward by many la- 
bourers to whom I talked, and I have no doubt that a 
good many of the casual workers are idle for two or 
three months of the winter. These men admit that 
while employed they earn more than the regular 
men. and probably a capable thrifty man who elects to 
work as a casual labourer may, during tho year, earn 
as much or more than a regular man, but the casual 
employment, or the spells of idleness, do not tend to 
make men thrifty, and the men regularly employed 
appear to be the best off. Wherever there.is bog, or a 
common however small, these casual labourers are to 
be found, often owning the cabins in which they live, 
as will be seen farther on. 

15. That there has been a steady decrease in the 
supply of labour for the past few years is not only 
shown by the returns of employers, but it is demon- 
strated by the census returns, J which exhibit a decrease 
in tho wage-earners, including agricultural labourers 
(cottagers), male and female, shepherds, indoor farm 
servants (male and female), and general labourers of 
both sexes from 1,612 in 1881 to 1,288 in 1891, being a 
loss of 324 persons, or 20 per cent, during the decade. 

The demand for labour has, however, decreased to 
some extent during the same period, as more and more 
of the land has been laid down, and tillage is at a low 
ebb in this part of the country, being often done with 
an insufficient amount of labour. 

16. There is no immigration hero, nor is there much 
migration to England, but there is a steady stream of 
emigration of the young and active of both sexes. The 
people here do not go so generally to the United States 
as those of some other counties, many having gone to 
Buenos Ayres, where it is said thej- have been very 
successful. 

17. As to efficiency, eleven returns out ; of fourteen 
say the men are not so efficient as formerly, the best 
having emigrated. Mr. Gray, of Dorrington, a large 
employer and a gentleman of great experience, says, 
“ Two men 30 years ago were as good as three now.” 

Mi - . Adamson, Assistant Land Commissioner, says, 
“ Men here do not work so well as in Ulster, or as in 
“ England and Scotland ” ; while Mr. Fox says, “ There 

* Appendix B„: t Appendix A. . , . J Appendix D. 


is a decrease in the supply, but an increase of effi- 
“ ciency,” and one employer says, “Efficiency is much 
the same as formerly ” ; and another, that it is 
“ about the same as in other districts.” 

It is clear, from the testimony of so many witnesses, 
that, on the whole, the efficiency of the labourer has 
decreased during the last 20 or 30 years, and this is 
precisely what might be expected in a population 
suffering from emigration. 


II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

18. Employment is regular and continuous on somo 
farms, on others chiefly casual. 

On the residential places of the gentry, and on many 
of the large farms, a regular staff of men is employed 
all the year, and in the haytimo a few more are taken 
on, examples of which have been given in paragraph 
12. On medium-sized farms, one man is regularly em- 
ployed,* and others casually as required, while on 
farms a little smaller it is customary to keep an indoor 

19. Engagements of regular men are by the year, 
and they often stay for a long time on the same farm. 
A careful herd often spends his lifetime on a farm, and 
is succeeded by his son. 

The casual labourer engages for a day, a week, or a 
longer time, according to the demand for his services, 
and the nature of the job. 

20. The hours of work most commonly adopted are 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with an hour and sometimes an 
hour and half for meals. Some have a shorter day, as 
Mr. Ross, P.L.G. , who says from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with 
half an hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, are 
his hours, making a working days of 91 hours. 

Ten hours, ten and a half hours, and in some cases 
eleven hours are the working day in other parts of the 
Union, for ordinary labourers in summer. Women are 
rarely employed except on their own holdings. 

On Sunday only herds and those in charge of horses 
are employed for about two hours. 


III. — Wages and Earnings. 

21. The current rate of wages for ordinary labourers 
in continuous employment is 7s. a week for four 
months and 9s. for the remaining time. 

A few employers give 9s. a week all the year, but it 
is unusual, while some go as low as 6s. in -winter, and 
one large farmer reports 7s. a week round the whole 
year except two weeks of harvest, when he pays 15s. 

The above are quotations from the returns of the 
employers, and agree closely with information supplied 
by labourers with whom I conversed in various parts of 
the Union. 

At Doory, labourers On the farm, told me they got 
8s. a week on the farm and 9s. when in the wood. Pat 
Moran, an able young man, at Kinard, told me he had 
7s. a week for three months and 8s. for nine months. 
Matt Martin, an old man at the same place, said he got 
6s. for three months and 7s. for nine months. This 
man lives in one of the board’s cottages, for which, 
with half an acre of garden, he pays 1Z. 14s. 8cZ., and he 
grows a rood of potatoes on an adjoining farm, and 
feeds pigs and fowls, which he looks on as- nearly as 
good as his wages. 

John Ryan, at Raharney, said he was getting Is. a 
day and his food, but had been idle for two months in 
winter. John Hart said he got 5s. and his food all the 
year, and an extra Is. a week in haytime and harvest. 

B eilly, at Kildangan, gets Is. a day and his food for 
eight months, and 6d. and food for the remaining four. 
John Keegan, an old man, has 8s. in 1 summer and 6s. 
in winter, William Moran, Ballymorc, gets 8s. a week 
all the year, and his master carts his turf for him. 
William Courtney gets 8d. and his food for the four 
winter months and Is. and his food for the remainder 
of the year. Joseph Elliff said he had worked for the 
same employer, wet and dry, for the past five years at 
7s. a week. 

Michael Donnelly, at Foxhall, told me a good many 
were unemployed there for two months in winter ; that 
the wages for casual labourers there is Is. a day and 
food, rising to Is. 6cZ., Is. 8d., and 2s. in hay time, 7s. to 
9s. per Irish acre for mowing meadow, and 20s. to 24s. 
for harvesting, equal to 12s. 6d. and 15s. per statute acre. 

22. Piece-work is not general , in this part , of the 
country, but mowing ’ of meadpws and harvesting are 
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sometimes done in this way, and occasionally the cut- 
ting and saving of turf is contracted for. 

23. Perquisites : are not generally given here except 
on large places, where a cottage and garden' are often 
given, and more rarely turbary and the grazing of a 
cow, .but most herds have the keep of a cow and calf. 

2-1. The annual earnings of the ordinary labourer 
are estimated by Hr. Gray at 19Z. to 20Z„ and those of 
a shepherd at 35Z. to 40Z. ; by Mr. Adamson at 20Z. and 
30Z. ; by Mr. Conlon at 22Z. and 28Z. ; and by Mr. Fox, at 
18Z. for an ordinary man, 20Z. to 30Z. for a shepherd, and 
25Z. for a man in charge of horses. Mr. Shecran’s 
estimate is 23Z. 8s. 0 d. and Mr. Matthews’ 24Z., while 
Mr. Hogan puts the earnings of the ordinary labourer 
as low as 15Z., and those of the shepherd at 20Z. and a 
free house, Mr. Kingstone gives 18Z. to 26Z. as his 
estimate ; Mi - . Bond 20Z. for a labourer, 30Z. to 35Z. for a 
shepherd, and 32Z. for a man in charge of horses ; and 
Mr. Wakefield says 23Z. for the labourer, 28Z. for a 
herd, and 40Z. for a foreman. 

Omitting some extreme cases, the earnings of the 
ordinary labourer, I think, may be regarded as Irom 
18Z. to 23Z. a year, those of shepherds from 28Z. to 32Z., 
and those of men in charge of horses from 26Z. to 30Z. 
Men in charge of horses towing canal boats are paid 
12s. a week, equal to 31Z. per annum. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

25. The cottages in the Ballymahon Union, with the 
exception of those built by the Board of Guardians 
under the provisions of the Labourers’ Acts, and a 
very limited number on a few residential places, are of 
a very poor description. 

The guardians have 124 cottages already occupied, 
and nine in process of building, and four have been 
approved of, but are not yet contracted for, making in 
all 137, or one in five of the whole number of cottages 
returned by the census of 1891, or less, than one in 
seven of the number of cottagers and general labourers 
combined. 

(a,.) The old cottages and many of the farmhouses 
and offices were built of mud, and although on the 
better class of farms stone buildings have been gene- 
rally substituted, it is not unusual still to see a 
medium-sized farmhouse and offices either wholly 
built of mud or of mud on a stone foundation, and 
some of these are in good repair, well roofed, and well 

There are a great many labourers’ cottages built 
wholly or partly of mud, but it is the exception to find 
them in good repair, and many, from their small size 
and dilapidated condition, are quite unfit for human 
habitation. 

Some of these mud cabins have the walls split from 
top to bottom, are surrounded by abutments of stone 
or by props of timber keeping up the walls, and 
encumbered inside by props holding up the roof. 

; (b.) Joseph Elliff, labourer, has a cottage, originally 

of two apartments, one of which is now unroofed, at 
Bath. He has had the cottage and a good garden free 
of rent for some years, and he would not surrender it 
to permit a good cottage to be built on the site. 

At Cfoughan a number of small landholders have 
very bad cottages. Pat-rich Dalton holds two Irish 
acres at 2Z. 15s. OcZ. a year, on which he has a mud 
cottage with stone foundations, containing one apart- 
ment 18 x 10, and one window 14 X 12 inches. 

James Meehan, at the same place, has two acres at 
31. 15s. 0eZ„ and is a labourer with his landlord. His 
cabin, which is built of mud, has abutments of stone 
all round it. 

At Colehill, James McGormich, labourer, has a cottage 
of two small apartments, without a window and almost 
without thatch, and with the gable propped by timber. 
At the same place,- M-icho.el Cahill, labourer, has a 
cottage of two apartments 11 X 10 and 11 X 8, the 
roof standing on a series of props. The family consists 
of man and wife and six. children from young baby up 
to the age of 13. At Lisnacrieve, John Cox, labourer, 
his mother, brother, and nephew occupy one wretched 
apartment 14 X .12, without any window and encum- 
bered by props, and William Cowrtney has a similar 
dwelling next door, measuring only 12 X 7, and having 
no window. These men pay no rent, but said, “ When 
“ the landlord is drawing hay, we lend a hand.” 

At Killeenboy, John Keegan, on -a bog holding of 
about an acre, has a mud cabin of two apartments 
about 14 X 13 and 14 X 9, with 13 props to the walls 
outside, six props holding up the kitchen roof, and 


three or four more in the bedroom. This man and his 
son are labourers, and if , he had surrendered this mahon. 
holding he would. have had a cottage assigned to him by — 

the board, but because he holds this wretched place at 
1Z. rent, he refuses to give it up. 

• (c.) All these examples of bad cottages are thrown Cabins nr. 
into the shade by a hamlet at Abbeyshrale, where a 
number of people, including labourers, have squatted * 
and built a row of cabins of the poorest class on a 
narrow strip of severance lying between the canal 
towing-path and the public road. 

Mary Donohoe (besom maker), and two grown-up 
daughters, live in a cabin 10 X 9 and 5 feet high, with 
no chimney or window, and almost devoid of furniture. 

Pat Donohoe, chimney sweep, and his wife, have a 
similar cabin 11 X 9, with no ohimney, window, or 
furniture, and strange to say,, at the time of my visit 
they had a woman and five children lodging with 
them ! 

Widow Sheridan has an apartment 10 X 10. 

Mrs. Bridget Moran and two grown-up sous (labour- 
ers) have one apartment 13 X 12. 

Stephen Reilly, chimney sweep, his wife, and four 
sons (the youngest 18), live in one apartment, about 
11 X 11. 

James Burrows, blacksmith, has a forge about 20 x 16, 
inside of which a small apartment is boarded off for a 
bed. 

Thomas Kenny, labourer, his wife, two sons of 15 and 
17, and a nephew have a “house” of two apartments, 

11 X 10 and 11 X 6, propped, 

John Bryce, labourer, and two aunts, have one apart- 
ment about 12 x. 10. 

John Pegam, labourer, wife, a girl of 20, and a boy of 
12, have one apartment 12 X 11. 

James Fego/n, labourer, wife and seven children from 
baby to 17 years, have one apartment about 13 X 11 . 

Margaret Began, single, one apartment 12 X 10. 

Thomas Began, single, one apartment 12 X 11. 

Patrick Salmon, wife and throe children, 5, 4, and 
3 years, one apartment 12 X 7. 

James Perry, labourer, a stone house 14 X 12, and 
3 perches of garden, rent 2s. 6iZ. a year. 

Nicholas MeGrory, labourer, wife, two grown-up sons, 
and a daughter of 12, two apartments 12 x 10 ana 

12 X 6. 

Thomas Teague, labourer, wife, and three sons, 
youngest 17, one apartment 12 X 9. 

Thomas Clark, postman, wife and four children from 
baby up to seven years, one apartment 11 X 9. 

From these approximate measurements it will be 
apparent that no poorer class of dwellings could 
possibly bo inhabited than those in the hamlet of 
Abbeyshrale, and it indicates a low state of civilization 
when men are willing to live in such dens. 

I also saw very poor cottages at Cornamucklagh. 

Forgney, Itathmore, and Dinan, but perhaps enough 
has been said to prove that the dwellings of the labour- 
ers have been neglected in this Union. A few resident 
proprietors have built comfortable cottages on their 
home farms, but many of the gentry and most of the 
tenant farmers appear to have altogether ignored the 
claims of the labourers, previous to the passing of the 
Labourers’ Acts. 

Id.) One of the exceptions to this rather sweeping colonel 
statement is at Newcastle, the residential place of Kin g-Hor- 
Colonel King-Harman, where there are 17 good cottages, c 

some of which have a kitchen and four bedrooms, 
and others a kitchen and three bedrooms, with piggery, 
fowl house, and sanitary arrangements, and to each is 
attached a garden of from half an acre to 3 roods. 

(e.) A few fine cottages have been built by Mr. Bole Mr. Bole 
at Park Place, one of which, occupied by the shepherd, cottages. 

I found contained on the ground floor a kitchen 
14 X 12, sitting-room 14 X 12, porch 7x5, and 
scullery 7x5, and above stairs two bedrooms 14 x 12 
and 11 X 12, and good outhouses and sanitary accommo- 
dation are attached. Mr. Shaw has built a very nice 
caretaker’s cottage on a grass farm near Ballymahon, 
but it is not yet occupied. 

At Foxhall, there are six substantial slated cottages, 
two storeys high, with kitchen 12 X 12, and bedrooms 
12 X 12,12 X 10, and 12 X 10, and about a perch of 
ground in front, but these are deficient in the rear, and 
the rather sharp rent of 3Z. is paid for them. 

26. The cottages built by the Board of Guardians Cottage# 
under the Labourers’ Acts are of two distinct types, 

Those built under the first scheme are one storey high, Act*, 
and have three apartments ; kitchen 16 X 12, and two 
bedrooms, each 12 X 8, with small yard and outhouse, 
and w.c., and for these, with half-an-acre of garden, the 
P 4 
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many other small holdings on which rents have been The 
fixed, and in almost all cases reduced, either by the tceae - ' 
Land Court, or by statutory agreement between land- Labourer. 
lord and tenant. 

There are no allotments in the Union. 

29. Potato grounds are not generally given except Potato 
for payment, the usual charge made being at the rate 8 r0u, >(ls. 
of Si. per Irish acre, manured or 4 2. unmanured, but 
drilled and cultivated. There are some cases in which 

the labourer has potato ground as a part of his bargain, 
but the system is not so general as in districts where 
tillage farming is more practised. 

Cow pastures are almost always given to herds, and Cow pas- 
sometimes to other labourers as perquisites, or at a tures . 
reduced price. 

Where this is not the case, a labourer pays 32. for 
the grazing of a cow for the summer half-year, and 12. 
for the winter. 

30. The live stock kept by labourers includes pigs. Livestock, 
which are kept by the majority of them, fowls, which 

are almost universally kept, goats frequently and a cow 
occasionally. Bees are sometimes kept, but not so 
generally as they might be. 

VI, — Benefit Societies. 

31. Benefit Societies are quite unknown in the 
district, with the exception of a small parochial society 
at Keenagh in connexion with the church, for some of 
the labourers. 


rent is 6cZ. a week in winter and 10c2. in summer, 
amounting to 1Z. 14s. 8cZ. a year. 

The second lot are more commodious, being a storey 
and a half in height, and having belowstairs a kitchen 
14 X 14 and a bedroom 14 X 10, and above, two bed- 
rooms 14 X 10 and 12 X 10. There is also a small 
porch to most of them. For these cottages, with garden 
of half an acre, and offices, the rent is 6 d. a week in 
winter and Is. in summer, or 12. 19s. 0 d. a year. 

These cottages are well distributed, and are un- 
doubtedly a great boon to the labourers who have been 
so fortunate as to get into them, but there is much 
jealousy on the part of many other applicants who were 
refused, and a very large scheme of building would still 
bo required to replace the existing cottages which arc 
“unfit for human habitation.” 

27. The tenure of cottages in the Union varies greatly. 
Many are held directly from estate owners, with small 
farms, and sometimes with only a small garden at- 
tached. The village of Ballymore is an example of the 
system of very small holdings. Owned by two pro- 
proprietors, Mr. Cremer Roberts and Mr. Pakenham 
Mahon, the village extends for about a mile, and the 
cottages, most of which are . detached, stand on small 
holdings varying from about an acre to about eight acres. 
William Moran holds a comfortable thatched cottage 
with an acre and a half of land ac 1Z. 6s. 0(2. a year, and 
James McGaulay a similar cottage with about an acre 
at 12. 2s. 0(2. a year, while others hold about 7 acres at 
62. rent. 

At Kildargan I saw two very good cottages held 
from Colonel King-Harraan at 32. a year each. These 
cottages were built by the landlord, contain each four 
good rooms, and have about 2 acres of land attached to 
one and an acre and a half to the other. 

Mr. Wakefield’s labourers have little bog holdings at 
Cloonkeen, varying from about,half an acre to 3 acres, 
on which they have their cottages. 'The rents are from 
12. to 32. 

On the Foxhall property a number of labourers have 
built snug mud cabins on small bog holdings, for which 
they pay the small rent of 6s. for about an acre and a 
supply of turf. Others pay 15s., having larger plots. 

Many cottages are held, from the tenant farmers, 
sometimes on condition of working, or as part of wages, 
and sometimes by the week without any conditions. 
In the country districts a poor cottage lets for about 
9(2. a week, and sometimes is paid for by a day’s labour, 
the labourer being fed ; but some of the small cottages 
with only one one apartment are let as low as 5s. or 6s. 
a year, and for some no rent is claimed. A moderately 
good two-roomed cottage, with a few perches of garden, 
lets for Is. a week in the country districts, and for 
Is. 3cZ., Is. 6(2., or even 2s. a week, if in Ballymahon, 
those hold from the head landlord being lower rented 
than those held from middlemen or farmers. 

Rates upon cottages under 42. valuation are paid by 
the landlord the county cess often by the tenant. 

V. — G-abdens, Allotments, &c. 

28. Many cottages here have no gardens attached, 
and where there are gardens they are with a few 
exceptions of small size. At Newcastle, as already 
mentioned, the gardens measure from half an acre to 
three roods. At Mossfield and some other places the 
extent is about an Irish rood, or a rood and twenty- 
five perches statute, and every variety may be found 
down to one perch. Some of the gardens are well 
cultivated and clean, while many are worn out and foul. 
The crops generally planted are potatoes, cabbages, 
and onions, fruit or flowers being rare. 

The gardens attached to the cottages built under the 
Labourers’ Acts are half a statute acre in extent, and 
generally . are good fresh land, fully cropped, and 
presenting a pleasing contrast to the old holdings. 

Many of the small agricultural holdings can only be 
regarded as gardens, but where they are over half an 
acre in extent, and the tenant has not been put in as a 
labourer, or for temporary convenience, he is entitled 
to have a fair rent fixed under the Land Acts, for 
15 years. I saw one holding of 2 roods and 8 perches 
Irish, equal to 3 roods and 22 perches statute, where 
the rent had been so fixed at 16f. a year, and there are 


YII.— Trade Unions. 

32. There are no trade unions. 

VIII. — General Relations. 

33. The best relations are said to exist between the 
employers and the labourers, and no trouble has been 
experienced with herds similar to that referred to by 
Mr. Richards in his report on Loughrea, co. Galway, 
but herds’ organizations are said co exist in the adjoin- 
ing county of Roscommon. 

IS.— General Condition. 

34. The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
in this district cannot be considered satisfactory, for in 
two important respects it fails to come up to the 
average. The first of these is the want of steady and 
continuous employment, even at the moderate or low 
rate of wages which is customary here, and the second 
is, that, notwithstanding the improvements made by 
the Board of Guardians during the past few years, the 
majority of the labourers are still housed in very poor 
unsanitary cabins. Some of the employers who nave 
favoured me with returns dwell upon the fact that the 
condition of the labourer, as regards his earnings, is 
better than formerly, but Mr. Conlon says, “ The want 
“ of continuous employment sorely presses on the agri- 
“ cultural labourer, who in the winter suffers much 
“ privation,” and Mr. Ross, chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, also says, “ The general condition of the 
“ agricultural labourer is not satisfactory, owing to the 
“ slackness of winter employment; ” and Mr. Shearer 
remarks on this subject, “ Many are out of employ- 
“ ment in the winter quarter.’’ 

As to the condition of the cottages, it is perhaps 
needless to add to the array of facts presented in para- 
graph 25,’ or to comment upon them farther than to say 
that they disclose a very melancholy state of affairs as 
regards the dwellings of the poorer class of labourers. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that the amount of 
pauperism in the Union is less than might be expected, 
considering the low rate of wages, and the casual way 
in which the majority are employed. On the 25th of 
March 1892 there were 123 persons in the workhouse 
and 228 receiving outdoor relief, while on the 29th of 
September, the number in the house was 108, or about 
0 ‘ 7 per cent, of the population, and the number on 
outdoor relief 220, or about 1 • 5 per cent. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. McCrea, 
(Assistant Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX B. 


Analysis of Agiucultukal Holdings in Four Electohal Divisions. 


Electoral Division and County. 

i 

Under 51. | 

'■ 1 I 

51.-101. 

10/.-20/. 

20/.-50/. 

1 501.-100/. 

Above 

100/. 

Total No. 

Cashel West, co. Longford - j 

209 

96 

128 

35 

4 


472 

Doory, co. Longford 

64 

35 

51 

32 

9 , 

7 

198 

Ardnngragh, co. Westmeath 

58 

37 

30 

16 

7 

5 

148 

Winetown, co. Westmeath 

22 

9 

19 

14 

9 j 

6 

79 


348 

177 1 

228 

97 i 

29 i 

18 

897 


Pee-centagb of Total in each. Class. 


Electoral Divisions. 

| U 5/. Cr 

5/.-10/. 

1 10/.-20/. 

20/.-50/. 

50/.-100/. 

Above 

100/. 

Cashel, West 

1 

1 44 -28 

20-34 

1 27-12 

7-41 : 

! 0-85 


Doory 

| 32-32 

17-67 

25-76 

16-16 

4-55 

3-54 

Ardnagragh - 

35-81 

25-00 

20-27 

10-81 ! 

4-73 

3-38 

Winetown 

27-85 

11-39 

24-05 

17-72 i 

11-39 

7-60 

Average of four divisions 

38-80 I 

19-73 1 

25-42 

10-81 | 

3-23 

2-01 


Tub 

Agbiooi, 
Labour hr. 


APPENDIX C. 

Population, Abea, and Valuation of the Electoiial Divisions. 


Electoral Division and County. 

Po pula- 
1881. 

l’opula- 

1891. 

Ar«. 


Valuation. 

tion per 

Agharra, co. Longford 



843 

776 

4,6 A 82 


19 

& s. 
3,525 15 

d. 

0 

s. d. 
15 0 

Ballymahon 




2,536 

2,168 

8,083 

2 

15 

7,225 13 

0 

17 10 

Cashel, East 




768 

685 

- 7,037 

0 

28 

1,769 17 

0 

5 0 

Cashel, West 




1,863 

1,625 

9,267 

2 

35 

4,230 9 

0 

8 8 

Doory 




833 

686 

6,277 

3 

25 

3,874 8 

0 

12 4 

Forgney 




1,141 

963 

6,741 

0 

23 

4,721 5 

0 

14 0 

Eoxliall 




755 

670 

4,639 

0 

28 

2,524 2 

0 

10 10 

Kilcommack 




1,200 

1,013 

7,823 

2 

34 

4,290 14 

0 

11 0 

Kilglass 




1,794 

1,419 

8,397 

3 

1 

6,036 10 

0 

14 4 

Ledwithstown 




835 

668 

6,782 

1 

8 

2,587. 2 

0 

7 7 

Ardnagiugli c 

. Westmeath - 



555 

468 

3,874 

2 

10 

2,527 7 

0 

13 0 

Ballymore ‘ 




1,035 

879 

5,155 

3 

26 

3,955 5 

0 

15 4 

Doonis 



‘ 

620 

517 

3,684 

3 

20 

2,152 11 

0 

11 8 

Drumraney 




458 

447 

3,205 

1 

24 

2,425 0 

0 

15 0 

Noughaval 



_ 

568 

. 490 1 

4,004 

1 

23 

2,918 16 

0 

14 6 

Plercetown 



- 

389 

326 

3,345 

3 

19 

2,008 5 

0 

12 0 

Tcmplepatrick 




597 

521 ' 

3,738 

2 

30 

2,589 2 

0 

13 10 

Winetown 




376 

319 



3,401 

0 

29 

2,320 0 

0 

13 8 
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Extracts from the Census Returns. 


Occupation. 

No. in 
1881. 

No. in 
1891. 


Decrease. 

Farmer, grazier, male -------- 

1,761 

1,573 

- 

188 

Do. do. female -------- 

309 

256 

- 

53 

Farmers, graziers, son, grandson, brother, nephew - - - - 

606 

867 

261 


Farm bailiff ... - -- -- - 

- 

8 

8 

- 

Agricultural labourer (cottager) ------- 

982 

691 

- 

291 

Do. do. female ------- 

32 

19 

- 

13 

Shepherd, male and female 

78 

48 

- 

£0 

Farm servant, indoor, male ------- 

156 

176 

20 

- 

Do. do. female ------- 

21 

27 

6 

- 

General labourer, male -------- 

314 

322 

8 

- 

Do. do. female -------- 
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